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ENCYCLOP/EDIA    M  ETROPOLITAN A. 

Publishing  in  Monthly  Volumes. 

The  SECOND  EDITION  of  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  METROPO- 
LITAN A  will  be  handsomely  printed  in  a  series  of  CABINET 
VOLUMES  in  CROWN  OCTAVO,  on  Long  Primer  type,  in  the 
style  exhibited  by  the  present  volume. 

The  whole  work  will  be  THOROUGHLY  REVISED,  many 
NEW  TREATISES  will  be  added,  and  the  articles  will  all  be 
provided  with  comprehensive  INDEXES,  or  with  analytical 
TABLES  OF  CONTENTS. 

It  will  be  abundantly  Illustrated  by  Maps,  Wood-cuts, 
and  Engravings. 

It  will  be  published  in  MONTHLY  VOLUMES,  each  con- 
taining a  complete  Treatise. 

The  PLAN  of  the  Work,  the  NAMES  of  the  CONTRIBUTORS, 
and  a  detailed  account  of  the  CONTENTS,  are  given  in  a 
Prospectus,  which  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

The  vast  amount  of  original  writing,  of  the  highest  class,  in  every 
department  of  literature  and  science,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  First 
Edition  of  this  Encyclopaedia,  and  the  proved  excellence  of  its  methodical 
plan,  will  so  greatly  facilitate  the  preparation  of  the  CABINET  EDITION, 
that  the  Conductors  trust  to  be  enabled  to  issue  the  V  O  L  U  M  E  S  in 
uninterrupted  succession, — correcting  in  the  work,  as  they  go  on,  what 
requires  correction ;  retrenching  what  is  superfluous ;  and  supplying 
what  is  deficient ;  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  more  strictly  into  accordance 
with  Mr.  COLERIDGE'S  great  idea  of  the  essentials  of  an  Encyclopaedia, 
and  producing,  if  possible,  a  "  SYSTEM  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE," 
more  philosophical  in  its  plan,  more  ably  executed  in  its  details,  more 
convenient  in  size,  and  more  economical  in  price,  than  any  work  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  hitherto  been  produced. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA   METROPOLITANA, 

Second  Edition,  Revised. 


GLUMES  yo-w  READY  : — 

Volf  L,  price  2s.,  cloth  lettered, 

INTRODUCTORY   IWSSERTATION"    ON    THE    SCIENCE    OF 
METHOD.    By  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE.    With  a  Synopsis. 


By 


Vol.  II.,  price  5s.,  cloth  lettered, 
GRAMMAR,  or  the  Pure  Science  of  Language. 
Sir  JOHN  STODDART,  Knt.,  LL.D.    Second  Edition,  Revised. 

Vol.  III.,  price  3s.,  cloth  lettered, 

By  the  Most  Reverend  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  The  Original  Edition,  complete,  with  a  Comprehen- 
sive Synopsis  and  a  Copious  Index  by  the  Editor. 

Vol.  IV.,  price  3s.  &d.,  cloth  lettered, 

RHETORIC.  By  the  Most  Reverend  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  Original  Edition,  complete,  with  a  Compre- 
hensive Synopsis  and  a  Copious  Index  by  the  Editor. 

Vol.  V.,  price  6s.,  cloth  lettered, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  FIRST  DIVISION: 
THE  RISE  AND  EARLY  PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By 
the  Right  Reverend  SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  A  New 
Edition,  Revised.  To  which  is  added,  a  DISSERTATION  ON  MIRACLES. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  NEWMAN,  B.D.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Vol.  VI.,  price  4s.,  cloth  lettered, 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  WILLIAM  NASSAU  SENIOR,  Esq.,  late 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Vol.  VII.,  price  2s.  6d.,  cloth  lettered, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  from  the  Time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  A.M.  3595,  B.C.  409,  to  A.D.  70. 
By  the  Venerable  WILLIAM  HALE  HALE,  M.A.,  Master  of  the  Charter 
House,  and  Archdeacon  of  London. 

Vol.  VIII.,  price  6s.,  cloth  lettered, 

SACRED  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY,  from  the  Antediluvian 
Period  to  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Malachi.  A.M.  1  to  A.M.  3607,  B.C.  397. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Vol.  IX.,  price  7s.  6d.,  cloth  lettered, 

HISTORY  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  THOMAS 
NOON  TAUFOURD,  D.C.L. ;  the  Right  Reverend  CHARLES  JAMES  BLOM- 
FIELD,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London;  R.  WHITCOMBE,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll., 
Cambridge ;  E.  POCOCKE,  Esq. ;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  OTTLEY,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  and  the  Rev.  HENRY  THOMPSON,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Curate  of  Wrington. 

Vol.  X.,  price  5s.,  cloth  lettered, 

MORAL  AND  METAPHYSICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  PART  I. 
ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY.  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  MAURICE.  A  New 
Edition,  entirely  Re-written. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  METROPOLITAN!: 

OR, 
SYSTEM  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE: 

ON  A  METHODICAL  PLAN,  PROJECTED  BY  S,  T.  COLERIDGE. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  printed  in  Crown  8vo.     Published  in  Monthly  Volumes. 


The  SECOND  EDITION  of  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  METROPOLITANA  will  be 
handsomely  printed  in  a  series  of  CABINET  VOLUMES  in  CROWN  OCTAVO, 
on  Long  Primer  Type.  The  whole  Work  will  be  THOROUGHLY  REVISED, 
many  NEW  TREATISES  will  be  added,  and  the  Articles  will  all  be  provided 
with  comprehensive  INDEXES,  or  with  Analytical  TABLES  OF  CONTENTS. 
It  will  be  abundantly  Illustrated  by  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Engravings. 
The  PLAN  of  the  WORK,  the  NAMES  of  the  CONTRIBUTORS,  and  a  Detailed 
Account  of  the  CONTENTS,  are  given  in  a  Prospectus,  which  may  be  had 
gratis  of  all  Booksellers. 

VOLUMES  NOW  READY  : — 
Vol.  I.,  price  2s.,  doth  lettered, 
INTRODUCTORY  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  SCIENCE 

OF  METHOD.     By  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE.     With  a  Synopsis. 

CONTENTS  : — Philosophical  Principles  of  Method  ;  Illustration  of  those  Principles  ; 
Application  of  the  Principles  of  Method  to  the  General  Concatenation  and  Development 
of  Studies :  Plan  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  as  founded  on  the  Principles  of 
Method. 

Vol.  II.,  price  5s.,  doth  lettered, 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE:  Part  L,  compre- 
hending UNIVERSAL  GRAMMAR,  or  the  Pure  Science  of  Language. 
By  Sir  JOHN  STODDART,  Knt.,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  Revised  by  the 
Author,  and  Edited  by  WILLIAM  HAZLITT,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

CONTENTS  : — Philosophy  of  Language  ;  Preliminary  View  of  those  Faculties  of  the 
Intellect  and  Will  on  which  the  Science  of  Language  depends ;  Of  Sentences  ;  Words  as 
Parts  of  Speech ;  Nouns  ;  Nouns  Substantive ;  Nouns  Adjective  ;  Participles  ;  Pro- 
nouns ;  Verbs ;  Articles ;  Prepositions  j  Conjunctions  ;  Adverbs  ;  Interjections  ;  Particles ; 
The  Mechanism  of  Speech. 

In  Preparation,  Part  II.  of  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE,  containing 
GLOSSOLOGY,  or  the  HISTORICAL  RELATIONS  of  LANGUAGE. 

Comprehending: — 1.  The  Etymology,  or  derivation,  of  particular  Words.  2.  The 
different  modes  of  their  Construction  in  different  Languages.  3.  The  comparative  Simi- 
larities and  Dissimilarities  of  Words  and  Construction  in  those  Languages.  4.  The 
Theoretical  Origin  of  Languages  in  one  or  more  sources.  5.  The  Possibility  and  Proba- 
bility of  forming  from  the  existing  Languages,  or  otherwise,  an  Universal  Language. 

Vol.  III.,  price  3s.,  doth  lettered, 
LOGIC.     By  the  Most  Reverend  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D., 

Archbishop  of  Dublin.     The  Original  Edition,  complete,  with  a  Compre- 
hensive Synopsis  and  a  Copious  Index  by  the  Editor. 

Introduction  :  Definition  of  Logic,  History,  Analytical  Sketch  of  the  Logical  System. 
— Chap.  I.  Of  the  Operations  of  the  Mind  and  of  Terms. — Chap.  II.  Of  Propositions. — 
Chap.  III.  Of  Arguments. — Chap.  IV.  Of  Modal  Syllogisms  and  of  all  Arguments 
besides  regular  a»d  pure  Categorical  Syllogisms. — Chap.  V.  Of  Fallacies. — Chap.  VI. 
Essay  on  the  Province  of  Reasoning. 
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Vol.  IV.,  price  3s.  6d,  cloth  lettered, 

RHETORIC.  By  the  Most  Reverend  RICHARD  WHATELY, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  Original  Edition,  complete,  with  a 
Comprehensive  Synopsis  and  a  Copious  Index  by  the  Editor. 

Introduction :  Exposition  of  the  subject.— Chap.  I.  Of  the  Invention,  Arrangement, 
and  Introduction  of  Arguments.  1.  Of  Propositions  to  be  Maintained.  2.  Of  Argu- 
ments. 3.  Of  the  various  Use  and  Order  of  the  several  kinds  of  Propositions  and  of 
Arguments  in  different  cases.  4.  Of  Introduction. — Chap.  II.  Of  Persuasion. — 
Chap.  III.  Style.  1.  Perspicuity  of  Style.  2.  Energy  of  Style.  3.  Elegance  of  Style. 
—Chap.  IV.  Elocution. 

Vol.  V.,  price  6s.,  cloth  lettered, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  FIRST 
DIVISION  :  THE  RISE  AND  EARLY  PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. By  the  Right  Reverend  SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
A  New  Edition,  Revised.  To  which  is  added,  a  DISSERTATION  ON 
MIRACLES.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  NEWMAN,  B.D.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

CONTENTS  : — I.  Introduction  to  History  of  Early  Christianity  ;  Religion  of  the  Gentile?, 
of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Samaritans.  Part  1.  The  Ministry  of  Christ.  Part  2.  The 
Apostolic  Age.  Part  3.  Age  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers. — II.  Correspondence  between 
Pliny  the  Consul  and  the  Emperor  Trajan,  respecting  the  Early  Christians. — III.  Life  of 
Apollonius  Tyanseus  ;  with  a  Comparison  between  the  Miracles  of  Scripture  and  those 
elsewhere  related  as  regards  their  respective  Object,  Nature,  and  Evidence. 

The  Second  and  Third  Divisions  of  the  Church  History  are  in  preparation. 

Vol.  VI.,  price  4s.,  cloth  lettered, 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     By  WILLIAM  NASSAU  SENIOR, 

Esq.,  late  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Political  Economy,  the  Science  which  Treats  of  the  Nature,  the  Production,  and  the 
Distribution  of  Wealth.  Nature  of  Wealth.  Value.  Four  elementary  Propositions  of  the 
Science  :  1,  General  Desire  for  Wealth;  2,  Causes  which  limit  Population  ;  3,  Produc- 
tion :  Instruments  of  Production,  Capital  and  Labour ;  4,  Comparison  of  Manufactures 
with  Agriculture.  Distribution  of  Wealth  ;  Exchange  ;  Monopolies  ;  Rent ;  Wages  ; 
Profit ;  Emigration.  With  an  Index. 

Vol.  VII.,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 
HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  from  the  Time  of  Alexander 

the  Great  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  A.M.  3595,  B.C.  409, 
to  A.D.  70.  By  the  Venerable  WILLIAM  HALE  HALE,  M.A.,  Master  of 
the  Charter  House,  and  Archdeacon  of  London. 

Chap.  I.  From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. — 
Chap.  II.  Review  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  Judaea  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah  to  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees. — Chap.  III.  The  Asamonean  Princes. — Chap.  IV.  Herod  the 
Great.— Chap.  V.  History  of  the  Jews,  from  the  Death  of  Herod  the  Great  to  the  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

Vol.  VIII.,  price  6s.  cloth  lettered. 

SACRED  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY,  from  the  Ante- 
diluvian Period  to  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Malachi.  A.M.  1  to  A.M.  3607, 
B.C.  397.  Edited  by  the  Rev.-F.  A.  Cox,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Introductory  Dissertation :    On  the  Claims  and   Uses  of  Sacred   History. — Chap.  I. 

Antediluvian  Period. — II.  Patriarchal  Age. — III.  Job. — IV.  Moses. V.  Joshua. VI. 

The  Judges  of  Israel  to  the  Monarchy  under  David. — VII.  David. — VIII.  The  Israelitish 
Monarchy  from  the  Reign  of  Solomon  to  the  Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes.— IX.  The 
Israelitish  Monarchy  from  the  Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes  to  the  Captivity  of  Judah. — 
X.  Isaiah,  and  the  Historical  Events  connected  with  his  Prophecies. — XI.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar.— XII.  Daniel. — XIII.  Jeremiah. — XTV.  Ezekiel.— XV.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. — 
XVI.  The  Latter  Minor  Prophets.— XVII.  The  Illustrious  Women  of  Ancient  Israel. 
Index.  — 
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Vol.  IX.,  price  7s.  6d,  doth  lettered, 

HISTORY  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE.     By  the  Hon.  Sir 

THOMAS  NOON  TALFOURD,  D.C.L. ;  the  Right  Reverend  CHARLES  JAMES 
BLOMFIELD,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London ;  R.  WHITCOMBE,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trin. 
Coll.,  Cambridge;  E.  POCOCKE,  Esq.;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  OTTLEY,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  and  the  Rev.  HENRY  THOMPSON,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Curate  of  Wrington. 

CONTENTS  :— Early  Greek  Poetry :  Linus,  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Homer,  Hesiod. — Tragic 
Poets  of  Greece,  with  a  View  of  the  Greek  Tragedy  :  JSschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides. 
— Chorus  in  Ancient  Tragedy.— Lyric  Poets  of  Greece :  Alcman,  Anacreon,  Stesichorus, 
Sappho,  Alcseus,  Ibycus,  Simonides,  Pindar,  Bacchylides. — Old  Comedy  of  Greece :  Epi- 
charmus,  Phormis,  Crates,  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes. — Middle  and  New  Comedy 
of  Greece  :  Menander,  Poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  Poets  of  the  New  Comedy. — Ionic 
Logographers  :  Hecatasus,  Charon,  Xanthus,  Hellanicus. — Greek  Historians  :  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Reflections  on  the  Greek  Historians. — Greek  Orators  :  Speeches 
given  by  Thucydides,  Pericles,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isaeus,  Demosthenes,  ^schines,  Demades, 
Hyperides. — Greek  Pastoral  Poetry  :  Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus. — Philological  Notes  : 
The  Greek  Article  ;  Digamma  ;  Dithyramhus. — Greek  Literary  Chronology. — Index. 

Vol.  X.,  price  5s,,  doth  lettered, 

MORAL    AND    METAPHYSICAL    PHILOSOPHY.— 

Part  I.  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY.  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  MAURICE.  A  New 
Edition,  entirely  Re-written. 

This  work  will  consist  of  two  Parts.  It  will  treat  of  the  Philosophy  before  and  after 
the  Coming  of  Christ.  The  subjects  considered  in  the  First  Part  will  be :— 1st,  The 
Hebrew  Philosophy ;  2nd,  The  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Assyrian  ;  3rd,  The  Hindoo  ;  4th, 
The  Chinese  ;  5th,  The  Persian  ;  6th,  The  Greek  ;  7th,  The  Roman  ;  8th,  The  Graeco- 
Hebraic  or  Alexandrian.  In  the  Second  Part  the  subjects  will  be  : — 1st,  The  Philosophy 
of  the  first  Six  Centuries  ;  2nd,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  3rd,  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Centuries  from  the  Thirteenth  to  our  own  time. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES  ARE  IN  PREPARATION  : — 

1.  MORAL  AND   METAPHYSICAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  MAURICE.     Part  II.  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

2.  INTRODUCTION    TO    UNIVERSAL    HISTORY. 

Two  DISSERTATIONS  : — 1 ,  On  the  USES  of  HISTORY  as  a  Study ;  2,  On 
the  SEPARATION  of  the  EARLY  FACTS  of  HISTORY  from  FABLE.  By  SIR 
JOHN  STODDART,  Knt.,  LL.D.  A  New  Edition,  entirely  Re-written. 

3.  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE.     By  the  late 
Rev.  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.D.,  of  Rugby ;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  OTTLEY,  M.A., 
Oriel  College,  Oxford;  the  Rev.  HENRY  THOMPSON,  M.A.,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  NEWMAN,  B.D.,  Oxford. 

4.  HISTORY  OF  GREEK,  ROMAN,  AND  ORIENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY.     By  the  Right  Reverend  C.  J.  BLOMFIELD,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London;  the  Rev.  J.  A.  JEREMIE,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;    the  Rev.  J.  W.  BLAKESLEY,   M.A. ; 
Sir  JOHN  STODDART,  LL.D.;    the  Rev.  G.  C.  RENOUARD,  B.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
the  Rev.  E.  SMEDLEY,  M.A.,  and  others. 

5.  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.    SECOND 
DIVISION  :— CHRISTIANITY   IN    THE    MIDDLE    AGES.     By  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  JEREMIE,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  other  contributors. 
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6.  HISTORY  OF  THE  OCCULT  SCIENCES.     By  the 

Rev.  EDWARD  SMEDLEY,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Editor  of  the  First  Edition  of  this  Encyclopaedia ;  the  Rev.  HENRY 
THOMPSON,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  the  Rev.  G.  C.  RE- 
NOUARD, B.D.,  F.R.S.;  W.  COOKE  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  LL.D. ;  and  others. 

CONTENTS  : — 1.  The  Belief  in  Supernatural  Beings :  Fairies,  Familiars,  Hobgoblins,  &c. 
2.  Pretenders  to  Supernatural  Knowledge  or  Power :  Magi,  Oracles,  Necromancers, 
Witches,  Somnambulists,  &c.  3.  Monster,"  :  Giants,  Pigmies,  Mermaids,  &c.  4.  Divina- 
tion, or  the  Art  of  Foretelling  Events :  Special  Methods,  as  Astrology,  Horoscopy, 
Chiromancy,  Dreams,  Lots,  &c.  5.  Special  Superstitions  :  Hermits,  Comets,  Lycan- 
thropy,  the  Holy  Grail,  &c.  6.  Materia  Magica :  Alchymy,  Charms  and  Spells,  Magical 
Properties  of  Animals,  Vegetables,  Minerals,  and  Products  of  Art. 

7.  EARLY   ORIENTAL    HISTORY.      Egypt,    Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Arabia,  &c.      Edited   by   the   Rev.  Professor  EADIE,   D.D., 
L.L.D,  F.S.A.     With  numerous  Illustrations  of  Antiquities,  &c. 

8.  ELECTRO-METALLURGY.     By  JAMES  NAPIER,  Esq., 
F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

This  work  will  contain  an  account  of  the  most  improved  methods  of  depositing  Copper, 
Silver,  Gold,  and  other  Metals,  in  useful  processes. 

9.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  OF  THE 

ANCIENTS.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  the  Hon.  Sir  THOMAS  NOON  TALFOURD, 
D.C.L. ;  PETER  BARLOW,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  the  Rev.  F.  LUNN,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ; 
and  other  contributors. 

10.  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.    From  its  Earliest  Records  to 
its  Final  Subversion  by  the  Romans.     In  Two  Divisions.     By  the  Hon. 
Sir  T.  N.  TALFOURD,  D.C.L. ;  the  Very  Rev.  WILLIAM  ROE  LYALL,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Canterbury ;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  MOUNTAIN,  D.D.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  the  Rev.  G.  C.  RENOUARD,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Sidney- 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge ;  the  Right  Rev.  M.  RUSSELL,  D.C.L.,  L.L.D., 
Bishop  of  Glasgow ;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  OTTLEY,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford ;  J.  T.  RUTT,  Esq. ;  and  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

11.  HISTORY  OF  ROME.     From  the  Foundation  of  the 
City  of  Rome  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Western  Empire.     In  Three  Di- 
visions.    By  the  late  Rev.  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.D.,  of  Rugby ;  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  JEREMIE,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge ;  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  Article  on  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Metropolitan^  was  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  the  late 
Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  who  became  Editor  of  that  work  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Smedley.  Mr.  Rose  expressed  his  wish,  that  the  form 
of  the  treatise  should  be  historical  and  not  didactic.  I  thought  that 
there  were  many  histories  of  Philosophy  already;  that  the  space 
allotted  to  a  single  article  in  an  Encyclopaedia  was  hardly  sufficient 
to  contain  one;  and  that  I  was  very  incompetent  to  write  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Rose  gave  for  objecting  to  a  dog- 
matical treatise  seemed  to  me  very  weighty. 

On  consideration  I  believed  that  I  should  be  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  accomplished  Editor,  who  had,  I  knew,  a 
very  hearty  dislike  to  mere  historical  abridgments,  if,  leaving  the 
student  to  seek  for  a  formal  and  regular  account  of  systems  in  the  many- 
French  or  German  works  which  profess  to  furnish  one,  I  contented 
myself  with  offering  him  a  few  hints  which  might  help  him  in  ex- 
amining the  purpose  of  the  most  conspicuous  teachers;  in  reading 
their  books,  when  they  had  left  any;  in  connecting  them  with  the 
country  or  the  age  wherein  they  flourished.  If  I  confined  myself 
to  this  object  I  hoped  that  the  Article,  however  short  and  imperfect, 
would  not  necessarily  be  superficial.  The  remarks  in  it  could  not  be 
a  substitute  for  the  reflections  of  the  reader,  or  for  an  examination  of 
the  original  sources ;  they  might  lead,  I  hoped,  to  both. 

Nearly  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  the  kind-hearted  and  excel- 
lent man  under  whose  auspices  I  began  this  Essay,  I  have  been 
requested  to  prepare  it  for  separate  publication.  In  looking  over  it 
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after  so  long  an  interval,  I  have  discovered  that  it  accomplished  very 
inadequately  even  the  humble  object  which  I  had  originally  proposed 
to  myself.  I  failed,  as  it  now  seems  to  me,  hi  a  clear  apprehension  of 
the  word  Philosophy, — in  seeing  what  part  different  nations  had  taken 
in  the  inquiries  which  it  denotes, — in  tracing  the  workings  of  the 
Wisdom  which  had  guided  these  inquiries, — in  noticing  how  one 
grew  out  of  another.  I  found  also  I  had  indulged  far  too  much  in 
disquisition,  and  too  little  in  biography.  Some  of  these  errors  I  have 
endeavoured  to  correct  in  the  present  Volume,  a  great  portion  of  which 
is  entirely  new.  Some  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  remain,  and  will  be 
as  offensive  to  the  reader  as  they  are  to  the  writer.  I  wish  him  at 
least  to  understand  what  I  have  attempted,  that  he  may  be  the  more 
aware  of  my  deficiencies,  may  suffer  less  from  them,  and  may  not 
judge  me  by  the  standard  of  learned  and  elaborate  books,  which 
I  never  pretended  to  imitate.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  ex- 
punged the  disagreeable  affectation  of  the  plural  pronoun ;  but  I  did 
not  like  to  destroy  altogether  the  connection  between  this  Volume  and 
the  Encyclopaedia,  seeing  that  I  have  many  personal  reasons  for  being 
thankful  that  I  had  the  honour  of  contributing  to  its  pages. 

The  present  Volume  treats  only  of  Ancient  Philosophy ;  the  second 
part  of  the  original  article  will  require  to  be  entirely  re-written. 


London,  July  1850. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


i. 

PHILOSOPHY  means  literally  the  love  of  Wisdom.     It  is  the  Philosophy, 
love  of  a  hidden  treasure.     Therefore  it  comes  to  mean  a  search 
after  Wisdom. 


II. 

That  this  hidden  treasure  is  not  something  which  can  be  Physical 
seen  or  handled,  weighed  or  measured,  all  have  confessed. 
Yet  it  may  be  sought  among  the  things  that  are  seen  and 
handled,  weighed  and  measured,  or,  to  use  a  more  general 
expression  still,  among  the  things  that  are  produced  and  grow 
— among  Physical  things. 


III. 

The  philosopher  asks  whether  Wisdom  is  in  these  things ;  Metaphysical 
whether  it  is  of  the  same  kind  with  them ;  or  whether  it  is  of 
a  different  kind,  whether  it  is  fixed,  constant,  unproduced  ? 
He  who  seeks  for  an  object  which  is  not  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  things  around  him  is  called  a  Metaphysical  philosopher. 

[M.  p.]  B 
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IV. 

Moral  But  how  has  he  learned  to  dream  of  any  object  different  in 

kind  from  these  things  ?  Is  he  different  from  them  ?  How 
comes  he  to  desire  this  Wisdom,  this  hidden  treasure  ?  Must 
it  not  have  more  to  do  with  him  than  with  them?  If  he 
knew  himself,  the  ways,  habits,  manners,  which  belong  to  his 
race,  might  he  not  be  nearer  to  the  object  which  he  seeks? 
These  ways,  habits,  manners,  occupy  the  Moral  philosopher. 


V. 

Design  of  this  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  sketch  to  indicate  how  men 
have  been  led  into  these  inquiries,  how  in  different  countries 
and  ages  they  have  been  pursued,  what  have  been  the  issues 
of  them. 


VI. 

Subjects—  Moral  inquiries  are  suggested  by  our  daily  acts,  our  ordinary 
speech,  our  necessary  relations.  Metaphysical  inquiries  are 
suggested  by  the  discovery  of  powers  in  ourselves  which  we  do 
not  find  in  other  creatures.  The  former  therefore  concern  us 
most,  and"  in  a  history  will  present  themselves  first  to  our 
notice.  But  we  shall  find  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  01 
physical  inquiries,  so  far  as  they  have  been  entered  upon 
merely  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  order  and  constitution 
of  the  world  around  us,  nothing  will  be  reported.  So  far  as 
they  have  been  suggested  by  the  desire  to  find  Wisdom,  they 
are  too  much  involved  in  moral  inquiries,  they  are  too  evidently 
presumed  in  the  word  metaphysical  to  be  passed  over.  The 
philosopher  seeks  for  Wisdom  everywhere  that  he  may  know 
where  it  is  not. 
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VII. 

All  nations  have  been  engaged  in  this  search  for  Wisdom,  Limitation  of 
those  most  actively  which  have  left  most  records  of  themselves 
in  the  History  of  the  World.  Buildings,  poems,  pictures, 
mechanical  arts,  above  all  polities,  have  indicated  the  direction 
which  different  periods,  countries,  individuals  have  taken  in 
the  pursuit.  But  the  name  "  Philosopher"  has  been  generally 
and  rightly  confined  to  one  who  has  engaged  deliberately  in 
the  search,  and  has  traced  out  a  method  in  it.  Such  a  man 
interprets  the  less  conscious  strivings  of  his  contemporaries. 


VIII. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  make  even  the  Not  a  history 
most  rapid  and  superficial  sketch  of  philosophical  investigations  and  systems, 
merely  a  record  of  the  conclusions  at  which  different  Schools 
have  arrived.  These  conclusions  are  in  general  premature 
efforts  to  terminate  the  search  for  Wisdom,  to  confine  the 
results  of  it  within  a  few  meagre  propositions.  To  trace  the 
thoughts  which  were  working  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
founded  Schools,  to  discover  how  they  were  affected  by  their 
characters,  teachers,  disciples,  opponents,  personal  and  political 
conflicts,  to  watch  the  processes  by  which  they  were'expanded, 
completed,  narrowed,  is  a  far  more  interesting  work,  and  one 
which  falls  far  more  properly  within  the  province  of  the  his- 
torian of  philosophy.  Those  who  busy  themselves  with  the 
speculations  and  contradictions  of  Schools  are  likely  to  begin 
with  extravagant  expectations  and  to  end  in  despondency. 
Earnest  sympathising  meditations  upon  the  actual  efforts  of 
men  to  discover  the  secret  of  their  life,  and  the  ends  for  which 
they  live,  contain  equal  encouragements  to  humility  and  to 
hope. 

B  2 
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IX. 

Division  of        This  sketch  will  consist  of  two  parts.     It  will  treat  of  the 

the  subject. 

Philosophy  before  and  after  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  sub- 
jects considered  in  the  first  part  will  be — 1st.  The  Hebrew 
Philosophy;  2nd.  The  Hindoo;  3rd.  The  Chinese;  4th.  The 
Persian ;  5th.  The  Greek ;  6th.  The  Eoman ;  7th.  The  Grasco- 
Hebraic  or  Alexandrian.  In  the  second  part  the  subjects  will 
be — 1.  The  Philosophy  of  the  first  six  centuries ;  2.  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages;  3.  The  Philosophy  of  the 
centuries  from  the  thirteenth  to  our  own  time. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    HEBREWS. 

SECTION  I. 
GROUNDS  OF  HEBREW  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  THE  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  commonly  passed  over  by  the  historian  whether  the 
of  philosophy.  Yet  the  book  of  Job  describes  philosophy  in  particu-  Icripfures 
larly  exact  language.  "Where  is  wisdom  found,  and  where  is  the  th^uie'aof 
place  of  understanding  ?"  this  is  said  to  be  the  inquiry  in  which  man  philosophy, 
is  more  interested  than  in  finding  the  veins  of  silver  or  in  bringing  the 
gold  out  of  the  earth.  The  book  of  Proverbs  sets  forth  the  search 
for  wisdom  as  its  subject  and  purpose.  Man  is  to  dig  for  it  as  for  hid 
treasure.  Such  language  is  scarcely  consistent  with  an  opinion  which 
has  been  eagerly  maintained  by  persons  holding  the  most  opposite 
views  respecting  these  books ;  that  they  assume  all  knowledge  to  be 
communicated  from  above,  and  therefore  not  to  be  an  object  for  the 
search  or  investigation  of  man.  This  opinion,  however,  could  not 
have  been  entertained  so  generally  if  there  had  been  no  facts  or  rea- 
sons to  justify  it.  The  writers  of  the  book  of  Job  and  of  the  book 
of  Proverbs  presume  the  existence  of  a  revelation,  nay,  ground  their 
feeling  of  the  possibility  and  the  duty  of  a  search  for  wisdom  upon 
it.  Evidently,  then,  this  revelation  must  have  a  different  meaning 
in  their  minds  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  minds  of  many  moderns. 
To  know  what  sense  it  does  bear,  we  must  refer  to  those  books  which 
profess  to  record  how  God  made  himself  known  to  man.  In  these 
we  shall  find  not  Hebrew  philosophy  itself,  but  the  grounds  and 
elements  of  it. 

2.  The  book  of  Genesis  opens  with  the  creation  of  the  World,  or  Genesis. 
Order,  in  which  we  are  dwelling.     Modern  geological  discoveries  and  principles, 
speculations  have  done  much  to  remove  a  veil  which  had  been  thrown 
over  the  meaning  of  this  record,  and  to  bring  forth  the  all-important 
principle,  that  the  sacred  historian  is  speaking  of  the  world  in  its 
relation  to  MAN.     The  whole  after  history  is  incoherent  and  unin- 
telligible if  this  principle  is  forgotten ;    if  the  words  "  God  made 
Man  in  his  own  likeness,"  are  not  taken  as  the  key  to  it ;  if  the  course 
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of  the  visible  world  is  not  contemplated  as  secondary  and  subordinate 
to  the  relation  between  God  and  our  race. 

3.  These  data  once  assumed,  it  becomes  not  a  strange  exceptional 
fact  that  the  unseen  Being  should  reveal  or  unveil  himself  to  Man,  but 
the  law  and  condition  of  man's  being.  That  He  after  whose  image 
the  creature  is  made  should  not  have  given  him  the  capacity  for  be- 
holding his  own  archetype,  that  He  should  refuse  him  the  power  of 
being  what  he  was  made  to  be,  this  would  be  the  contradiction. 
Accordingly  it  is  taken  throughout  these  Scriptures  as  a  contradiction. 
God  is  everywhere  said  to  be  speaking  to  man ;  man  is  intended  to 
hear.  God  places  the  first  man  in  a  garden,  calls  forth  in  him  the 
power  by  which  he  names  the  creatures,  provides  him  with  a  help- 
mate, creates  the  marriage  bond.  He  submits  to  a  lower  creature, 
denies  the  authority  of  the  invisible  Lord,  wishes  to  hide  himself 
from  His  presence.  He  is  awakened  to  own  that  presence,  and  to  feel 
that  he  has  transgressed.  He  is  driven  from  the  garden  :  he  is  to 
eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  but  this  labour  is  to  teach 
him  that  he  is  not  dependent  upon  the  earth  which  he  is  to  till  and 
subdue ;  that  he  is  dependent  upon  an  invisible  Ruler.  The  first 
murder  is  committed  in  the  world :  God  asks  Cain  for  his  brother. 
His  great  punishment  is  that  he  goes  out  from  the  presence  of  God. 
His  descendants  are  described  as  building  cities  and  inventing  me- 
chanical arts.  Another  race,  of  which  Seth  is  the  head,  is  said  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  first  is  in  an  irregular,  dis- 
orderly condition.  The  second  confesses  itself  to  be  under  the  Divine 
government.  Though  nothing  is  recorded  of  it  but  the  succession  of 
its  families,  it  is  treated  as  being  in  the  state  intended  for  man  at 
this  stage  of  his  growth.  General  violence  and  confusion  afterwards 
overspread  the  earth.  A  flood  is  sent  to  punish  the  wickedness  of 
those  who  dwell  upon  it :  the  race  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  Seth 
family.  A  covenant  of  God  with  man  is  the  foundation  of  the 
restored  world.  The  sons  of  Noah  are  meant  to  people  the  earth 
according  to  their  tongues,  in  their  nations,  in  their  families.  A  por- 
tion of  them  seeks  to  set  at  naught  this  purpose,  and  to  build  a 
tower  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  that  they  may  not  be  scattered  abroad 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  God,  we  are  told,  confounded  the  rebellious 
scheme.  They  left  off  to  build  that  tower.  But  a  mighty  hunter 
established  the  kingdoms  of  Babel  and  of  Nineveh.  The  Babel 
kingdom  is  throughout  Scripture  treated  as  the  form  of  godless 
society. 

The  ground  4.  A  Divine  education,  then,  is  assumed  as  the  regular  basis  of 
knowledge  human  life  and  human  fellowship.  God  teaches  man  what  he  is.  Man 
knows  what  he  is  ;  he  fulfils  his  appointed  task  just  so  far  as  he  receives 
this  instruction.  The  instruction  proceeds  from  an  invisible  Being, 
and  is  addressed  to  something  else  in  man  than  that  which  connects 
him  with  the  visible  world.  He  is  always  ready  to  forget  God,  to 
bow  down  before  visible  things.  So  far  as  he  does  this,  he  becomes  a 
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slave  and  an  animal.  So  far  as  he  does  this,  the  society  in  which 
he  lives  becomes  corrupt  and  untenable. 

5.  Abram   is   called  out  by  God  from  his  father's  house  to  go  The  educa- 
into  a  strange  land.     This  calling  is  the  foundation  of  his  life.     The  AbnSfam. 
Lord   of  all  is  speaking  to  him  ;  he  heeds  the  voice  and  obeys  it. 

That  Lord  makes  him  know  that  He  is  one  in  whom  he  may  trust. 
He  believes  in  Him  as  a  righteous  Being.  His  faith  is  counted  to 
him  for  righteousness  ;  he  acknowledges  the  Being  in  whose  like- 
ness he  is  made  ;  he  becomes  like  Him.  His  outward  life  is  of  the 
most  commonplace  kind.  He  is  simply  a  shepherd,  with  many 
flocks  and  herds,  dwelling  in  tents,  surrounded  by  people  who  dwell 
in  cities  with  whom  he  does  not  mix  but  with  whom  he  has  fre- 
quent dealings.  Once  he  goes  forth  at  the  head  of  his  servants  to 
rescue  a  kinsman  who  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Sodom. 
As  he  returns,  he  finds  a  priest  of  the  most  high  God  in  Salem,  to  whom 
he  gives  a  tenth  of  his  spoil.  He  goes  into  Egypt :  it  is  already  an 
organized  nation ;  a  Pharoah  is  reigning  there.  He  loses  his  faith  in 
God,  and  tells  a  lie  to  save  himself:  it  almost  costs  him  his  wife. 
All  his  discipline  is  of  the  same  practical  kind.  He  finds  that  God 
overthrows  cities  which  have  become  hateful  and  given  up  to  beastly 
crimes :  he  is  taught  to  intercede  for  the  righteous  in  these  cities. 
He  is  sure  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  not  slay  them  with 
the  wicked.  He  must  do  right.  Abraham  is  living  under  the  pro- 
mise that  in  him  and  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  are  to  be 
blessed  :  but  he  has  no  seed.  A  child  is  born  to  him  by  a  bond- 
woman living  in  his  house.  Thus  he  hopes  the  promise  will  be  ful- 
filled :  but  he  is  told  that  the  child  of  his  own  wife  must  be  his  heir. 
She  is  barren  :  yet  he  believes.  He  waits  long.  When  the  child  has 
been  born,  and  is  growing  up,  he  is  called  to  sacrifice  it.  He  gives 
himself  to  God ;  is  ready  to  do  what  is  commanded.  Another 
offering  is  provided,  and  Abraham  is  blessed  for  his  trust.  Thus  the 
whole  history,  so  far  as  he  individually  is  concerned,  is  the  history 
of  a  man  taught  to  know  himself  by  knowing  in  whom  he  has  to 
believe.  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  distinguish  him  from  his  kind: 
he  learns  that  which  he  has  in  common  with  all  human  beings :  he 
learns  the  relations  in  which  human  beings  stand  to  the  world  about 
them  and  to  their  Creator. 

6.  But  such  a  history  cannot  be  merely  an  individual  one.     That  The  educa- 
he  may  know  what  he  is,    Abraham  is  taught  what  it  is  to  be  a  chosen 
master,  a  husband,  a  father.     The  discipline  which  has  most  to  do  fal 
with  himself  has  to  do  with  him  in  these  characters.     It  is  in  his 
position  as  the  head  of  a  family,  the  founder  of  a  race,  that  God 
speaks  to  him.     Thus  he  is  educated  to  feel  his  connection  with  the 

past  and  with  the  future.  Hebrew  history  is  grounded  upon  the  be- 
lief that  God  made  a  covenant  with  the  patriarchs  and  with  their  seed 
after  them.  They  are  circumcised :  they  are  taught  that  they  are 
separated  and  set  apart  by  the  Lord  of  all.  The  sign  shows  that 
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what  they  are  separated  from  is  something  in  themselves.  Their  own 
flesh  is  cut  off.  The  Hebrew  has  the  same  tendency  to  forget  God 
as  other  men.  Other  men,  again,  are  treated  as  subjects  of  Divine 
teaching  as  well  as  the  chosen  race.  God  speaks  to  Abimelech  and 
to  Pharoah.  The  sign  of  the  covenant  itself  is  shared  with  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael.  The  patriarchs  are  shown  to  have  all  the  evils 
of  their  neighbours,  to  have  some  which  belong  peculiarly  to  them 
from  their  sense  of  having  peculiar  privileges.  Jacob  is  more  deceitful 
and  treacherous  than  Esau ;  he  who  prizes  his  birthright  than  he  who 
despises  it.  The  one  tries  to  get  the  rights  of  an  heir  of  the  cove- 
nant by  trick ;  the  other  thinks  nothing  of  that  inheritance,  but  much 
of  the  loss  of  corn  and  wine  which  he  believes  are  entailed  upon  it. 
Both  are  disappointed :  the  deceiver  becomes  a  wanderer ;  but  in  his 
wandering  learns  that  God  is  with  him,  though  he  knew  it  not,  and 
that  there  is  a  ladder  between  earth  and  heaven.  He  has  put  himself 
under  a  Divine  education ;  it  does  not  leave  him  till  it  has  punished 
him  for  his  falsehood.  The  more  frank  and  open-hearted  hunter  has 
his  reward :  he  does  not  lose  what  he  feared  to  lose  ;  he  misses  only 
that  which  he  never  cared  for. 

7.  The  rest  of  the  book  of  Genesis  is  in  harmony  with  these  por- 
tions of  it.     The  heads  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  circumcised  sons  of 
Jacob,  commit  the  crimes  which  might  be  looked  for  in  a  set  of  wild 
shepherds  and  settlers.     Their  sins  are  especially  family  sins.     The 
one  who  feels  what  it  is  to  be  in  covenant  with  a   righteous  being  is 
taught  to  understand  his  privilege  by  being  an  exile  and  a  prisoner. 
He  learns  that  God  is  with  him,  keeping  him  from  evil,  giving  him 
wisdom.      He  believes  that  He  cares  for  Pharoah  and  Egypt,  and  is 
their  Ruler  and  Teacher  as  well  as  his.     He  becomes  an  instructor  to 
a  king.     But  it  is  still  with  his  family  relations  that  the  historian  is 
chiefly  occupied  ;  he  cares  more  to  tell  how  he  behaved  to  his  brethren, 
and  was  made  known  to  them,  than  how  he  bought  up  the  lands  of 
the  people  of  Egypt.     The  consciences  and  hearts  of  human  beings 
have  testified  that  he  is  right ;   that  such  records  do  concern  us  more, 
and  are  really  more  wonderful  than  the  other :  they  belong  to  humanity, 
to  morality :  they  set  forth  the  family  relations  of  human  beings  as 
the  first  stage  of  their  spiritual  history ;  that  out  of  which  all  the 
other  stages  must  gradually  develop  themselves. 

8.  The  book  of  Exodus  exhibits  the  Jewish  people  still  as  a  col- 
lection of  families :  they  have  multiplied  in  Egypt,  are  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  body  of  aliens,  are  reduced  into  slavery.     The  book  gives 
the  history  of  their  deliverance  from  this  condition.     God  sees  the 
affliction  of  the  people,  and  hears  their  cry ;    He  remembers   his 
covenant,  and  calls  a  man  out  of  one  of  their  tribes  to  be   their 
deliverer.     Egypt  is  presented  to  us  as  a  nation  abounding  in  wise 
men :    they  practise  magic  and  soothsaying :   they  are  the  advisers 
of  the  king.     Moses  is  brought  up  in  the  court  of  the  king,  and 
is  learned  in  this  wisdom.     While  he  is  still  young,  he  feels  for 
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his  countrymen,  tries  to  deliver  them,  and  smites  an  Egyptian. 
He  becomes  an  exile  in  the  land  of  Midian.  There,  as  he  is  keeping 
his  father-in-law's  flock  at  the  back  of  the  desert,  the  Lord  God 
speaks  to  him,  and  tells  him  that  that  He  is  the  God  of  Abraham 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  But  He  makes  known  to  Moses  another  name — 
"  Say  to  the  Israelites  that  the  I  AM  hath  sent  thee  to  them." 
In  this  name  he  speaks  to  his  countrymen ;  in  this  name  he  com- 
mands Pharoah  to  let  the  people  go.  "  The  Lord  God  of  the 
Hebrews  "  had  sent  him  with  that  message.  Pharoah  asks  "  Who  is 
this  Lord  God  ?"  and  increases  the  people's  burdens.  The  river  is 
smitten  ;  flies,  lice,  locusts  attack  the  Egyptians  ;  the  magicians  mimic 
the  plagues.  At  last  they  and  the  people  confess  that  a  real  hand  is 
stretched  out  upon  them.  The  first-born  are  destroyed.  The  slaves  go 
out  with  a  high  hand.  A  memorial  feast  is  appointed  them,  which 
they  are  to  keep  from  generation  to  generation ;  a  witness  that  the 
Lord  was  the  protector  of  their  households,  and  that  He  brought 
them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

9.  In  this  stage  of  the  history,  the  principles  are  evidently  the  same  The  new 
as  in  the  first.     The  invisible  Lord  is  still  the  great  speaker  and  whatait°n 
actor  in  it.    Men  are  recognised  as  in  their  right  state  when  they  hear  slsnltied- 
His  voice  and  confess  His  acting.     It  is  still  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception that  He  should  reveal  himself.     But  the  new  revelation  is 
evidently  of  a  deeper  kind  than  the  former.    The  Egyptian  priests  and 
magicians  had  all  kinds  of  thoughts  and  speculations  about  God ; 

they  had  all  plans  of  representing  Him  and  propitiating  Him. 
Hence  superstitions,  tricks,  exaltation  of  men  for  their  skill  in  these 
tricks,  worship  of  the  visible  things  in  which  they  had  discovered 
tokens  of  power,  instruments  of  utility,  causes  of  fear.  The  Lord 
of  all  comes  forth  declaring  Himself  as  the  true  Being ;  Himself 
the  teacher  of  wisdom  to  man,  the  ruler  of  the  things  to  which  he 
is  doing  homage.  He  makes  the  power  felt  which  He  is  continually 
exercising.  The  plagues  were  signal  startling  specimens  of  judg- 
ments which  He  had  exhibited  before,  and  would  exhibit  again  in 
that  land.  They  are  remarkable  chiefly  for  this,  that  the  reason  of 
them  is  explained.  Natural  agents  are  shown  to  obey  a  moral  law  ; 
a  righteous  Being  sends  them ;  they  are  to  .punish  the  oppressor, 
and  deliver  the  oppressed. 

10.  On  this  foundation  the  polity  of  the  Israelites  stands.     The  Hebrew 
name  of  God  is  the  ground  of  it ;  He  is  the  deliverer  of  the  people  ;  pollty> 
He  calls  out  the  leader  who  guides  them  through  the  wilderness ;  He 
gives  them  bread  each  morning,  and  causes  the  water  to  flow  from  the 

rock  for  them.  He  goes  before  them  by  night  and  by  day ;  He  casts 
the  horse  and  the  rider  into  the  deep.  He  is  the  judge  between  man 
and  man,  the  Teacher  of  their  judges.  He  gives  the  law,  He  appoints 
the  priest  and  the  sacrifice ;  He  orders  the  host,  and  goes  with  it 
to  battle.  He  is  the  head  of  the  tribes ;  He  appoints  the  bounds  of 
their  habitation.  The  commonest  arrangements  have  their  sanction 
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from  His  name.  He  inspires  the  artificer  with  his  power  of  doing 
cunning  works ;  He  himself  dwells  in  the  tabernacle,  and  meets  the 
worshipper  at  the  mercy-seat. 

11.  The  covenant  of  God  is  at  the  root  of  the  national  as  it  was  of 
the  family  society.  There  was  for  the  most  part  no  novelty  in  the 
mere  Jewish  institutions.  A  law,  a  priesthood,  sacrifices,  temples, 
existed  in  Egypt.  The  Jew  did  not  bring  these  social  forms  with 
him,  he  found  them  established  in  the  land  to  which  he  and  his  coun- 
trymen went  as  a  band  of  shepherds.  They  might  have  been  cast 
aside  as  mere  portions  of  an  idolatrous  system.  In  that  case,  the  Is- 
raelites would  have  retained  a  set  of  family  or  pastoral  institutions 
after  they  had  grown  into  the  dimensions  of  a  people  ;  in  other  words, 
they  would  have  become  an  Arab  horde.  Had  Moses  stolen  the  tenet 
of  the  unity  of  God  from  the  Egyptian  sages,  and  published  it  to  his 
countrymen  as  a  witness  that  they  were  no  longer  a  degraded  caste, 
and  that  they  might  worship  the  one  God  of  nature  instead  of  the 
multitudinous  gods  of  their  oppressors,  this  would  have  been  their  fate. 
If,  after  taking  this  course,  he  had,  in  accommodation  to  their  preju- 
dices, pretended  that  he  had  a  mission  from  an  actual,  living  Being, 
who  had  authorized  him  to  establish  a  system  in  all  its  essentials  like 
the  Egyptian,  with  a  hard,  lazy  tenet  of  the  Divine  unity  appended 
to  it,  he  would  have  framed  the  most  incongruous  scheme  of  falsehood 
ever  palmed  upon  the  world ;  his  name  ought  to  be  held  accursed 
as  that  of  the  wickedest  of  all  liars  and  blasphemers.  Before  we 
pronounce  that  sentence  upon  him,  we  should  hear  his  own  account 
of  the  matter.  He  does  not  boast  that  he  proclaimed  any  tenet  about 
the  unity  of  God  at  all.  He  says  that  the  I  AM,  the  living  God,  sent 
him  to  be  the  guide  and  deliverer  of  his  countrymen.  The  Egyptians 
beh'eved  in  a  hidden  god.  He  said  that  hidden  God  had  come  forth 
to  declare  himself.  The  Egyptians  thought  that  He  had  delegated  to 
a  set  of  priests  the  power  to  interpret  His  mind.  He  said  God  was 
ever  living  and  acting.  The  priest  was  the  witness  of  His  presence, 
and  of  His  relation  to  men.  The  Egyptian  held  that  sacrifices  were 
the  means  of  converting  the  Divine  will  to  man's  will.  He  said  they 
were  confessions  of  man's  revolt  from  God's  will,  and  could  never  be 
bribes  to  the  Divine  Being,  who  had  Himself  appointed  their  kind  and 
their  amount.  The  Egyptian  spoke  of  laws  which  were  either  irre- 
versible or  to  be  changed  at  the  will  of  the  monarch.  He  spoke  of 
laws  as  the  utterance  of  an  unseen  and  eternal  King,  which  no  man 
could  set  aside,  which  were  ever  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God 
himself,  enforced  by  thunders  and  lightnings,  declaring  to  each  Israelite 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  God,  warning  him  of  tendencies  which 
were  hateful  in  God's  eyes,  and  would  destroy  him.  The  Egyptian  had 
statutes  provided  for  the  particular  emergencies  of  the  land,  which  must 
be  enforced  by  some  religious  machinery.  The  law  of  Moses  assumes 
that  the  Lord  of  All,  who  does  not  think  it  beneath  Him  to  care  for 
the  growth  of  trees  and  the  fall  of  sparrows,  directed  the  arrangements 
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which  were  suitable  to  an  agricultural  people  dwelling  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Egyptians  had  temples  where  they  wor- 
shipped beings  whom  they  conceived  of  from  the  different  pheno- 
mena of  Nature  in  the  places  where  these  temples  stood.  Moses 
affirmed  that  God  does  not  float  in  the  air,  or  dwell  in  the  hills,  or  in 
the  clouds  ;  but  that  there,  where  it  pleased  him  to  dwell,  might  His 
glory  be  felt,  there  might  the  worshipper  converse  with  him. 

Whether  this  description  of  the  polity  be  true  or  not,  it  is  at  least 
consistent.  It  does  not  set  aside  Egyptian  institutions  or  Egyptian 
faith  ;  it  justifies  them  by  inverting  them.  They  were  grounded  upon 
man's  conceptions  of  God :  the  Israelite's  upon  God's  declaration  of 
Himself  to  man.  The  one  assumes  the  nation  to  be  a  society  which 
must  be  upheld,  which  can  only  be  upheld,  by  Divine  sanction;  which 
must  therefore  forge  these  sanctions.  The  other  assumes  the  nation 
to  be  established  by  the  living  and  true  God  himself,  to  be  the  witness 
of  His  truth  and  permanence,  to  be  bound  to  a  perpetual  protest  and 
war  against  every  attempt  to  confound  Him  with  visible  objects. 

12.  This,  according  to  the  Hebrew  economy,  is  the  one  great  cha-  The  office  of 
racteristic  function  of  the  nation.     It  grows  out  of  the  family  ;  it  is 
grounded  on  the  family  covenant ;  it  must  preserve  the  family  distinc- 
tions ;  its  lands  must  be  apportioned  to  the  different  tribes ;  its  me- 
morial feasts  must  be  connected  with  the  life  of  the  household ;  in 

battle  every  man  must  encamp  by  the  standard  of  the  house  of  his 
fathers.  But  the  nation  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  families.  N  It  is  a 
witness  of  a  perpetual  battle  that  is  going  on  between  order  and  dis- 
order, right  and  wrong,  the  invisible  God  who  is  the  Lord  of  man,  and 
the  visible  things  which  are  claiming  lordship  over  him.  The  Israelite, 
the  covenant  servant  of  God,  is  to  take  part  in  this  fight ;  he  is  to  go 
forth  as  God's  instrument  in  putting  down  corruption  and  oppression. 
When  he  has  a  commission  to  destroy,  he  is  to  destroy.  He  is  to 
hold  the  sacrifice  of  individual  life  a  cheap  thing  for  the  sake  of  assert- 
ing the  right  and  the  truth,  which  men  have  violated.  Idolatry  he 
looks  upon  as  the  cause  of  all  strife  and  degradation.  He  is  to  hate 
it  with  a  perfect  hatred. 

13.  This  new  stage  in  the  life  of  the  Israelites  is  the  commencement 

of  Song  and  of  Written  Law.  The  first  is  the  expression  of  thanksgiving  s<Hlgt 
for  deliverance  from  the  visible  oppressor.  It  proclaims  the  Lord  as  a 
deliverer  and  a  man  of  war.  It  is  poured  forth  by  an  individual  man 
who  feels  that  he  is  the  member  of  a  nation,  and  who  becomes  its 
spokesman.  Though  he  speaks  the  praises  of  God,  he  feels  that  he  is 
inspired  by  God.  The  flame  of  the  song,  like  that  of  the  sacrifice,  has 
been  first  kindled  by  Him  to  whom  it  ascends. 

The  Code  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  Song.     It  comes  from  the  The  Code, 
lips  of  the  Lord,  it  is  simply  His  utterance.     It  carries  with  it  no  in- 
spiration.    It  takes  each  man  apart,  and  makes  him  feel  that  he  alone 
is  spoken  to,  though  a  crowd  surrounds  him.     Yet  it,  too,  comes 
forth  from  a  Deliverer ;  it  is  the  sign  of  a  new  and  greatly-advanced 
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stage  of  education.  The  discipline  of  experience  has  not  passed  away, 
but  distinct  formal  precepts  have  been  added  to  it.  The  memorial 
stones  or  pillars  have  given  place  to  the  written  letter.  The  finger  of 
God  has  permanently  set  down  the  decrees  which  his  people  are  to  keep. 
its  authority.  They  are  decrees.  The  whole  force  of  the  code,  as  a  code,  consists 
in  its  coming  forth  from  Him  who  has  a  right  to  command,  who  has 
given  the  sea  its  bounds,  and  has  determined  what  man  is  to  be.  The 
right  of  the  Lawgiver  to  say  —  So  it  shall  be  —  is  the  foundation  of  every 
precept.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  He  who  claims  this 
right  first  revealed  Himself  to  the  Israelite  as  his  Deliverer  and  Friend, 
as  the  enemy  of  oppression  and  wrong,  as  One  who  does  not  act  from 
self-will.  A  law  wanting  in  either  of  these  conditions  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  teach  us  to  consider  a  contradiction.  If  law  is  the  creature 
of  self-will,  its  meaning  and  its  sanction  perish  in  the  very  attempt  to 
enforce  it.  For  law  to  proceed  from  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
is  equally  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  these  books.  They  assume 
that  there  is  a  righteous  Will  in  the  universe,  and  that  that  Will  can 
utter  itself,  and  has  uttered  itself. 

The  Code  But  the  code  is  addressed  to  the  covenant  people.  It  is  strictly 
national.  national.  How,  then,  have  the  Ten  Commandments  been  felt  to  be 
the  moral  institute  of  the  tribes  of  modern  Europe,  differing  as  they 
do  in  all  external  respects  from  the  Jewish  ?  It  is  not  too  much  an- 
ticipating a  future  part  of  this  sketch  to  say  that  this  has  only  happened 
in  so  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Europe  have  felt  themselves  to 
belong  to  distinct  nations,  and  have  recognized  the  essential  grounds 
of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  covenant,  calling,  actual  government  of  an 
unseen  Lord,  as  applying  to  themselves  in  their  national  character. 
Not  as  members  of  a  more  extensive  society,  but  precisely  as  united  in 
particular  local  societies,  have  they  felt  the  obligations  and  the  virtue 
of  this  code.  Anything  which  has  weakened  their  national  feeling,  or 
absorbed  it,  has  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Hence  the  distinction  between  these  Commandments  and  the  mere 
statutes  of  the  Jewish  people  has  strongly  commended  itself  to  the 
conscience  of  these  nations,  not  because  they  have  denied  the  latter  to 
have  a  Divine  origin,  but  because  they  have  felt  that  the  same  Wisdom 
which  adapted  a  certain  class  of  commands  to  the  peculiarities  of 
one  locality  and  age,  must  intend  a  different  one  for  another.  The 
Ten  Commandments  they  have  recognized  as  possessing  nothing  of  this 
limitation. 

The  distinction  of  positive  and  essentially  moral  commands,  which 
some  have  sought  to  introduce  into  this  subject,  does  not  therefore 
seem  to  concern  us  here.  We  may  have  many  occasions  for  noticing 
it  hereafter,  but  into  the  question  of  a  code  it  cannot  enter.  Every 
part  of  a  Law  must,  ex  vi  termini,  be  positive,  that  is,  it  must  be  laid 
down.  But  what  is  laid  down  may  concern  the  inhabitants  of  a  par- 
ticular district  as  such,  or  may  concern  them  as  human  beings.  This 
is  a  distinction  to  the  perception  of  which  the  subjects  of  the  Jewish 
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economy  were  especially  awakened.  To  the  Commandments  which 
were  spoken  on  Sinai  there  were  added  no  more.  All  the  subsequent 
legislation,  though  referred  to  the  same  Authority,  is  separated  from 
these.  All  the  subsequent  history  was  a  witness  to  the  Jew  that  in  the 
setting  up  of  any  God  besides  the  Unseen  Deliverer,  in  the  fancy  that 
there  could  be  any  likeness  of  Him  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth ;  in  the  loss  of  awe  for  His 
Name ;  in  the  loss  of  the  distinction  between  Work  and  Rest  as  the 
ground  of  man's  life,  and  as  having  its  archetype  in  the  Divine  Being, 
and  as  worked  by  Him  into  the  tissue  of  the  existence  of  His  own 
people ;  in  the  loss  of  reverence  for  parents,  for  life,  for  marriage,  for 
property,  for  character,  and  in  the  covetous  feeling  which  is  at  the  root 
of  these  evils — lay  the  sources  of  political  disunion  and  crime,  the  loss 
of  all  personal  dignity  and  manliness. 

Property,  it  will  be  seen,  was  carefully  guarded  by  this  code.  One  Property. 
of  its  provisions  refers  to  this  subject.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
this  law  exists  for  the  sake  of  protecting  individual  possession,  though 
it  may  truly  be  affirmed  that  the  reverence  for  property  was  a  sign  of 
this  second  stage  of  Jewish  education.  With  the  earlier  tent  life  of  the 
patriarchs  it  had  comparatively  little  to  do.  We  see  the  commence- 
ment of  it  in  the  disputes  between  the  herdsmen  of  Lot  and  Abraham, 
in  the  arrangements  about  wells,  in  the  purchase  of  burying-grounds. 
It  comes  out  clearly  in  the  assignment  of  portions  to  the  sons  of 
Jacob.  But  as  yet  there  are  within  the  limits  of  the  chosen  people 
no  distinct  rules  to  protect  it.  It  is  connected  with  the  distinct 
protesting  character  of  the  nation  itself,  with  the  distinct  sense  of 
individuality  which  was  awakened  in  its  members. 

But  mixed  with  the  family  and  national  institutions,  was  the  hint  The 
of  something  more  large  than  either  family  or  nation.     The  Levite  eiTmenUn 
tribe  was  exempt  from  the  ordinary  regulations  of  property.     It  repre-  the  nation* 
sented   the  whole   people,  and  represented  each  family;    while    it 
bore  witness  that  the  relation  in  which  the  Israelites  stood  to  the 
I  AM,  could  not  be  satisfactorily  expressed  without  breaking  through 
the  forms  and  limitations  of  a  local  commonwealth.     In  fact,  all  these 
institutions,  while  they  taught  Israelites  to  prize  boundaries  and  land- 
marks, while  they  strengthened  their  attachment  to  place  and  their 
reverence  for  it,  were  perpetually  reminding  every  one  who  devoutly 
submitted  to  them,  and  meditated  on  them,  that  he  had  that  in  him 
which  did  not  belong  to  space  or  to  time,  to  which  only  a  Being  above 
all  such  restraints  could  speak,  which  only  the  knowledge  of  such  a 
Being  could  satisfy. 

14.  Whatever  other  characteristics  this  history  may  have,  or  may  The  Jewish 
want,  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  a  moral  and  metaphysical  history,  mShV 
according  to  the  definition  which  has  already  been  given  of  those  history- 
terms.     It  is  moral,  in  that,  from  the  first  to  last,  it  refers  directly  to 
man,  to  the  habits,  ways,  constitution  of  the  human  race,  as  distinct 
from  every  other  race.     It  is  metaphysical,  inasmuch  as  it  asserts 
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that  man  himself  is  distinct  from  physical  things,  that  though  he  has 
that  in  him  which  is  under  the  law  of  growth  and  decay,  he  has  that 
also  which  connects  him  with  what  is  fixed,  constant,  permanent, 
with  a  living  personal  being,  who  is  above  the  laws  of  nature,  and  who 
himself  imposed  them. 

15.  But  though  a  moral  and  metaphysical  history,  we  have  ad- 
mitted already  that  it  is  no  history  of  a  philosophy,  of  thoughts  about 
wisdom,  or  of  a  search  after  it.     Another  remark  must  be  made  here. 
If  this  is  no  history  of  a  Philosophy,  it  is  also  no  history  of  a  Religion,  in 
the  sense  which  we  commonly  give  to  that  word.     It  is  not  the  his- 
tory of  men's  thoughts  about  God,  or  desires  after  God,  or  affections 
towards  Him.    It  professes  to  be  a  history  of  God's  unveiling  of  Him- 
self to  man.     If  it  is  not  that  it  is  nothing,  it  is  false  from  beginning 
to  end. 

To  make  it  the  history  of  the  speculations  of  a  certain  tribe  about 
God,  we  must  deny  the  very  root  of  any  speculations  which  that  tribe 
ever  had,  for  this  root  is  the  belief  that  they  could  not  think  of  Him, 
unless  He  had  first  thought  of  them ;  that  they  could  not  speak  of 
Him,  unless  He  were  speaking  to  them.  A  class  of  modern  teachers 
assume  that  God  is  made  in  the  image  of  man,  is  formed  after  his 
conceptions,  and  then  insist  that  a  nation  must  have  had  this  convic- 
tion, which  acted  and  lived  upon  the  opposite  one.  Let  every  people 
be  allowed  to  speak  its  own  word,  to  tell  us  what  it  means.  We 
who  think  the  Hebrews  spoke  a  true  word,  meant  the  true  thing,  only 
claim  for  them  what  we  would  claim  for  all,  the  right  of  interpreting 
themselves. 

16.  We  have  denied  that  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  is  the  history  01 
a  religion  or  a  philosophy.     But  we  fully  admit  that  there  are  Hebrew 
books  which,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  are  to  be  called  reli- 
gious, just  as  we  contend  that  there  are  some,  which,   in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  are  to  be  called  philosophical.     When  the  Jewish 
Rabbinical  schools  assigned  the  name  of  "  holy  writings"  to  one  part  of 
these  books,  and  of  "  histories"  to  another,  they  expressed  their  feeling 
that  there  are  some  of  them  which  especially  embody  the  aspirations 
of  the  human  spirit  after  a  Divine  person,  just  as  there  are  those 
which  set  forth  the  acts  of  that  Divine  person  towards  men.     The 
book  of  Psalms  is  the  chief  of  the  holy  writings.     The  tendency  in 
later  times  has  been  to  give  it  this  character  too  strictly  and  exclu- 

The  Psalm?,  sively,  to  overlook  the  historical  and  political  features  of  the  Psalms, 
which  are  so  conspicuous  to  all  plain  readers,  and  to  regard  them 
simply  as  utterances  of  individual  sorrow,  or  trust,  or  thankfulness, 
or  rapture.  By  doing  so,  we  destroy  the  meaning  of  the  writer ;  we 
do  not  separate  his  religious  feelings  from  their  surrounding  elements, 
but  give  them  a  new  character  altogether.  The  Psalmist  is  not  a 
recluse  brooding  over  his  own  feelings  and  experiences.  He  is  a 
man  learning,  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  life,  in  the  battle-field,  on 
the  judgment-seat,  through  the  cruelty  of  persecutors,  the  fellowship 
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of  outlaws,  the  rebellion  of  sons,  his  personal  transgressions,  to  know 
his  own  feebleness,  the  necessity  of  Divine  succour,  the  mysterious 
relatiors  in  which  he  stands  to  the  Lord,  and  to  his  fellow-men. 
As  a  king,  the  Lord  of  all  had  revealed  himself  to  the  Israelites,  a 
king  reigning  from  generation  to  generation,  in  whose  government  lay 
the  only  freedom,  safety,  hope  of  his  subjects.  Great  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  outward  condition  of  the  Israelite ;  he  was  no  more, 
merely  under  the  invisible  Lord  who  had  spoken  His  laws  upon  Sinai.  The  Unseen 
A  king  went  forth  in  the  sight  of  the  Host  as  its  leader ;  was  confessed  ^"bie  king8 
to  be  the  chief  of  the  people's  strength.  The  difficulty  was  to  con- 
nect these  two  truths  together ;  to  prevent  the  visible  king  from  in- 
terfering with  the  homage  which  was  due  to  the  Invisible,  to  make 
him  the  witness  of  God,  instead  of  a  rival  and  a  rebel.  Saul  had  been 
made  king,  because  the  people  disbelieved  that  God  was  an  actual 
king.  The  whole  of  David's  strange  history,  as  a  shepherd-boy,  a  hero, 
an  exile,  a  king  ruling,  and  a  king  deposed,  reigning  righteously, 
and  falling  into  acts  of  rebellion  and  injustice,  testified  that  the  tem- 
poral sovereign  was  nothing  but  the  representative,  an  imperfect  type 
of  one  whose  throne  was  for  ever  and  ever.  The  twofold  conviction 
that  the  unseen  kingdom  is  the  ground  of  every  other,  that  it  is  the 
true  substantial  kingdom,  and  that  man  is  intended  to  be  the  image 
of  God  in  his  royalty,  is  implied  in  all  the  utterances  of  the  book  of 
Psalms,  gives  them  their  strength,  their  unity,  their  variety,  makes 
them  as  human  as  they  are  national. 

Trust  in  God  is  the  life-spring  of  every  prayer  and  song,  trust  in  The  inward 
Him  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  will  do  what  He  has  promised, 
who  will  show  the  Jewish  calling  not  to  be  a  vain  calling,  who 
will  fully  manifest  Himself  to  men  as  their  Ruler,  and  will  prove 
the  falsehood  of  all  the  attempts  of  men  to  make  Him  in  their  like- 
ness, and  the  truth  of  His  assertion,  that  He  has  made  men  in  His 
likeness.  It  is  a  long  fight  between  the  true  God  and  the  false 
gods,  the  true  image  and  the  false  image  ;  the  struggle  is  desperate  in 
that  land,  in  every  land,  in  each  man's  heart.  At  times  all  hopes  of  a 
successful  issue  seem  over ;  "  the  faithful  fail  from  among  the  children 
of  men,"  false  gods  and  false  men  have  their  own  way.  God  seems  to 
have  left  the  world  to  lies,  to  misery,  to  atheism.  But  out  of  the 
depth  of  despair  comes  hope.  The  Lord  shall  arise,  and  man  shall 
not  always  have  the  upper  hand ;  He  will  defend  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  the  fatherless,  and  see  that  those  in  necessity  have  right. 
Let  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  as  they  will, 
He  will  set  His  king  upon  His  holy  hill  of  Zion,  a  king  who  shall 
reign  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endureth,  and  who  shall  set  peace 
and  righteousness  on  the  earth.  Throughout  these  Psalms,  all  those 
elements  of  Hebrew  life  and  revelation  to  which  we  have  referred,  the 
feasts,  the  law,  the  tribe,  the  tabernacle,  the  priests,  the  sacrifices, 
above  all,  the  battle-field  against  idolatry,  present  themselves  to  us  in 
connection  with  all  the  inmost  thoughts  and  longings  of  the  writers. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  modem  criticism  has  discovered  that  some  of 
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these  Psalms  must  be  the  work  of  men,  who  had  attained  a  higher 
degree  of  cultivation  than  was  compatible  with  the  reverence  for  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  or  with  the  religious  system  which  surrounded 
The  Psalms  them.  One  who  could  introduce  the  Lord,  saying,  "  Thinkest 
with"h°ermity  thou  t^iafc  *  wi^  eat  buU'8  flesn>  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ;"  or  when 
Mosaic  Law.  lamenting  his  crime,  could  say,  "  Thou  desirest  no  sacrifice,  else  would 
I  give  it  Thee,  but  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt  offering,"  must,  we  are 
told,  have  been  impressed  with  convictions  which  the  old  and  orthodox 
Hebrew  would  have  regarded  with  horror.  The  conclusion  of  the 
51st  Psalm,  "  Build  Thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  then  shalt  Thou  be 
pleased  with  burnt  offering,  and  whole  burnt  offering,  then  shall  they 
offer  young  bullocks  upon  Thy  altar,"  is  consequently  set  down  as  a 
priestly  interpolation  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  the  prayer. 
If  our  previous  remarks  are  true,  there  is  no  greater  proof  of  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  Psalmist  had  meditated  on  the  Mosaic  institution 
of  sacrifice,  and  on  the  difference  between  his  own  country  and  all 
others,  than  these  passages.  The  very  lesson  which  one  who  devoutly 
obeyed  the  Mosaic  directions  about  sacrifice  would  have  learnt  from 
them,  was  precisely  this,  that  they  were  expressions  of  the  surrender 
of  the  heart  to  Him,  from  whom  it  had  gone  astray ;  not  gifts  by  which 
the  heart  might  hope  to  bring  the  Divine  Lord  to  tolerate  its  wrong- 
doings. It  was  a  lesson  which  every  humble  and  contrite  man  would 
have  learnt,  that  sacrifices  would  be  precious  in  God's  eyes  as  wit- 
nesses of  a  reconciled  spirit,  of  a  restored  nation.  But  we  readily 
admit  that  there  is  a  truth  indicated  in  these  rude  attempts  to  destroy 
the  unity  of  compositions  in  which  the  consciences  and  hearts  of 
all  ages  have  recognized  a  correspondence  with  their  own  deepest 
feelings  and  intuitions.  If  the  Mosaic  economy  were  really  part  of  a 
Divine  education,  it  should  be  able  to  show  how  it  has  done  its  work ; 
it  should  be  able  to  say  "  the  men  who  have  been  under  this  training 
are  not  what  they  would  have  been  without  it,  those  who  have  had 
the  longest  experience  of  it  see  the  furthest,  the  children  who 
keep  this  Law  are  wiser  than  their  forefathers."  The  book  of  Psalms, 
we  readily  admit,  has  that  in  it  which  does  not  belong  to  the  patri- 
archal or  legal  period  of  Jewish  history.  By  claiming  the  privileges 
of  the  children  of  Abraham,  by  meditating  on  the  Law  night  and  day, 
by  the  divine  discipline  of  toil,  and  strife,  and  sorrow,  which  the 
records  of  their  fathers  explained  to  them,  an  insight  and  apprehen- 
sion were  cultivated  in  them,  which  could  not  have  belonged  to  the 
earlier  time.  They  saw  more  into  the  meaning  and  heart  of  institu- 
tions ;  they  saw  how  the  principle  implied  in  them  rose  above  the 
accident  and  the  rule  ;  they  learnt  to  protest  against  those  who  sacri- 
ficed their  spirit  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  letter,  and  in  doing 
so,  lost  both ;  they  saw  how  what  was  essentially  and  eternally  human 
was  drawn  out  by  that  which  was  formally  and  exclusively  national ; 
they  found  how  an  absolute,  unchangeable  morality  lay  beneath  the 
relative  morality  of  the  patriarchal  family,  the  positive  morality  of 
decrees  and  statutes. 
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SECTION  II. 

HEBREW  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  No  one  will  say  that  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  not  characteristi-  The  chary, 
cally  different  from  the  book  of  Psalms.     All  feel  the  distinction,  the  book  of 
The  programmes  of  the  books  themselves  recognize  and  express  it. 
When  we  say  that  the  Proverbs  is  a  philosophical  book,  we  do  but 
follow  the  definition  which  the  writer  gives  of  it.    "  To  know  wisdom 
and  instruction,  to  perceive  the  words  of  understanding,  to  receive  the 
instruction  of  wisdom,  justice,  judgment,  and  equity,  to  give  subtlety 
to  the  simple,  to  the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion. 

This  is  not  a  preparation  for  a  book  of  passionate  devotion,  for  a 
book  uttering  the  groans  of  a  man  in  deep  trouble,  or  the  confidence 
with  which  he  flies  to  a  place  of  refuge.  It  leads  us  to  expect  just 
what  we  find,  a  book  of  observation,  reflection,  experiment,  It  has, 
however,  much  which  is  in  common  with  the  book,  to  which  it  is 
in  form  and  purpose  so  unlike.  Both,  as  distinguished  from  the  his- 
tories, set  forth  the  seekings  and  strivings  of  man's  spirit;  both 
assume  that  this  seeking  or  striving  has  been  awakened  in  the  man, 
and  that  the  direction  of  his  search  has  been  given  him.  The  man 
seeks  righteousness,  because  the  righteous  Being  has  first  sought  him. 
He  seeks  wisdom,  because  the  wise  Being  has  first  sought  him.  He 
is  to  know  wisdom  and  equity,  just  as  he  is  to  be  righteous  and  know 
righteousness,  because  God  has  made  him  in  His  image. 

2.  That  the  Divine  revelation  was  designed  to  awaken,  and  would  its  connec- 
awaken,  this  kind  of  craving  as  much  as  the  other,  is  implied  in  the  history, 
first  statement  of  it.  The  Jewish  history  is  no  mere  exhibition  of  a 
gracious  and  benignant  character,  though  it  is  that  in  the  highest 
sense.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to 
anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy,  by  revealing  Himself  as  such,  leads 
men  to  feel  that  their  own  want  of  mercy,  quickness  to  anger,  unwill- 
ingness to  forgive,  is  a  wrong,  the  departure  from  a  standard  to  which 
they  are'  meant  to  be  conformed.  As  these  qualities  are  brought  out 
practically,  their  nature  becomes  gradually  more  intelligible,  the  sense 
of  rebellion  against  them  more  vivid.  But  such  an  exhibition  of  them 
presumes  a  certain  method  of  government,  a  fitting  of  means  to  ends ; 
what  we  call  judgment.  The  unseen  King  must  administer  the  world 
upon  a  plan.  There  must  be  in  Him  that  which  arranges,  devises, 
orders.  And  that  which  is  in  Him  is  in  His  creature.  He  is  able 
to  perceive  it,  to  trace  it  out,  because  he  has  that  which  corresponds 
to  it.  There  is  an  eye  in  him  which  meets  the  light,  takes  it  in, 
sees  objects  by  it. 

[M.  P.]  C 
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3.  The  king,  so  Solomon  felt,  has  that  calling  which  demands  this 
wisdom  ;  he  asked  it,  and  it  was  granted.     His  life  became  the  type 
of  wisdom  to  the  Hebrew,  the  great  key  to  his  words.     Such  it  has 
been  felt  in  all  ages  to  be.     Within  him  were  the  strongest  tendencies 
to  sensuality,  the  fullest  sympathy  with  all  outward  things  and  feeling 
of  their  attraction,  an  assurance  that  the  world  is  meant  to  be  ruled 
and  examined  by  man.     All  possible  motives  to  that  visible  worship 
or  idolatry  which  the  law  condemned  were  in  him  in  their  fullest, 
liveliest  power.     But  within  him,  too,  was  the  sense  of  a  relation  to 
Him  of  whom  the  law  and  the  covenant  testified,  to  the  invisible 
Being,  to  the  absolute  and  perfect  King,  to  Him  of  whom  every  king, 
by  his  own  personal  authority,  and  by  the  permanence  of  his  dynasty, 
gave  testimony.     Such  a  Being  was  the  only  Protector  to  whom  he 
could  look  up  against  the  powers  that  were  conspiring  to  rob  him  of 
his  strength,  to  make  him  a  slave.     Such  a  Being  only  could  teach 
him  how  to  judge  and  to  govern,  how  to  know  the  boundaries  of 
order  and  disorder,  of  justice  and  iniquity ;  how  to  make  the  things 
about  him  his  instruments,  how  to  distinguish  their  uses  and  pro- 
perties.    The  Temple  which  he  built  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
buildings   and  treasures  of  the  world,  which  were  the  objects  and 
instrarr.  ?nts  of  idolatry,  were  to  be  consecrated  to  the  unseen  Being, 
and  to  be  witnesses  of  Him.     The  book  of  Proverbs,  which  he  wrote, 
expresses  his  feeling  of  the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  the  world 
and  to  his  Maker. 

4.  Solomon,  it  is  said,  knew  all  plants,  from  the  hyssop  on  the  wall 
to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.     He  was  a  stude»t  of  natural  things.     But 
the  Proverbs  contain  none  of  this  lore.    They  assume  that  Wisdom  is 
not  to  be  found  in  them,  earnestly  as  the  wise  man  may  contemplate 
them,  greatly  as  he  may  delight  in  them.     Wisdom  has  to  do  first  of 
all  with  man ;  he  is  to  seek  it,  that  he  may  be  able  to  rule  others  and 
rule  himself.     He  is  to  seek  it  to  deliver  him  from  the  strange  woman, 
from  the  harlot  Sense,  which  is  always  dragging  him  down  into  death. 
He  is  to  seek  it  that  he  may  know  the  path  of  life. 

5.  And  if  he  seeks  he  must  find.     For  as  sure  as  that  tempting 
voice  is  ever  beckoning  him  to  follow  it,   and  choose  its  ways,   so 
surely  is  there  another  voice  crying  aloud  in  the  places  of  concourse, 
speaking  to  the  heart  within,   promising   him   riches   and   honour, 
durable  riches  and  righteousness.     Wisdom  seeks  to  enter  into  the 
heart,  to  draw  the  soul  after  it.     When  it  does  enter  in,  when  it  is 
fully  entertained,  it  becomes  sweet  and  pleasant.     But  first  it  applies 
sharp  corrections,  bitter  medicines.     The  man  who  will  follow  this 
guide  must  not  be  weary  of  discipline. 

6.  This  distinction  of  two  powers  or  principles,  which  are  drawing 
men  in  two  different  directions,  was  evidently  implied  in  the  Divine 
covenant  and  the  Divine  law.     Without  it  we  could  not  interpret  the 
calling  of  Abraham  and  his  family  ;  still  less  the  national  faith  and  the 
national  protest  against  idolatry.     Even  some  of  the  most  apparently 
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external  arrangements  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  such  as  the  permission 
of  certain  meats  and  the  denunciation  of  certain  others,  the  seemingly 
arbitrary  division  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts,  had  been  cultivating 
in  the  mind  of  the  Israelite  the  feeling  that  there  was  an  upward  and 
a  downward  path,  to  one  of  which  he  had  a  natural  inclination,  into 
the  other  of  which  a  Divine  hand  was  leading  him.  The  author  of 
the  book  -of  Proverbs  does  but  draw  out  the  sense  and  purpose  of 
these  ordinances,  does  but  recognize  an  essential  .and  eternal  law  as 
lying  beneath  them.  The  whole  life  of  man  he  represents  as  being 
nothing  else  but  an  expression  and  exhibition  of  this  conflict.  Every 
act  he  commits  is  done  in  obedience  to  one  or  other  of  the  influences 
which  is  every  moment  acting  upon  him.  Every  act  confirms  him  in 
obedience  to  one  or  the  other. 

7.  But  these  words — influences,  principles,  powers,  are  they  adequate  The  seducer 
for  our  purpose  ?    We  have  spoken  of  the  "  harlot  Sense."    Solomon,  Persona]- 
with  far  more  practical  truth  as  well  as  poetical  power,  speaks  of  her 

as  "  the  strange  woman."  He  can  tolerate  no  abstraction.  It  is  an 
actual  enchantress  which  speaks  to  each  unhappy  youth.  That  which 
is  the  best  individual  language  is  also  the  best  general  language  ;  there 
is  no  way  of  describing  the  temptations  of  the  race  but  by  describing 
the  temptations  of  the  particular  heart.  He  does  not  arrive  at  a  notion 
of  what  is  human  by  heaping  together  a  number  of  experiences ;  in 
each  one  he  finds  that  which  belongs  to  all. 

8.  If  that  which  seduces  a  man  away  from  his  proper  state  must  Wisdom 
be  described  personally,  how  is  it  with  Wisdom  ?    Is  that  merely  an  personal- 
abstraction?     Is  that  not   something   to   be   embraced,   possessed, 
loved  ?     Is  that  not  a  reality,  not  a  person  ?     If  not,  how  can  its 
attractions  be  measured  against  those  of  the  other  ?     Can  we  follow  a 
dream,  a  shadow,  as  we  do  that  which  we  feel  and  know  to  be  sub- 
stantial ?   If  Sense  comes  before  us  as  a  woman,  Wisdom,  so  Solomon 

takes  for  granted,  can  be  nothing  less  fair,  less  attractive.  To  use  the 
feminine  pronoun  in  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other,  would  make  the 
meaning  false  in  both.  Wisdom  must  have  an  intense  loveliness,  an 
intense  captivating  power,  to  those  who  have  once  come  within  the 
circle  of  its  influence ;  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  contradicting  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  book  to  fancy  that  this  loveliness  was  in  any 
sense  the  creature  of  him  who  beholds  it,  and  is  enamoured  of  it.  It 
offers  itself  to  him,  overcomes  his  reluctance,  draws  him  after  it. 
Instead  of  exalting  his  understanding  into  a  creator,  he  is  bidden 
above  all  things  not  to  lean  on  it,  not  to  trust  to  it.  If  he  does,  Wis- 
dom disowns  him  ;  he  is  a  fool. 

9.  But  what  is  this  Wisdom  ?     The  question  has  become  a  more  wisdom 
and  more  awful  one  at  each  step.     Solomon  had  declared  at   the  dmne* 
outset  that  he  who  does  not  begin  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  has  no 

hope  of  attaining  it.  That  fear  must  have  been  strongly  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  mixed  with  a  strange  boldness,  when  he  proceeds 
gradually  to  see  Wisdom,  the  counsellor  of  man  as  the  counsellor  of 
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God,  "  by  whom,"  here  on  earth,  "  kings  reign  and  princes  decree 
justice,  but  who  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or 
ever  the  earth  was."     "  When  there  were  no  depths,"  thus  Wisdom 
speaks,    "  I   was   brought   forth,    when    there    were    no    fountains 
abounding  with  water,  before  the  mountains  were  settled,  before  the 
hills  was  I   brought  forth  ;  when  as  yet  He  had  not  made  the  earth, 
nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world.     When 
He  prepared  the  heavens  I  was  there,  when  He  set  a  compass  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep,  when  He  established  the  clouds  above,  when  He  - 
strengthened  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  when  He  gave  to  the  sea  his 
decree  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  His  commandment,  when  He 
appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  then  was  I  by  Him  as  one 
brought  up  with  Him,  and  I  was  daily  His  delight,  rejoicing  always 
before  Him,  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  parts  of  His  earth,  and  my 
delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men."     This  is  the  very  essence  of 
Hebrew  philosophy.     It  has  been  gradually  unfolding  itself  out  of  the 
previous  revelations ;  here  it  finds  its  full  expression.     In  this  grand 
assertion  of  one  who  is  the  sharer  of  God's  mind,  of  one  who  was 
before  the  universe,  in  whom  the  whole  order  of  creation  originated, 
but  of  one  who  regards  man  as  above  all  this  creation,  who  has  been 
from  the  first  his  guide  and  teacher,  in  whom  he  attains  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  highest  desires,  by  whom  he  is  delivered  from  subjection 
to  the  world  around  him,  lies  the  foundation  of  all  the  most  minute 
practical  teaching  respecting  the  duties  of  the  king  and  of  the  shop- 
keeper.    The  Divine  order  of  the  world  is  at  the  same  time  the  true 
human  order.     The  king  is  set  upon  his  throne  to  exhibit  it  in  acts  of 
protection  and  acts  of  punishment ;  the  just  balances  exhibit  it  as  well. 
All  confusion  comes  from  men  forgetting  their  places  in  this  order, 
ceasing  to  acknowledge  the  power  which  is  guiding  them  and  keeping 
them  in  it,  yielding  to  the  power  which  is  seeking  to  put  out  the 
inward  eye  that  alone  can  discern  it. 

The  form  of  10.  The  antithetical  form  in  which  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  con- 
3S'  ceived  evidently  belongs  to  its  essence.  The  main  idea  which  goes 
through  every  part  of  it  could  not  have  been  brought  out  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  also  a  very  important  circumstance  that  the  book  is 
addressed  by  a  father  to  his  child.  It  is  didactic  and  affectionate ;  it 
gives  the  results  of  experience,  not  the  processes  of  it.  In  both  these 
respects  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  great  book  of  Hebrew 
Philosophy,  Ecdesiasfos,  or  the  Preacher. 

Ecciesiastes.  11.  This  book  is  the  record  of  personal  experiences,  of  struggles, 
wisdom  disappointments,  partial  conclusions.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  walking 
through  in  a  labyrinth,  trying  one  passage  after  another,  and  always  baffled, 
always  forced  into  some  new  path  which,  ends  as  hopelessly.  The 
labyrinth,  however,  is  not  one  of  speculation  merely  or  chiefly.  It  is 
the  actual  maze  and  puzzle  of  human  life  which  he  is  seeking  to  pene- 
trate ;  the  actual  contradictions  which  a  man  must  meet  with  who 
does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  them.  And  though  each  conclusion  seems 
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to  be  one  in  which  nothing  is  concluded,  it  is  not  so  in  fact.  Some- 
thing is  ascertained  by  each  experiment,  ftiches,  all  earthly  enjoy- 
ments, all  works,  toils,  vocations,  are  found  out  to  have  a  positive 
good  in  them.  The  wise  man  whose  eyes  are  in  his  head  is  found  to 
be  better  than  all  others.  Though  there  is  an  excuse  for  thinking 
that  the  old  days  were  better  than  our  own,  it  turns  out  not  to  be 
wise  to  inquire  about  this.  There  is  a  comfort  under  the  oppressions 
which  take  place  in  cities  and  provinces.  And  yet  vanity  and  vex- 
ation of  spirit  is  written  upon  all  things.  It  is  a  fact,  and  must  not 
be  disguised.  Wisdom  itself  seems  to  be  under  the  same  curse  with 
other  things ;  all  the  mere  experiences  of  the  seeker  after  it,  of  the 
wise  man,  are  sadder,  more  oppressive,  than  those  of  other  men.  But 
his  sadness  and  his  oppression,  his  disappointments,  his  falls,  are  them- 
selves chief  parts  of  his  schooling.  He  is  learning  to  acquiesce  in 
the  fact,  the  discovery  of  which  is  at  first  so  painful,  that  that  which 
is  crooked  cannot  be  made  straight,  and  that  that  which  is  wanting 
cannot  be  numbered.  He  has  been  trying  to  make  an  order,  and  has 
gradually  learnt  to  perceive  one.  He  has  looked  upon  himself  as. the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  skill  and  wisdom  and 
piety  which  he  combined  with  that  false  conception,  it  did  cause 
him  to  find  weariness  everywhere.  He  confesses  God  to  be  the  centre ; 
and  then  "  though  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl 
be  broken,  though  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  and  the 
wheel  broken  at  the  cistern,"  the  spirit  can  find  rest ;  it  returns  after 
all  its  speculations  and  trials  to  Him  who  made  it,  it  learns  to  behold 
itself  in  Him,  and  Him  in  all  things. 

12.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  whether  the  book  of  Job  should  The  book 
be  reckoned  among  these  philosophical  books,  and  if  it  should,  to  what  ° 
time  it  belongs.     On  this  last  question  critics  have  been  always  very 
fluctuating,  and  it  seems  to  be  not  much  nearer  a  settlement  now 
than  in  former  days.     The  weight  of  modern  opinion  is  perhaps  in 
favour  of  assigning  it  to  a  comparatively  late  period.     But  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  its  extreme  antiquity  still  seem  decisive  to  a 
great  many.     In  a  treatise  like  the  present,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
enter  into  the  reasons  for  either  opinion,  though  the  result  is  by  no 
means  uninteresting  to  the  student  of  philosophy.     If  it  does  belong  A  e  in  which 
to  the  age  of  Abraham  or  Moses,  it  would  prove  that  the  deepest  and  it  was 
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most  conscious  agonies  of  the  human  spirit  were  experienced,  and 
might  be  set  forth,  at  a  time  in  which,  judging  from  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis, more  than  from  any  other  document,  we  are  wont  to  think  that 
faith  would  be  exhibited  chiefly  in  practical  life,  and  that  the  divinest 
utterances  would  take  the  form  of  simple  history.  Assuredly  it  is 
not  impossible  that  there  should  have  been  such  thoughts  working  in 
men's  minds  in  the  first  ages.  If  we  could  be  assured  that  there  were, 
it  would  be  like  the  revelation  of  a  new  and  wonderful  country  where 
we  least  expect  to  find  it,  a  discovery  which  reasonable  persons  would 
gladly  obtain  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
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it  must  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Solomon  or  even  to  the  Chaldaic 
period,  it  cannot  lose  that  profound  reality  which  belongs  to  it  as  the 
history  of  an  actual  human  struggle,  or  be  tortured  by  any  devices 
of  criticism  into  a  mere  book  of  speculation.  Let  it  have  been  written 
where,  and  when,  and  by  whom  it  will,  it  must  remain  for  all  human 
beings  what  the  peasants  of  our  land  and  of  every  land  feel  it  to  be, 
the  divine  record  of  what  one  felt  who  was  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  with  themselves,  who  was  plunged  in  the  deepest  sorrows 
which  they  can  suffer,  and  had  to  work  his  way,  not  unhelped  or 
unguided,  though  with  all  human  friends  and  counsellors  striving 
against  him,  into  health  and  peace.  When  we  attribute  this  kind 
of  interest  to  the  book,  and  suppose  that  such  minds  are  sharers  in 
it,  we  may  seem  to  have  settled  the  question  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  strictly  religious  or  the  strictly  philosophical  portion  of  the  Hebrew 
writings.  But  this  would  be  a  rash  conclusion.  We  have  tried  to 
show  that  the  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  are  in  the  truest  sense  human 
books,  that  they  are  essentially  practical,  and  concern  the  life  of  every 
one.  The  intense  suffering  of  Job  makes  it  no  doubt  his  first  concern 
to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  gracious  and  loving  Being  ruling  over  the 
world  or  no,  whether  his  misery  is  to  be  traced  to  such  a  source,  or 
must  come  from  somewhere  else.  In  his  agony  he  pours  out  words 
like  the  east  wind ;  he  seems  at  times  to  deny  the  goodness  of  his 
Maker,  he  continually  contradicts  himself.  His  pious,  well-instructed 
friends,  have  a  set  of  authorized,  beautiful,  eloquent  phrases  to  con- 
fute him  with ;  they  can  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  their  elders,  to 
whom  they  are  mere  children ;  they  are  shocked  at  his  irreverent 
expressions ;  they  wonder  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  affronting  the 
Being  who  has  laid  him  low  and  might  raise  him  again.  Job  tells 
them  that  he  has  heard  a  thousand  such  things,  he  has  them  all 
by  heart.  But  God  is  actually  smiting  him.  At  such  a  time  fine 
speeches  are  of  no  avail.  He  must  know  what  his  anguish  means. 
It  is  everything  to  him  to  believe  in  a  righteous  God,  he  has  nothing 
to  hope  in,  if  that  hope  be  taken  from  him ;  therefore  he  cannot  be 
content  till  he  sees  how  He  is  righteous,  how  He  can  be  so  while  He 
is  afflicting  him,< — a  man  who  feels  and  knows  inwardly  that  he  has 
tried  to  be  right  and  to  do  right,  and  has  clung  and  clings  still  to  Him 
whose  rod  is  laid  so  heavily  upon  him. 

So  far  this  wonderful  history  would  seem  more  fit  to  be  classed  with 
the  Psalms  than  with  the  Proverbs.  But  when  God  answers  Job  out 
of  the  whirlwind,  it  is  especially  with  a  view  of  His  wsdom  that  He 
lays  him  prostiate.  He  had  asserted  in  his  inmost  heart,  and  generally 
with  his  lips,  the  righteousness  of  God,  he  had  justified  Him  as  his 
three  friends  had  not  done,  however  they  seemed  to  do  it ;  but  he  had 
taken  no  measure  of  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  had  made  Orion  and  the 
Pleiades  in  the  heavens,  and  the  horse  to  paw  the  valley,  arid  the 
ostrich  to  lay  her  eggs  and  forget  her  young  ones,  and  the  leviathan  to 
take  his  pastime  in  the  great  waters.  He  had  thought  he  could  judge 
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of  the  means  by  which  the  All-wise  would  accomplish  His  righteous  End  of  the 
ends,  why  He  appointed  suffering  for  man,  how  He  maintains  the  con-  book- 
flict  with  evil,  how  He  will  bring  it  to  an  issue.  A  revelation  not  of 
the  power  or  sovereignty,  but  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  was  his 
humiliation;  this  was  his  cure.  In  dust  and  ashes  he  sees  the  Being 
of  whom  he  has  heard  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  actually  exercising 
His  gracious  and  mysterious  dominion.  He  abhors  himself;  then  he  is 
raised  to  a  new  and  nobler  life.  At  this  point  surely  the  book  of  Job 
asserts  its  right  to  a  place  with  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Eccle- 
siastes,  among  these  which  set  forth  the  search  after  wisdom ;  the 
methods  by  which  it  pleases  God  to  guide  a  man  in  that  search,  and 
the  reward  of  it. 
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THE  PROPHETS. 

1.  THE  book  of  Job  has  sometimes  been  considered  a  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation  rather  than  of  an  individual.  One  cannot  wonder  that 
such  an  hypothesis  should  have  been  entertained  by  intelligent  readers ; 
or  that  it  should  have  encountered  a  vehement  resistance.  The  pro- 
sperity, misery,  restoration  of  a  nation,  are  surely  to  be  read  in  that 
book.  Yet  one  who  has  suffered  will  never  be  persuaded  that  he  is 
not  reading  of  his  own  struggles,  of  struggles  which  have  passed  in  the 
heart  of  an  actual  person. 

The  Jewish  prophets  teach  us  to  reconcile  the  two  opinions.  They 
feel  in  their  own  hearts  the  miseries  of  their  nation,  and  of  every  nation. 
They  enable  us  to  feel  that  the  experiences  of  the  particular  man  and 
of  the  body  politic  are  not  different,  but  essentially  the  same.  The  Jew 
has  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country  in  his  soul ;  his  study  of  its 
present  condition,  its  past  history,  its  coming  fortunes,  is  not  something 
distinct  from  the  experiences  of  his  own  life.  He  understands  what 
he  sees  without  by  what  is  passing  within.  He  does  not  know  him- 
self except  as  he  is  an  Israelite. 

2.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  cannot  be  reckoned  strictly  among 
the  philosophical  writings  of  the  Hebrews.     The  prophet  is  not  pri- 
marily and  characteristically  a  seeker,  but  a  preacher.     He  comes  to 
denounce  existing  evils,  and  foretell  evils  which  are  approaching,  as  one 
who  has  received  light  and  can  impart  it.     Nevertheless  any  view  of 
Hebrew  philosophy  must  be  imperfect  which  does  not  include  him. 
Mixed  with  his  announcements  and  denunciations,  there  are  continual 
exhibitions  of  the  speaker's  own  difficulties  and  confusions.     If  he  has 
been  brought  into  the  sunshine,  he  has  had  a  long  preparation  of  dark- 
ness and  twilight.     His  public  teaching  can  never  be  separated  from 
the  school  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  or  from  the  Temple  in 
which  he  has  seen  his  most  glorious  visions. 

3.  Every  Hebrew  teacher  was  a  prophet.     Moses,  the  guide  and 
lawgiver,  claims  that  character.     A  Jew  would  scarcely  have  been 
justified  in  refusing  it  to  Abraham.     For  it  was  far  from  necessary  that 
the  prophet  should  leave  written  records  of  his  thoughts.     He  might 
even  bear  his  testimony  as  the  father  of  the  nation  did,  by  acts  rather 
than  words.     Still  there  was  evidently  a  time  when  the  prophet  be- 
came a  more  distinct,  substantial  element  of  Hebrew  society,  when  the 
name  began  to  be  the  designation  of  a  class  or  Order.     This  time  is 
fixed  in  the  Sacred  Record  at  the  point  of  transition  between  the  age 
of  the  Judges  and  the  age  of  the  Kings.     It  is  connected  with  a 
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general  shaking  in  the  most  sacred  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  It  is 
never  hinted  in  the  Scripture  Books  that  the  priest,  because  he  had 
"  holiness  to  the  Lord"  inscribed  on  his  forehead,  was  less  prone  to 
evil  than  other  men.  The  very  first  High-priest,  the  brother  of  Moses, 
was  the  leader  and  tool  of  the  people  in  setting  up  an  Egyptian  idol. 
But  now  certain  members  of  the  priestly  family  became  utter  repro- 
bates, and  the  High-priest  did  not  restrain  them.  The  people  abhorred 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord.  Then  a  boy,  who  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  Temple,  as  he  slept  in  a  chamber  near  it,  heard  a  voice  calling 
him.  He  thought  it  was  the  priest's  voice  :  he  found  it  was  the  Lord's. 
He  was  appointed  to  tell  the  priest  of  his  sins,  and  of  the  approaching 
fall  of  his  house.  THE  WORD  OF  GOD  had  spoken  to  Samuel ;  he  let  none 
of  his  words  fall.  It  was  known  that  there  was  a  prophet  in  Israel. 

The  elders  of  the  people  believed  that  there  was  a  charm  in  the  Samuel :  ins 
tabernacle  to  save  them  from  their  enemies,  they  took  it  with  them  °  ce* 
to  battle,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.     Samuel  became  a 
judge  and  a  deliverer.     He  restored  law  and  order  to  the  people,  de- 
fined boundaries,  executed  justice  between  man  and  man.     His  sons 
did  not  walk  in  his  ways.     The  people  craved  a  leader  of  their  hosts; 
Samuel  told  them  of  the  Invisible  King  who  was  in  the  midst  of  them. 
He  anointed  the  visible  king ;  he  testified  to  him  of  his  self-will,  and 
foretold  his  ruin.    He  anointed  the  man  after  God's  own  heart. 

4.  Here  we  have  clearly  pointed  out  to  us  the  essential  qualities  of  ^p^j^ 
the  prophetical  office.     Hence  we  may  understand  what  a  school  of  school, 
the  prophets  was.     The  ground  of  their  mission  lay  where  Samuel's 

lay ;  they  were  taught  that  the  WORD  OF  GOD  was  speaking  to  them; 
to  heed  this  voice,  to  follow  it  in  whatever  it  enjoined.  In  the  school 
they  were  trained  to  study  the  law  of  God,  to  meditate  upon  it,  to 
consider  the  past  history  of  their  people,  how  God  had  dealt  with  their 
fathers,  what  the  meaning  of  their  calling  as  Israelites  was.  But  this 
was  just  that  they  might  know  how  He  was  dealing  with  them  then. 
They  were  not  less  under  His  government  and  guidance  than  their 
fathers.  They  were  not  reading  of  the  acts  of  One  who  had  been,  but 
of  One  who  was  then  and  would  be  evermore.  The  LIVING  GOD  was 
the  only  name  by  which  they  could  speak  of  Him  or  think  of  Him. 
Their  countrymen  forgot  Him ;  they  thought  that  He  lived  only  in 
the  past,  not  in  the  present.  The  whole  economy  of  priesthood,  sacri- 
fices, tabernacle,  had  become  a  dead  machinery,  instead  of  the  assurance 
of  His  permanent  and  continual  presence.  The  prophet  was  to  be 
trained  in  the  belief  of  that  presence,  to  act  upon  it,  to  live  upon  it,  to 
tell  priests  and  kings  and  people  that  their  acts  were  lies,  their  whole 
lives  lies,  except  while  they  recognized  this  as  the  ground  of  them. 

5.  This  was  the  true  Jewish  education.     We  have  no  reason  to  Jews 
suppose  that  prophets  only  were  trained  in  these  schools  ;  they  might  partakerl  of 
train  their  countrymen  in  them.     And  they  could  only  train  them  in  teacMng?e 
the  same  lore.     They  could  but  tell  them,  as  they  do  tell  them  in  all 

their  written  discourses,  that  though  they  may  have  no  special  call  to 
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be  teachers  or  prophets,  yet  that  the  Word  of  God  was  speaking  to 
them,  was  warning  them  against  their  evil  tendencies,  was  guiding 
them  to  be  right  and  true,  and  that  they  could  only  lead  safe  and 
honest  lives  by  following  this  guidance. 

The  false  6.  Oftentimes  those  who  claimed  the  special  office  of  prophet  were 

those  who  heeded  this  teaching  least.  And  for  this  very  reason :  they 
did  not  look  upon  it  as  the  teaching  of  a  righteous,  wise  Being,  to  the 
whole  nation.  They  valued  themselves  upon  their  special  gifts ;  they 
thought  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to  speak  words  in  God's 
name.  They  did  not  submit  to  be  schooled  before  they  poured  forth 
their  utterances ;  they  never  learnt  to  distinguish  between  the  whispers 
and  suggestions  of  the  harlot  Sense,  of  the  vain,  self-exalting  spirit, 
and  the  lesson  of  Him  who  came  to  humble,  and  sift,  and  purify. 
Therefore  these  men  became  a  set  of  traders  in  prophecy.  They  spoke 
a  lie  out  of  their  own  hearts,  and  said  "The  Lord  hath  said,"  now 
making  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  now  speaking  peace  when  there 
was  no  peace  ;  the  base,  selfish  flatterers  of  kings,  inventors  of  tricks, 
patrons  of  idolatry,  the  cunning  or  impudent  deceivers  of  a  people 
which  loved  to  be  deceived.  These  men  converted  prophecy  into 
divination.  They  made  guesses  as  to  coming  events  from  what  they 
saw,  or  caught  up  at  second-hand  the  utterances  of  departed  seers. 
It  was  nothing  terrible  with  them  to  speak  of  the  judgments  of  God, 
because  they  really  did  not  believe  in  them  or  in  Him.  They  were 
words  which  might  be  sported  with  to  frighten  their  enemies  or 
please  their  disciples ;  words  which  came  out  of  hollow,  hypocritical, 
atheistical  hearts,  and  which  tended  more  than  all  others  to  make  the 
people  hollow,  hypocritical,  and  atheistical. 

The  true  7.  Against  these  false  brethren  of  their  own  order,  more  than  even 

prop  et.  against  the  heartless  priest,  the  godless  king,  did  the  true  prophet 
testify  by  his  words  and  his  acts.  It  was  no  part  of  his  vocation  to 
pass  himself  off  for  something  else  than  he  was,  to  hide  from  himself, 
or  even  from  others,  the  conflicts  which  he  had  with  the  evil  in  him, 
the  difficulty  which  he  had  to  separate  the  precious  from  the  vile,  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  often  obeyed  the  Divine  voice.  It  was  not 
in  pride  of  spirit  that  he  claimed  Divine  inspiration.  His  tempta- 
tion was  to  deny  it,  to  boast  that  he  had  something  of  his  own,  to 
pretend  that  he  could  be  anything  or  do  anything,  except  as  he  was 
submitting  to  the  government  of  One  higher  than  himself.  He  is 
not  a  person  who  seeks  credit  for  himself  by  declaring  what  is  to 
come.  It  is  with  the  present  he  is  mainly  busy.  It  is  God  as  a 
present  God  that  he  is  bringing  in  all  ways,  by  signs,  by  discourses,  by 
songs,  before  the  consciences  of  the  presumptuous  or  cowardly  king 
or  prophet.  It  is  God  as  a  present  God  of  whom  he  witnesses  to 
the  heart  of  the  crushed  and  oppressed  Israelite.  The  future  is  all 
contained  in  the  past  and  the  present.  God  is,  and  therefore  He  will 
manifest  himself.  He  reigns,  and  the  unrighteous  rulers,  Jews  or 
heathens,  shall  know  that  He  reigns.  Their  want  of  faith  shall  not 
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hinder  the  accomplishment  of  His  purposes.  Tyranny  and  disorder 
shall  not  always  prevent  men  from  knowing  what  His  gracious  domi- 
nion is.  Kings  who  were  set  up  to  testify  of  His,  rule  may  utterly 
misunderstand  their  vocation,  priests  may  forget  Him  and  become 
idolaters,  prophets  may  utter  lies  in  His  name,  the  whole  people  may 
misunderstand  why  it  has  been  called  out,  but  a  perfect  King  shall 
reign  in  righteousness,  the  true  Priest  and  Prophet  of  the  World  shall 
appear.  There  shall  be  mysterious  sufferings  mixed  with  mysterious 
exaltation.  At  last  God  will  confound  all  the  false  images  of  Him, 
and  manifesfiHis  true  image  to  man.  Israel  may  go  into  captivity, 
may  become  the  lowest  of  the  nations,  heathens  may  be  God's*  minis- 
ters for  punishing  it ;  but  the  promise  will  still  prove  itself  true,  in 
Abraham  and  in  his  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

8.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  an  historian  of  Hebrew  philosophy  to  Relation  of 
notice  these  remarkable  records,  if  it  were  only  to  show  how  entirely  Slbe  took* 
the  popular  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  corresponds  with  that  which  ap- 
pears  in  the  specially  philosophical  books  ;  how  entirely  esoterical  that 
teaching  is  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  when  by  esote- 
rical we  mean  that  which  concerns  the  inner  man,  his  highest,  most 
mysterious  relations  ;  how  entirely  exoterical,  if  by  exoterical  we  mean 
that  which  is  proclaimed  to  all  men,  that  which  concerns  states  and 
governments,  and  the  most  outward  circumstances  of  man's  life.  But 
it  is  especially  necessary  to  point  out  how  this  popular  teaching,  con- 
nected as  it  was  with  the  deepest  personal  meditation  and  experience, 
fills  up  a  gap  in  the  merely  philosophical  teaching,  and  removes  a 
difficulty  which  might  otherwise  cause  us  great  confusion.  We  have 
seen  that  Wisdom,  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  is  spoken  of  as  a  person, 
but  as  a  female.  Everybody  must  feel  that  the  passages  which  were 
quoted  from  that  book  would  have  been  artistically  less  beautiful,  less 
perfect,  if  this  form  of  language  had  not  been  adopted.  But  artistical 
beauty  in  all  cases  rests  upon  some  substantial  ground  of  truth.  We 
could  not  feel  the  propriety  of  such  expressions  if  they  did  not  corre- 
spond to  something  in  our  hearts  which  required  them,  and  would 
suffer  if  others  were  substituted  for  them.  Wisdom,  when  regarded 
primarily  as  an  object  of  our  search  and  love,  even  though  it  is  inti- 
mated to  us  that  we  have  been  first  sought  for  and  loved,  does  come 
before  us  in  this  feminine  shape.  But  the  prophet  who  speaks  in  God's 
name  says,  at  once,  "  The  Word  of  God  came  to  me,  saying."  We 
feel  sure  that  he  is  under  the  same  teaching  with  Solomon  ;  that  he 
means  the  same  antagonist  to  the  harlot  Sense,  the  same  Divine  Coun- 
sellor, the  same  person  who  was  with  the  Lord  as  one  brought  up 
with  Him  before  the  earth  was  formed,  or  the  heavens  brought  forth, 
and  whose  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men.  Yet  we  are  sure  that 
this  is  no  female  voice ;  it  is  He  who  speaks,  who  commands  men  and 
judges  men,  the  Ruler  and  King  of  their  inmost  hearts  and  spirits. 
Of  such  an  One  the  prophets  are  testifying  in  every  speech  of  theirs. 
They  could  not  believe  in  a  human  king,  or  priest,  or  prophet ;  they 
could  not  believe  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  if  they  did 
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not  acknowledge  such  an  One.  Because  they  do  believe  in  Him,  they 
are  confident  that  God  will  be  completely  declared  to  men,  that  His 
image  will  be  seen  in  a  man.  That  prospect  carries  us  beyond  the 
region  of  the  Hebrew  philosophy  as  we  find  it  in  the  Proverbs: 
but  it  furnishes  the  complement  to  that  philosophy.  By  reflecting 
upon  it,  we  shall  perhaps  understand  better  what  that  philosophy  is, 
and  what  all  philosophy  is ;  wherein  consists  its  deep,  essential  truth, 
and  its  necessary  limitation, 

9.  From  the  last  remark,  our  readers  may  gather  that  it  is  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  Hebrew  philosophy  that  we  have  noticed  these  prophets, 
especially  this  leading  characteristic  of  them.    It  is  impossible  to  read 
them  simply  and  not  to  feel  that  they  looked  upon  that  Being  who 
was  speaking  to  them  in  their  hearts  as  the  real  Lord  of  all  men.     In 
their  comments  upon  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time  in  which  they 
were  living,  they  go  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,     In  proportion 
as  they  discover  all  heathen  evils  in  their  own  countrymen,   they  dis- 
cover, and  rejoice  in  the  discovery,  that  there  is  a  bond  of  spiritual 
connection  between  them  and  all  people.     It  was  impossible  for  them 
to  believe  that  there  could  be  any  government,  or  order,  or  desire  of 
light  or  wisdom,  in  any  human  creatures,  which  did  not  proceed  from 
the  Source  of  order,  and  government,  and  light,  and  wisdom.     Re- 
sistance to  the  Divine  teaching  they  looked  upon  as  the  sin  of  their 
own  land,  and  ot  all  lands.     Their  hopes  of  future  blessings  to  their 
own  people,  and  to  all  people,  rested  upon  the  assurance  that  He 
who  was  then  speaking  secretly  would  be  proclaimed  openly. 

10.  In  entering  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth, 
we  have  the  choice  of  four  methods.    It  is  more  honest  to  state  at  the 
outset  which  we  shall  adopt,  that  our  readers  may  be  upon  their  guard 
against  any  effort  we  may  make  to  strain  facts  into  accordance  with  it. 

i.  Either,  first,  we  may  assume  that  the  Hebrews,  like  all  other 
people,  were  merely  following  their  own  instincts  and  impulses  in  the 
search  after  wisdom,  and  were  not  guided  to  it,  as  they  pretended  to 
be,  by  a  Divine  Teacher: — 

11.  Or,  secondly,  we  may  determine  that  we  will  make  out  a  con- 
nection between  the  Scriptures,  or  the  writers  of  them,  and  the  different 
philosophers  of  Hindostan,  of  Persia,  or  of  Greece,  believing  it  to  be 
impossible  that  they  could  have  obtained  light  in  any  other  way : — 

iii.  Or,  thirdly,  we  may  determine  that  these  philosophers  never 
had  any  light,  that  they  were  merely  following  delusions,  and  pro- 
pagating them : — 

iv.  Or,  fourthly,  we  may  assume  that  doctrine  which  seems  to  us  to 
be  asserted  throughout  every  part  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be  especially 
elucidated  and  enforced  by  the  prophets,  that  all  men  really  have  had 
a  Divine  Teacher,  whether  they  have  followed  His  guiding  or  not. 

This  doctrine  we  believe  to  be  true.  It  adds  unspeakably  to  the 
interest  and  wonder  of  those  records  which  we  have  been  considering. 
It  makes  us  deeply  anxious  that  we  may  not  misrepresent  those  of 
which  we  are  about  to  give  an  account. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EGYPTIANS,  PHOENICIANS,  ASSYRIANS. 

1.  THREE  countries  are  especially  connected  with  Jewish  history  —  HOW  far  the 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Chalda?a.     Each  of  these  countries  has  left  memo-  pS^ophjca 
rials  of  itself:  those  of  the  first  are.  becoming  even  more  interesting  to  concerned3 
this  time  than  to  any  former  time  ;  the  last  is  only  beginning  to  dis- 
cover  its  treasures  to  European  enterprise.     None  of  the  three  can  be 
said  in  strictness  to  have  produced  any  philosophers  ;  but  they  have 
indirectly  influenced  the  philosophy  of  other  nations,  in  a  manner  too 
important  to  be  overlooked.     A  few  words  on  this  subject  seem  a 
necessary  sequel  to  the  chapter  on  the  Hebrews. 

2.  The  wise  men,  magicians,  or  soothsayers,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Egyptian 
book  of  Exodus,  were  no  doubt  students  of  nature.    They  had  observed  wlse  men' 
something  of  its  powers  and  mysteries  ;  some  of  the  influences  which 

it  exercises  over  man  ;  some  of  the  means  which  he  possesses  of 
directing  its  influences  to  advantage  or  to  mischief.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  believed  such  knowledge  to  have  been  communicated 
by  some  Divine  power.  We  are  not  disposed  to  question  their  opinion. 
If  they  referred  any  observations  which  they  might  make  respecting  the  Their 
course  of  the  year,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  to  a  celestial  Teacher,  sdence1 
they  spoke  it  seems  to  us  far  more  humbly,  more  truly,  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  books,  than  the  Romanized  not  borrowed 
Jew  Josephus,  who,  in  his  foolish  patriotism,  or  his  desire  to  make  his  Hebrews. 
countrymen  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  their  masters,  pretends  that 
Abraham,  or  Joseph,  or  Moses,  instructed  the  Egyptians  in  astronomy. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  no  hint  is  given  by  the  Hebrew  legis- 
lator that  his  ancestors  imparted  any  such  wisdom,  or  possessed  it  ; 
what  he  had  himself,  must,  if  we  believe  the  New  Testament  com- 
mentator upon  his  words,  have  been  received  first  from  the  Egyptians, 
though  his  Divine  Teacher,  purging  his  mind  from  the  idolatries  and 
confusions  with  which  their  physical  doctrines  were  surrounded, 
enabled  him  to  give  man  his  true  place  in  creation.  The  Hebrew 
history  does  assert  that  Joseph,  instructed  by  the  Invisible  King,  com- 
municated skill  and  foresight  to  Pharoah.  Acquaintance  with  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  with  all  the  powers  of  nature  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  invention  of  them,  it  never  claims  for  Jews,  it  implicitly 
concedes  to  their  tyrants. 

3.  Here  we  discover  the  main  characteristic  difference  between  the 


development  of  the  two  people.     Modern  science  may  be  allowed  to 


claim  for  Egypt  a  long  series  of  dynasties,  clear  indications  of  an  ismaii  results 
organized  hierarchy,  of  a  civil  order,  with  very  great  and  probably  very  oflt* 
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early  achievements  in  stone  and  masonry.  But  the  moral  philosopher 
must  ask,  why  all  these  great  powers  bore  so  little  fruit  for  the  world  ? 
How  was  their  growth  stunted  and  deformed  ?  Why  is  it  that 
unbounded  skill  and  research  have  to  be  expended  after  all  these 
generations,  only  to  prove  that  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world  had  a 
substantive  existence  in  it  ? 

4.  The  answer  to  this  question  seems  to  us  to  be  this — if  it  be  the 
wrong  one,  our  inquiries  respecting  other  nations  will  contradict  it : — 
The  Egyptian  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  of  its 
powers,  was  not  balanced  and  sustained  by  any  knowledge  of  the 
powers  and  destinies  of  man.     Those  who  became  acquainted  with 
the  things  about  them,  could  not  but  feel  that  they,  the  observers, 
were  in  some  way  superior  to  that  which  they  observed.     It  is  clear 
that  they  had  that  conviction,  that  they  were  even  oppressed  by  it. 
But  the  objects  which  they  saw,  the  facts  which  were  revealed  to 
them,  soon  became  all  in  all.    They  nearly  lost  themselves  in  the  things ; 
their  higher   culture  only  helped  to  make  the  people  the  helpless 
servants  of  them.     What  he  could  tell  of  his  discoveries,  made  his 
countrymen  idolaters ;  what  he  reserved,  made  him  feel  his  difference 
from  them,  and  led  him  to  affect  new  airs  of  superiority,  to  devise 
new  arts  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  difference  and  the  sense  of 
it.    Thus  the  sagacious  man  from  being  a  true  observer,  passed  into  a 
diviner ;  thus  he  became  the  enslaver  of  those  whom  he  should  have 
emancipated,  each  new  invention  being,  as  it  were,  the  creation  of  a 
new  god.     Such  magicians  are  the  great  corrupters  of  kings,  teaching 
them  to  rule  by  craft  and  not  by  righteousness,  giving  them  animals 
for  subjects,  not  human  beings.     The  healthy,  patriarchal  faith  of  the 
Hebrew  boy  infused  a  new  life  into  the  mind  of  a  Pharoah,  taught 
him  the  difference  between  true  judgment  of  the  future,  and  cunning 
conjectures  respecting  it,  introduced  another  element  into  Egyptian 
society,  or  rather  made  the  elements  that  were  already  in  it  sound 
and  coherent.       But  the  government  and .  the  faith  of  the   people 
ran  again  into  their  old  rut ;   the  soothsayers  and  magicians  turned 
their  physical  knowledge  to  the  service  of  falsehood  and  tyranny; 
the  Pharoahs  built  their  treasure-cities  to  their  own  glory,  by  the 
help  of  Jews.     Then  came  the  vindication  of  moral  order,  and  the 
assertion  of  man  as  cared  for  by  God,  from  the  lips  and  the  rod  of 
Moses. 

5.  These  indications  respecting  the  Egyptian  mind,  from  whatever 
period  of  its  history  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  taken,  are  a  clue 
to  interpret  the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier  stages  of  it.     Why  its 
forms  of  idolatry  should  have  been  so  various,  so  dependent  upon  local 
position ;  why  its  priests  should  seem  to  have  possessed  such  stores 
of  secret   information,    and   why  its   people   should   have   been    so 
degraded ;  why  Greeks  should  have  listened  to  the  teachers  at  Mem- 
phis with  so  much  wonder,  and  yet  should  have  felt  so  little  sym- 
pathy with  them ;  why  the  forms  of  their  sculpture  should  be  so  gross 
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and  animal,  and  yet  should  imply  so  much  reflection,  and  should  sug- 
gest so  many  thoughts — may  not  be  difficult  to  understand,  if  we 
patiently  consider  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  men  being 
crushed  and  overwhelmed  by  natural  images  and  impressions  before 
they  had  any  inner  life  with  which  to  sustain  them.  And  hence  we 
mav  understand  what  form  the  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy  of  struggles  for 

,    •J  ,  ,  ,  .         i  i  emancipation 

the  Egyptian  must  have  taken,  when  he  was  stirred  up  to  ask  ques-  from  idolatry, 
tions  concerning  himself,  as  well  as  concerning  the  things  around  him. 
To  grope  for  a  meaning  in  these  things ;  to  discover  what  relation 
there  is  between  animal  forms  and  man,  what  there  is  in  their  acts 
which  shows  forth  and  typifies  his  acts ;  this  was  the  slow,  painful, 
upward  process  by  which  the  Egyptian  must  have  sought  to  disengage  study  of 
himself  from  the  degrading  objects  to  which  he  had  submitted,  and  to  sym  °1S* 
emerge  into  clearness  and  freedom.     In  all  such  efforts,  if  we  could 
have  any  clear  record  of  them,  we  should  be  bound  to  take  the 
greatest  interest,  and  to  recognize  the  guidance  of  a  Divine  hand. 
Facts  which  are  notorious  give  us  a  full  right  to  believe  that  the  influence  of 
intellect  of  the  Egyptian  was  especially  exercised  in  discovering  the  Gredks"p01 
symbols  of  Nature,  in  detecting  the  higher  and  human  meanings  which  c1m?stfanl. 
lay  beneath  them.     In  this  way  the  atmosphere  exercised  an  influence 
over  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  hereafter ; 
still  more  strikingly  over  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  church. 
But  these  moral  inquiries  had  no  power  to  leaven  the  polity  of  Egypt 
or  to  reach  the  heart  of  its  people.     They  can  only  have  been  the 
struggles  of  a  set  of  sages  to  escape  from  the  webs  which  sages  had 
first  spun  for  themselves  and  their  land.     The  history  of  Hindoo  phi- 
losophy will  furnish  us  with  much  more  clearly-ascertained  evidences 
of  this  kind  of  conflict.    However  certain  we  may  be  that  it  must  have 
taken  place  in  Egypt,  we  should  have  to  resort  to  mere  idle  conjecture 
if  we  endeavoured  to  trace  the  course  of  it  there. 


6.  We  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  connecting  the  idea  of  commerce  Phoenicia, 
with  human  progress,  that  it  may  seem  strange  we  have  so  little  to 
report  of  the  nation  which  had  Tyre  for  its  capital.  The  Phoenicians 
must  no  doubt  have  gathered  many  observations  together  in  the 
course  of  their  long  voyages  ;  but  they  were  observations  for  others 
to  reflect  upon  rather  than  themselves.  Their  own  genius  seems  to 
have  been  exclusively  active.  However  important  an  element  in 
human  life  the  love  of  variety,  the  eagerness  for  new  objects,  may  be, 
there  must  something  of  silence  and  repose  mingle  with  it  before 
men  can  steadily  ask  themselves  "  What  is  wisdom  ?"  or  can  care  for 
an  answer.  A  Phoenician  colony  in  Africa  could  produce  a  Hannibal ; 
a  contemplative  sage  could  hardly  be  looked  for  either  in  the  mother 
or  daughter  city.  The  temper  of  the  Phoenician,  however,  joined  with 
other  more  stable  qualities  to  form  the  mind  of  the  Greek.  He 
was  to  prove  that  the  sea,  which  is  the  symbol  and  witness  to  man  of 
his  freedom,  does  not  merely  tempt  him  to  seek  for  the  outward  and 
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visible  treasures  which  so  commonly  enslave  it.  But  before  Phoenicia 
had  added  anything  to  the  traditions  or  the  studies  of  the  West,  it 
had  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  Hebrew  kingdom.  It  was 
not  a  Joseph — a  fugitive  shepherd-boy — who  represented  the  Jewish 
life  to  Hiram  and  his  successors.  Solomon  showed  them  that  the 
divine  polity  which  he  administered,  though  it  had  its  beginning  in 
the  tent  life  of  the  patriarchs,  and  seemed  in  its  legal  stage  devised  for 
tillers  of  the  ground,  could  expand  to  meet  and  sustain  the  conditions 
and  temptations  of  a  mercantile  people  ;  because  a  deeper  wisdom  than 
that  which  earth  or  ocean  supplies  had  laid  the  foundation  of  it, 
and  was  still  upholding  it. 

7.  In  Chaldsea,  as  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  present  it  to  us,  we  meet 
again  with  wise  men  such  as  we  heard  of  in  Egypt ;  but  here  they 
are  especially  spoken  of  as  astrologers.     The  study  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  prevailed  no  doubt  among  the  priests  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  : 
the  first  systematic  observations  respecting  the  course  of  the  year  may 
be  rightly  ascribed  to  them.     On  this  knowledge  their  claims  to 
superior  intellect  respecting  human  events  will  in  part  have  rested. 
Because  they  knew  more  of  nature  than  others,  they  will  have  been 
able  to  divine  what  would  probably  happen  to  the  fields  or  the  crops. 
It  is  another  step  indicating  a  different  order  of  thought  and  feeling  to 
connect  the  stars  directly  with  human  life,  and  to  believe  that  the 
course  of  the  one  is  influenced  or  regulated  by  that  of  the  other. 

8.  Wide  plains,  still  and  beautiful  nights,  are  favourable  to  the 
development  of  such  a  faith :  perhaps  only  in  such  circumstances  has 
it  ever  taken  deep  root.     For  in  such  circumstances  we  meet  with  a 
hunting  rather  than  an  agricultural  people,  with  men  whose  specula- 
tions turn  more  upon  the  success  of  their  efforts  to  procure  food  for 
themselves,  than  upon  the  chances  that  the  earth  will  produce  it  for 
them.     Physical  knowledge  in  this  condition  of  society  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.     Tyranny,  the  rule  of  a  man  claiming  dominion  over  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  over  the  creatures  of  his  own  race  by  the  same 
right,  will  have  here  an  earlier  commencement.     The  Babel  polity, 
spoken  of  in  Scripture,  is  of  this  character ;  its  founder  is  said  to  have 
been  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.    In  such  a  polity  the  human  form 
will  be  more  reverenced,  the  forms  and  symbols  of  nature  far  less ;  a 
difference  which  every  one  will  be  conscious  of  who  compares  the 
sculptures  recently  brought  from  Nineveh  with  the  Egyptian  remains. 
In  these  very  early  and  remarkable  efforts  of  art,  we  perceive  a  reve- 
rence for  animals,  «iot  in  proportion  to  their  usefulness  to  man,  but  to 
the  strength  of  their  talons  or  the  quickness  of  their  flight.    The  forms 
of  such  creatures  combine  with  the  human  countenance  to  express  the 
notion  of  that  which  is  Divine.     Not  that  they  will  have  sufficed  for 
this  purpose ;  the  earlier  Sabaean  worship  will  have  continued  side  by 
side  with  these  images  of  man's  power   and   dominion.     But  this 
worship  will  itself  have  been  moulded  by  the  character  of  the  people 
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who  adopted  it.  The  stars  among  this  race  of  conquerors  will  have 
become  dynasts  or  rulers  over  man's  life.  Subjects  feeling  themselves  worship. 
at  a  hopeless  distance  from  their  sovereigns,  regarding  them  as  beings 
of  another  kind,  will  have  had  no  difficulty  in  looking  upon  these  cold 
and  distant,  and  brilliant  orbs,  as  the  Kings  of  kings  and  Lords  of 
lords.  The  wise  men  who  hoped  for  something  better  from  the 
world  than  that  which  they  saw,  will  have  asked  these  witnesses  of 
calmness  and  order  when  a  brighter  day  should  come,  when  the  world 
should  be  ruled  with  less  of  fantasy  and  caprice.  The  passion  for 
knowing  the  future  will  have  become  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
contemplation  of  the  stars.  A  scheme  of  relations  between  them  and 
the  dwellers  upon  earth  will  have  been  wrought  out.  Guilty  monarchs 
will  have  been  perplexed  with  signs  in  the  heavens  ;  they  will  eagerly 
have  fled  to  the  science  of  the  astrologers  for  relief.  In  general  they 
will  have  converted  them  into  the  ministers  of  their  purposes,  the  props 
of  their  authority. 

9.  These  hints  will  not  be  useless  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  The  Jewish 
history.     They  are  closely  connected  with  that  which  has  gone  before.  &ra°bPykm.m 
For  the  Hebrew  books  represent  the  prophets  in  Babylon  as  bearing 
witness  especially  against  astrological  divination,  by  declaring  that  the 
unseen  King  and  Lord  of  their  land  did  reveal  the  future  through  the 
present  and  the  past,  that  all  events  are  connected  by  a  moral  law,  that 
the  hopes  for  a  more  righteous  government  of  the  earth  were  not  vain 
and  deceitful  hopes,  that  the  crises  and  revolutions  of  empires  are  pre- 
ordained, arid  that  they  are  all  tending  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ques- 
tions, What  is  wisdom  ?    Where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 


[M.  P.] 
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SECTION  I. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  LATENT  IN  THE  RELIGION. 

Hindostan  a'  1.  PYRAMIDS,  tombs,  statues  with  inscriptions  deciphered  or  to  be  deci- 
k8'  phered,  contain  all  that  we  know  from  internal  evidence  of  Egyptian 
and  Chaldaic  wisdom.  In  Hindostan  we  come  again  into  the  world  of 
books  ;  we  find  ourselves  among  a  literary  people,  literary  by  profession. 
It  is  not  a  literature  which  explains  a  history,  but  one  which  is  the  sub- 
stitute for  a  history.  We  know  almost  nothing  of  what  the  Hindoo 
has  done,  very  much  of  what  he  has  thought. 

2.  For  an  -accurate  knowledge  of  the  Hindoo  Yedas,  the  English 
scholar  must  still  wait.     Till  of  late  years  even  the  most  accomplished 
Sanscrit  scholars  have  shrank  from  the  task  of  translating  them.     The 
great  beauty  of  their  style  and  language  we  must  take  for  granted,  on 
the  authority  of  those  who  are  competent  to  speak  of  it,  and  whose 
judgment  cannot  be  wholly  distorted  by  the  love  of  a  favourite  pursuit. 
But  the  specimens  which  we  possess  are  sufficient  to  acquaint  us  with 
their  general  design  and  character.     They  are  invocations.     Different 
powers  of  air,  or  earth,  or  fire  are  implored  for  aid  in  different  emer- 
gencies.    It  is  assumed  that  these  powers  are  related  to  man  and  can 
attend  to  his  cries.     It  is  even  hoped  that  they  may  have  fellowship 
with  him,  that  they  may  come  and  share  his  food  and  his  wine.     The 
worshipper  has  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  pleased  with  his  offerings, 
that  they  may  be  influenced  by  his  sacrifices. 

3.  Here  then  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  sacerdotal  region.     The 
priest  who  prescribes  the  method  of  the  invocation,  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifice,  who  presents  the  one  or  the  other,  is  the  leading  man  of  the 
community.    The  orders  and  ranks  of  priests  will  evidently  be  defined 
first,     By  the  offices  which  they  perform  all  others  will  be  measured. 
It  is  evident  also  that  at  this  stage  of  Hindoo  life,  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship must  have  been  various,  determined  by  the  influences  which  dif- 
ferent powers  in  nature  exert  over  man,  the  influences  of  these  powers 
being  defined  and  arranged  by  the  priest. 

4.  But  there  is  a  feeling  of  communion  between  the  worshipper 
and  the   beings   whom   he  is   addressing,  which   distinguishes  this 
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'  notTnerely  help  from  them. 


ijriit  adoration  from  the  mere  physical  idolatry  of  the  Egyptians. 
l^pndoo  from  the  first  seems  to  seek  friendship  with  his  divinities, 


And  presently  we  discover  that  the  help 

which  he  seeks  is  not  only  in  feeding  his  cattle,  or  subduing  his  ene- 
Search  for      rnies  ;  that  the  friendship  of  the  wine-cup  will  not  satisfy  his  notions 
Qf  intercourse  with  the  Divinity.     He  invokes  a  Purifier,  he  desires 


purification. 
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purification  for  himself.  His  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  though  they 
may  have  other  subordinate  ends,  seem  gradually  to  point  more  and 
more  to  this  end. 

5.  As  they  do  so,  one  Being  gradually  seems  to  dawn  upon  him,  The  purifier, 
through  the  different  objects  which  have  been  distracting  his  attention. 

The  name  Agni  comes  out  more  and  more  conspicuously  amidst  the 
forms  which  the  Vedas  seek  to  propitiate.  You  feel  that  he  is  be- 
coming the  special  object  of  Brahminical  service,  that  very  soon  he 
may  supplant  all  the  other  objects,  and  may  be  confessed  as  that  Being 
which  all  the  rest  were  bringing  into  light.  Suzh  a  unity  we  believe 
is  latent  in  these  early  books,  strictly  polytheistic  as  they  are ;  a  unity, 
b  will  be  perceived,  which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  worshipper's 
experiments  and  discoveries ;  at  all  events,  which  reveals  itself  to  him 
in  the  course  of  his  thoughts  and  devotion,  in  strange  contrast  to  all 
that  variety  which  yet  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  as  real,  and  which 
he  had  taught  others  as  well  as  himself  to  look  upon  as  divine. 

6.  Here  begins  that  distinction  between  the  sacerdotal  and  the  popu-  Theesoterical 
lar  faith  of  the  Hindoos,  which  has  often  been  attributed  to  wilful    e  ie ' 
imposture,  which  has  no  doubt  been  upheld  by  imposture,  but  which 

may  have  had  a  less  culpable  origin.     The  wish  for  purification  implies 

the  sense  of  something  in  ourselves  which  does  not  belong  to  this 

earth,  which  may  be  separated  from  it.     As  the  man  asks  himself 

what  this  is,  he  discovers  with  wonder  that  the  very  effort  of  putting 

the  question  suggests  the  answer.      He  thinks ;    thinks  of  all  the  The  wonder 

things  that  are  about  him.     Surely  his  thought  makes  him  superior  to  ot 

them.     If  he  can  become  a  purely  thinking  being  he  is  not  any  longer 

one  of  them.     He  has  gained  that  which  he  wants.     But  who  can  make 

him  such  a  thinking  being?     The  God  whom  he  calls  upon  must  be 

himself  a  being  of  this  kind.     He  must  be  the  thinker.     He  must  be 

close  to  the  thinking  man,  his  patron,  his  friend,  his  fellow-worker. 

Where  can  the  union  with  him  stop  ?     Not  till  they  become  identical ; 

not  till  the  man  actually  sinks  into  the  God,  and  is  lost. 

7.  Accordingly,  in  the  next  stage  of  Hindooism,  Agni  has  become  Brahmthe 
Brahm.     A  priest-god  has  come  out  clearly  before  us.     It  is  impos-  thmker- 
sible  to  give  him  any  other  name.     He  is  emphatically  the  God  of  the 
priest,  as  distinguished  from  other  men.     He  is  the  priest  himself, 

raised  and  transfigured.  It  is  the  great  effort  and  privilege  of  the 
priest  to  be  absorbed  in  him. 

8.  But  has  not  the  priest  himself  become  changed  during  the  pro-  The  priest  a 
cess  ?     Is  he  any  longer  the  director  of  invocations  and  orderer  of P 
sacrifices  ?     Has  he  not  become  the  thinker,  the  intellectual  man,  whose 
business  it  is  to  use  all  those  powers  which  the  vulgar  man  l4^K>t, 

or  has  never  cultivated  ?  The  priest  is  the  philosopher,  the  jHer 
after  a  wisdom  which  is  hidden  from  other  men.  More  than  ever  he 
must  keep  himself  aloof  from  them,  must  distinguish  himself  from 
those  who  pursue  the  ordinary  crafts  and  occupations  of  the  world. 
He  who  merely  acts,  if  he  be  the  greatest  of  heroes  or  warriors,  must 
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be  far  beneath  the  thinker.  The  thinker  must  preserve  sacred  the 
privileges  with  which  he  has  been  endued;  he  must  transmit  them  to 
an  order  of  successors. 

9.  In  such  a  scheme,  what  place  is  there  for  his  old  occupation  ? 
What  is  to  be  the  end  of  sacrifices  and  offerings,  if  thinking  is 
to  be  the  all  in  all  ?  There  may  be  several  answers  to  the  question 
besides  the  vulgarest  and  wickedest  of  all  (to  which  the  Brahmin 
had  a  continual  tendency),  that  such  a  religion  is  needful  for  the  fool, 
but  not  for  the  wise  man.  1st.  By  concentrating  divinity  in  Brahm, 
the  universe  was  not  deprived  of  its  sacredness.  Every  part  of  nature 
was  a  thought  of  Brahm's.  The  cow,  the  elephant,  the  flower  were 
all  some  portions  of  him.  There  was  no  wrong  then  in  paying 
homage  to  these ;  it  might  be  considered  a  part  of  the  service  of 
Brahm.  2nd.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  awful  to  a  mind  at 
all  devout  in  that  nearness  in  which  it  felt  itself  to  Brahm,  in  the 
confusion  between  the  worshipper  and  the  object  of  his  worship. 
Solemn  invocations,  habitual  pronouncing  of  the  name  Om  or  Light, 
services  of  purification,  might  surely  not  be  undesirable  to  keep  the 
priest-student  in  mind  that  he  was  calling  upon  some  being,  and  was 
not  merely  adoring  himself,  or  an  image  thrown  from  himself. 
3rd.  If  the  storms  and  convulsions  of  nature  showed  that  there  were 
dark  thoughts  in  Brahm,  there  might  be  need  of  sacrifice  or  propitia- 
tion to  remove  these,  even  though  the  direct  worship  of  dark  beings 
might  not  yet  have  become  a  part  of  the  mythology,  or  might  be 
denounced  by  those  who  adhered  to  the  purer  conception  of  it.  Still 
there  were  contradictions  latent  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  philo- 
sophical and  the  sacerdotal  position  of  the  Brahmin,  which  were 
certain  to  make  themselves  evident  in  his  subsequent  history,  and 
which  were  quite  as  likely  to  produce  conflicts  of  opinion  in  his  own 
schools  as  any  popular  resistance. 
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SECTION  IT. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  DEVELOPED  —  THE  BHAGAVAD  GITA. 

1.  Another  great  problem,  or  series  of  problems,  also  of  the  highest 
nd  the  interest,  occupied  the  Brahmin.     Contemplation  was  the  business  of 


his  tribe.  Still  something  was  to  be  done.  He  was  himself  obliged 
to  act ;  the  other  castes  existed  for  the  sake  of  action.  How  were 
action  and  contemplation  related  to  each  other  ?  In  what  way  was 
the  relation  between  the  Brahmin  and  the  other  tribes  to  be  kept  up 
if  they  had  a  different  worship  from  him,  if  they  were  aiming  at  a 
wholly  distinct  object?  What  circumstances  forced  this  question 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Hindoo,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
That  it  did,  at  some  time  or  other,  become  a  very  substantive  and 
practical  part  of  his  reflections,  and  gave  a  colour  and  shape  to  all  his 
philosophy,  we  know  from  that  remarkable  poem  (its  unity  and  com- 
pleteness entitle  it  to  the  name,  though  it  is,  in  fact,  only  the  episode 
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of  a  much  longer  poem),  the  Bhagavad  Gita.     The  date  of  this  pro- 
duction is  still  a  subject  of  debate  among  scholars.     The  late  accom-  its  probable 
plished  Latin  translator  of  it,  A.  W.  Schlegel,   unfortunately  never   dte* 
completed  his  promised  essay  on  the  subject ;  but  he  has  very  clearly 
intimated  his  opinion,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  after  much 
reflection  on  its  poetical  structure  and  spirit,  as  well  as  upon  its  lan- 
guage, that  it  has  a  right  to  take  precedence  of  all  the  efforts  of  Greek 
speculation.     A  much  earlier  origin  than  this  remark  would  imply 
has  been  claimed  for  it  by  Hindoos.     We  cannot  deny  that  a  much 
later  one,  which  would  make  it  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era,  and 
within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  numerous  commentaries  which  were 
written  upon  it  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  after  Christ,  has 
been  imagined  by  some  eminent  authorities.     However  strong  our  in- 
clination, on  general  and  abstract  grounds,  in  favour  of  Schlegel's 
opinion,  it  must,  of  course,  yield  at  once  to  any  strong  external  evidence. 
But  even  if  the  question  should  be  ultimately  settled  in  that  way  which  Contains  the 
would  exclude  the  Bhagavad  Gita  from  the  records  of  the  old  world,  Brah'minism. 
we  should  still  feel  that  a  document  which  is  admitted  to  contain  the 
very  essence  of  Brahminical  philosophy,  and  which  sets  forth,  in  a 
most  lively  manner,  questions  which  must  have  agitated  the  Hindoo  , 

mind  at  all  periods,  cannot  be  an  unfit  subject  for  this  sketch.  We 
shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  give  an  abstract  of  it,  believing  that  it 
will  lead  our  readers  into  the  heart  of  the  subject,  and  may  save  them 
from  many  pages  of  wearisome  and  unprofitable  discourse. 

2.  The  scene  opens  on  a  field  of  battle.     The  Kooroos  and  the  Arioonand 
Pandoos,  kindred  tribes,  are  about  to  engage  in  a  deadly  war.    Arjoon 

is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Pandoos ;  he  is  standing  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  white  horses.  Near  him  is  the  divine  Kreeshna,  of  whom  at  pre- 
sent we  must  only  say  that  he  is  the  mysterious  counsellor  of  the  prince. 
What  his  offices  and  nature  are,  he  himself  will  tell  us  by  and  by. 

Arjoon  is  looking  with  dismay  and  horror  upon  a  battle,  in  which  Arjoon 
there  were  uncles,  tutors,  cousins,  sons,  brothers,  and  bosom  friends  perplexed- 
on  both  sides.     He  thinks  there  can  be  no  happiness  for  him  here- 
after if  he  should  be  the  murderer  of  people  of  his  own  race.     Such  a 
crime  is  likely  to  destroy  the  virtue  of  the  whole  family  or  tribe ;  hell 
is  threatened  by  the  Sankar  both  to  those  who  fall  and  those  who 
survive.     The  chief  sits  down  in  the  chariot  between  the  two  armies, 
and  casts  away  his  bow  and  arrows. 

3.  This  divine  adviser  reproves  him  for  his  weakness.     It  is  his  Kreeshna's 
duty  to  fight.     "  Tell  me  what  I  shall  do,"  cries  the  young  man.     "  I  feSff 
am  confounded  between  two  duties.     I  am  overcome  with  the  dread 

of  sin.     I  see  nothing  to  appease  my  grief,  though  I  were  to  rule  the 
earth  or  the  hosts  of  heaven."     Then  Kreeshna  instructs  him  in  the 
nature  of  the  soul.     Arjoon  may  go  to  the  fight,  for  the  soul  neither 
killeth  nor  is  killed.     You  cannot  say  of  it,  it  hath  been,  it  is  about  to  its  eternity. 
be,  or  is  to  be  hereafter.     It  is  a  thing  without  birth ;  it  is  ancient, 
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constant,  and  eternal.  As  a  man  throweth  away  old  garments  and 
putteth  on  new,  so  the  soul,  having  quitted  its  old  mortal  frames, 
its  migra-  enteretli  into  others  which  are  new.  The  weapon  divideth  it  not,  the 
fire  burneth  it  not,  the  water  corrupteth  it  not,  the  wind  drieth  it  not 
away.  It  is  indivisible,  inconsumable,  incorruptible ;  it  is  universal, 
permanent,  immoveable.  The  former  state  of  being  is  unknown  ;  the 
middle  state  is  evident ;  the  future  state  is  not  to  be  discovered.  The 
duty  of  thy  tribe  is  to  fight ;  a  soldier  of  the  Kshatree  tribe  has  no 
higher. 

Reward  and  4.  The  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality  is  thus  connected  with  the 
practice  of  life.  But  is  not  that  dread  which  Arjoon  had  of  the  future 
consequences  of  his  actions  a  reasonable  one  ?  Kreeshna  intimates  to 
him  that  it  is  not.  The  people  who  held  out  that  kind  of  notion  of 
reward  and  punishment  looked  for  transient  enjoyment  in  heaven,  not 
for  eternal  absorption.  The  Veds,  which  seem  to  encourage  it,  are 

indifference    adapted  to  men  in  a  threefold  condition.     Turn  to  spiritual  things,  be 
nrm  m  the  higher  path,  and  you  will  be  free  from  care  and  trouble 
about  the  future  as  well  as  the  present.     Consider  the  deed,  and  not 
the  event :  let  not  the  motive  for  action  be  the  hope  of  reward.     Yet 
•  let  not  thy  life  be  spent  in  inaction.     Perform  thy  duty,  abandon  all 

thought  of  the  consequence  ;  seek  an  asylum  in  wisdom  alone.  Men 
who  are  endued  with  true  wisdom  are  unmindful  of  good  or  evil  in 
this  world.  They  who  have  abandoned  all  thought  of  the  fruit  which 
is  produced  from  their  actions  are  freed  from  the  chains  of  birth, 
and  go  to  the  regions  of  eternal  happiness. 

The  wise  5.  Arjoon  wishes  to  know  something  more  of  the  Moonee,  or  tho- 

roughly wise  man.  Kreeshna  answers,  "  The  wisdom  of  that  man  is 
established,  who,  like  the  tortoise,  can  draw  in  all  his  members,  and 

His  character,  restrain  them  from  their  wonted  purposes.  The  tumultuous  senses 
hurry  away  by  force  the  heart  even  of  him  who  striveth  to  restrain 

His  them.     The  inspired  man,  trusting  in  me,  may  quell  them  and  be 

iess>    happy.     Such  a  one  walketh  in  the  night  when  all  things  go  to  rest ; 

he  sleepeth  in  the  day,  the  time  when  all  things  wake.    A  man  trusting 

in  the  Supreme,  goeth  not  astray ;  at  the  hour  of  death  he  shall  mix 

with  the  incorporeal  nature  of  Brahm." 

iio\y  man  is  6.  The  subject  of  the  relation  of  action  to  thought  still  disturbs 
Arjoon's  mind,  and  gives  occasion  for  another  lecture  from  Kreeshna. 
In  the  course  of  it,  Arjoon  asks  how  man  is  led  to  commit  offences; 
it  seems  as  if,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  he  was  compelled  by  some  secret 

inclination,  force.  "  It  is  the  enemy,  lust  or  passion,"  replies  the  teacher,  "  insatia- 
ble and  full  of  sin,  by  which  this  world  is  covered  as  the  flame  by  the 
smoke,  as  the  sword  by  rust,  or  as  the  foetus  by  its  membrane.  This 
inveterate  foe,  in  the  shape  of  desire,  raging  like  fire,  and  hard  to  be 
appeased,  obscures  the  understanding  of  the  wise  man.  This  destroyer 

Resolution,  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  must  be  subdued.  It  is  possible;  for 
though  the  organs  are  great,  the  mind  is  greater ;  the  Resolution  is 
greater  than  the  mind,  and  there  is  One  greater  than  that.  When 
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thou  hast  resolved  what  is  superior  to  the  resolution,  and  fixed  thyself 
by  thyself,  then  determine  to  abandon  inclination  or  desire,  thy  great 
enemy." 

7.  There  is  a  deep  mystery  in  the  last  sentence.     Who  is  this  that  who  is  above 
is  superior  to  the  resolution  in  man  ?     All  the  discipline  seems  to  resolution, 
depend  on  this  question.     Kreeshna  says  that  he  taught  it  to  one  and 
another  in  former  days,  that  it  was  handed  down  to  the  Rajarshees, 

and  lost.    But  how  is  this,  asks  Arjoon,  when  thou,  Kreeshna,  hast  come 
later  into  life  than  some  of  those  to  whom  thou  hast  imparted  this  secret  ? 
"Both  I  and  thou,"  answers  Kreeshna,  "have  passed  many  births; 
mine  are  known  to  me,  but  thou  knowest  not  of  thine.     Although  I 
am  not  in  my  nature  subject  to  birth  or  decay,  yet  as  I  have  command  His  past  and 
over  my  own  nature,  I  am  made  evident  by  my  power.     When  there  existence, 
is  a  decline  of  virtue  in  the  world,  I  make  myself  manifest ;  I  apDear 
from  age  to  age  for  the  preservation  of  the  just,  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  re-establishment  of  virtue."     Two  kinds  of  worship 
are  pointed  out :  those  who  acknowledge  Kreeshna,  do  not  when  they 
quit  their  mortal  frames  enter  into  another,  but  enter  into  him.     On 
the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  seek  success  for  their  works  in  this  His 
life ;    they  worship    the    Devatas  (demons    or   angels).      The    true 
Kreeshna  worshipper  sees  rest  in  action,  and  action  in  rest ;  he  per- 
forms all  duties,  yet  he,  as  it  were,  does  nothing ;  he  seeks  no  reward, 
he  is  pleased  *with  whatever  he  may  by  chance  obtain ;   he  is  freed 
from  the  bonds  of  action ;  the  same  in  prosperity  and  adversity.    God 
is  attained  by  him  who  maketh  God  only  the  object  of  his  works. 
There  are  various  modes  of  worship,  all  purifying ;  but  the  worship  of  Methods  of 
spiritual  wisdom  is  far  better  than  the  worshipping  with  offerings  of P" 
things.     In  wisdom  is  to  be  found  every  work.     Seek  this  wisdom 
with  prostrations,  with  questions,  and  with  attention,  then  thou  wilt 
not  again  fall  into  folly,  thou  wilt  behold  all  nature  in  me.     Although 
thou  wert  the  greatest  of  offenders,  thou  shalt  be  able  to  cross  the 
gulf  of  sin  with  the  bark  of  wisdom.     There  is  not  anything  to  be  The  service 
compared  in  this  world  with  wisdom  and  purity.     He  who  is  per-  °f  wlsdora- 
fected  by  practice,  in  due  time  findeth  it  in  his  own  soul.     He  who 
has  faith  finds  wisdom.     The  ignorant,  and  the  man  whose  spirit  is 
full  of  doubt,  is  lost.    Those,  continues  the  teacher,  whose  understand-  Faith, 
ings  are  in  the  Deity,  whose  souls  are  in  him,  whose  asylum  is  in 
him,  are  by  wisdom  purified  from  their  offences,  and  go  whence  they 
shall  never  return.     The  learned  behold  him  alike  in  the  reverent  The  Deity 
Brahmin  perfected  in  knowledge,  in  the  ox,  in  the  elephant,  in  the  things.  c 
dog,  and  in  him  who  eateth  of  the  flesh  of  dogs.     Those  whose  minds 
are  fixed  on  this  equality,  gain  eternity  even  in  this  world. 

8.  The  next  lecture  on  the  subject  of  the  exercises  of  the  soul,  The  Yo^i  or 
works  out  the  same  idea  in  a  number  of  forms.     To   the  Yogi,  or  perfect  mau* 
devout  man,  it  is  said  gold,  iron,  and  stones  are  the  same ;  he  is  the 

same  with  those  who  love,  and  those  who  hate ;  in  the  company  of 
saints  or  sinners.  He  delighteth  in  his  own  soul ;  he  is  in  God,  and 
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free  from  sin ;  he  believes  in  unity,  and  worships  me  present  in  all 
things,  and  dwelleth  in  me  altogether,  even  on  this  earth.  In  the 
course  of  this  conversation,  Arjoon  asks,  "  Whither,  O  Kreeshna,  doth 
the  man  go  after  death,  who,  although  he  be  endued  with  faith,  hath 
not  obtained  perfection  in  his  devotion ;  because  his  unsubdued  mind 
wandered  from  the  discipline,  does  he  come  to  nothing  ?"  Kreeshna 
answers,  "  No  man  who  hath  done  good  goeth  unto  an  evil  place  ;  a 
man  whose  devotions  have  been  broken  off  by  death,  having  enjoyed 
for  many  years  the  reward  of  his  virtues  in  the  region  above,  is  at 
length  born  again  in  some  holy  family :  he  is  endued  with  the  same 
degree  of  application  that  he  held  in  his  former  body,  and  he  begins 
again  to  labour  for  perfection." 

9.  But  after  all  who  is  Kreeshna  ?  The  question  has  already  been 
awakened  in  Arjoon's  mind  :  he  has  arrived  at  the  stage  of  discipline 
wnen  ^  ma7  ^e  answered.  I,  says  the  teacher,  am  the  creation  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  whole  universe.  There  is  not  anything  greater 
than  I ;  all  things  hang  on  me,  even  as  precious  gems  upon  a  string ; 
I  am  moisture  in  the  water,  light  in  the  sun  and  moon,  invocation  in 
the  Veds,  sound  in  the  firmament,  sweet-smelling  savour  in  the  earth, 
glory  in  the  source  of  light.  I  am  life  in  all  things,  and  zeal  in  the 
zealous.  I  am  the  eternal  seed  of  nature  ;  I  am  the  understanding  of 
the  wise,  the  glory  of  the  proud,  the  strength  of  the  strong ;  free  from 
lust  and  anger.  There  is  a  supernatural  influence  which-  bewilders  the 
wicked,  the  foolish  and  the  low-minded,  and  hinders  them  from 
coming  to  me.  I  am  not  in  these,  though  they  proceed  from  me. 
Many  seek  me,  but  the  wise  man  is  constantly  engaged  in  my  service ; 
I  esteem  the  wise  man  as  myself,  for  his  spirit  dependeth  upon  me 
alone.  Those  who  worship  the  Devatas  go  to  them ;  those  who  wor- 
ship me  alone,  go  to  me.  The  ignorant  who  are  unacquainted  with 
my  supreme  nature,  which  is  superior  to  all  things,  believe  me,  who 
am  invisible,  to  exist  in  the  visible  forms  in  which  they  see  me.  I 
know  all  the  beings  that  have  been,  that  are,  that  shall  be,  but  there 
is  not  one  amongst  them  that  knoweth  me.  Those  who  trust  in  me 
know  Brahm,  the  supreme  and  incorruptible ;  they  know  the  emana- 
tions from  which  natural  things  are  generated ;  they  know  the 
destroying  nature.  In  this  body  I  am  the  teacher  of  worship.  He 
who  thinks  constantly  of  me  will  find  me.  He  who  finds  me  returns 
not  again  to  mortal  birth.  The  universe  exists,  dissolves,  is  repro- 
duced ;  there  is  an  incorruptible  abode  which  is  my  mansion.  The 
supreme  Being  is  obtained  by  him  who  worshippeth  no  other  gods ; 
in  him  is  included  all  nature.  By  him  all  things  are  spread  abroad.  I, 
continues  Kreeshna,  am  the  sacrifice ;  I  am  the  worship,  I  am  the 
spices,  I  am  the  fire,  I  am  the  victim,  I  am  the  father  and  mother  of 
this  world;  I  am  the  road  of  the  good,  the  comforter,  the  creator, 
the  witness,  the  asylum,  and  the  friend.  They  who  serve  other  gods 
with  a  firm  belief,  in  doing  so  involuntarily  worship  me.  I  am  the 
same  to  all  mankind.  They  who  serve  me  in  adoration  are  in  me.  If 
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one  whose  ways  are  ever  so  evil  serve  me  alone,  he  becometh  of  a 
virtuous  spirit,  and  obtaineth  eternal  happiness.  Even  women,  and 
the  tribes  of  Visya  and  Soodra,  shall  go  the  supreme  journey  if  they 
take  sanctuary  with  me,  how  much  more  my  holy  servants  the  Brah- 
mins and  the  Rajarshees  I  Consider  this  world  as  a  finite  and  joyless 
place,  and  serve  me. 

10.  Arjoon  begins  to  regard  his  teacher  with  wonder  and  adoration.  Ardour  of  the 
He  is  taught  that  reason,  knowledge,  clear  judgment,  patience,  truth,    lsciple> 
humility,  meekness,  birth,  death,  fear,    courage,    zeal,    renown,    and 

infamy,  all  come  from  him.     He  is  the  soul  which  standeth  in  the  The  outward 
bodies  of  all  beings ;  he  is  the  chief  of  all  warriors,  floods,  animals ;  itS^a. 
the  Himmalaya  among  mountains;  the  Ganges  among  rivers ;  the  science 
in  science ;  the  spring  among  seasons ;  gaming  amongst  frauds  ;  the  rod 
and  policy  among  rulers.    "  Amongst  the  secret  I  am  silence,  amongst 
the  wise  I  am  wisdom." 

11.  All  these  are  the  forms  of  Kreeshna.     Arjoon  aspires  to  see  Kreeshnas 
his  never-failing  spirit.      A  mysterious  revelation  is  granted.      The  nature, 
pupil  is  overwhelmed  with  rapture  and  terror.     He  sees  all  creation 
proceeding  from  Kreeshna,  swallowed  up  in  him.     With  this  vision  is 
mingled  one  of  the  army  by  which  he  is  surrounded.     As  troops  of 
insects,  with  increasing  speed,  seek  their  own  destruction  in  the  naming 

fire,  as  the  rapid  streams  of  flowing  rivers  roll  on  to  meet  the  ocean's 
bed,  so  these  heroes  of  the  human  race  are  rushing  on  towards  the 
flaming  mouth  of  the  Divine  Being.  The  whole  world  is  filled  with 
His  grandeur.  Kreeshna  is  the  destroyer  as  well  as  the  creator  !  Not 
one  of  these  warriors  save  Arjoon  is  to  live.  They  are  already 
destroyed  by  the  Divine  power.  Let  him  put  forth  his  hand  and  be 
the  immediate  agent  of  their  death.  On  to  the  battle  ! 

12.  But  Arjoon 's  terror  increases.      He  bows  down  before  him  Reverence 
whom  he  had  called  Kreeshna  and  friend.     I  was  ignorant,  he  says,  ship.lell°w" 
of  thy  greatness ;  I  was  blinded  by  my  affection  and  presumption  ;  I 

have  trifled  with  thee ;  I  crave  thy  forgiveness.     Thou  art  the  Father  of 

all  things  animate  and  inanimate  ;  the  sage  instructor  of  the  whole, 

worthy  to  be  adored.     Bear  with  me  as  a  father  with  his  son,  a  friend 

with  a  friend,  a  lover  with  his  beloved.      I  am  pleased  to  behold 

things  never  before  seen,  but  my  mind  is  in  awful  fear.     He  is  bidden  Kreeshna  in 

not  to  be  disturbed,  nor  to  let  his  faculties  be  confounded.     The  god  form!™5"1 

assumes  his  benignant  human  shape ;  Arjoon  is  at  peace. 

13.  After  this  wonderful  discover}7  of  himself,  and  some  discourse 
upon  the  method  in  which  he  is  to  be  served  in  his  visible  and  invisible 
nature,  Kreeshna  proceeds  to  answer  some  of  his  pupil's  more  difficult 
questions.     First,  what  is  Kshetra,  or  body  ?      It  consists  of  the  five  The  nature 
elements  (earth,  water,  fire,  air,    and  aether),  consciousness,  under-  of  body* 
standing,  spirit,  the  eleven  organs,  the  powers  of  the  five  senses,  love 

and  hatred,  pleasure  and  pain,  sensibility  and  firmness.     Secondly, 

what  is  Wisdom  ?     It  is  freedom  from  self-esteem,  hypocrisy,  and  Wisdom. 

injustice ;  patience,  rectitude,  respect  for  masters  and  teachers,  ex- 
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emption  from  attachment  and  affection  to  children,  wife,  and  home, 
evenness  of  temper  upon  the  arrival  of  every  event,  whether  longed  for 
or  not,  freedom  from  pride,  worship  paid  to  Kreeshna  alone,  love  of 
solitude,  constant  study  of  the  superior  spirit.  Thirdly,  what  is 
Gnea,  or  the  object  of  Wisdom  ?  It  is  that  which  hath  no  beginning, 
and  is  supreme,  which  can  neither  be  called  being  or  riot  being ;  it  is 
all  hands  and  feet,  it  is  all  faces,  heads,  and  eyes,  it  is  all  ear,  it  sitteth 
in  the  midst  of  the  world ;  without  organs,  it  is  the  reflected  light  of 
every  faculty  of  the  organs ;  connected  with  nothing  it  containeth  all 
things  ;  without  quality,  it  partaketh  of  every  quality.  It  is  the  inside 
and  outside,  the  moveable  and  immoveable  of  all  nature.  It  standeth 
at  a  distance,  yet  it  is  present ;  it  is  undivided,  yet  in  all  things  it 
standeth  divided.  It  is  the  ruler  of  all  things ;  it  is  the  light  in  light, 
and  it  is  declared  to  be  free  from  darkness. 

14.  There  are  two  other  principles  which  Kreeshna  declares  to  be 
without  beginning — Prakreetee  and  Pooroosh.      The  former  would 
seem  to   be  the  mere  instrument  or  agent  in  man ;  the  other  the 
directing  power  in  him.     All  things  animate  and  inanimate  are  declared 
to  be  produced  from  the  union  of  Kshetra  and  Kshetra-gna.     I,  says 
Kreeshna,  am  the  Kshetra-gna  in  every  mortal  frame,  the  living  power 
which  directs  it. 

15.  From  Prakreetee  or  nature,  three  Goon,  or  qualities  proceed  : 
the  truth  quality,  the  passionate  quality,  the  dark  quality.    The  Satwa- 
goon,  or  truth  quality,  leads  to  wisdom  ;  the  Raja-goon,  or  passionate 
quality,  to  ambition  and  covetousriess  ;  the  Tama-goon,  or  dark  quality, 
to  madness,  distraction,  and  ignorance.     Those  who  are  ruled  by  the 
first  mount  on  high ;  the  second  stay  in  the  middle ;  the  last  sink 
below.     But  the  soul  must  rise  above  all  these  qualities  into  a  Being 
who  is  superior  to  them,  before  he  can  drink  of  the  water  of  immor- 
tality.    How  this  ascent  is  to  be  obtained,  how  a  man  is  to  rise  above 
the  particular  Pooroosh  or  soul,  into  the  Poorooshottama  or  supreme 
soul,  is  the  next  subject  of  Kreeshna's  teaching  ;  of  which  we  need  not 
speak  as  it  lias  been  anticipated  in  several  of  the  previous  lectures. 

16.  An  important  subject  still  remains  to  be  discussed.     The  belief 
of  the  three  different  qualities  evidently  presumes  the  existence  of  a 
different  destiny  for  the  creatures  which  are  endued  with  them.     This 
principle  is  now  distinctly  affirmed.     The  Divine  destiny  is  for  ab- 
sorption into  the  Divine  nature ;  the  evil  destiny  confines  the  soul  to 
mortal  birth.     Those  who  are  bora  under  the  influence  of  the  evil 
destiny,  know  not  what  it  is  to  proceed  in  virtue,  or  recede  from  vice. 
They  say  the  world  is  without  beginning  and  without  end;   with- 
out an  Eeswar,  or  Divine  light ;  that  all  things  are  conceived  by  the 
junction  of  the  sexes.     These  men  say  that  the  gratification  of  their 
sensual  appetites  is  the  supreme  good ;  they  say,  "  This  to-day  hath 
been  acquired  by  me,  and  this  I  shall  have  also ;  I  am  powerful,  I  am 
happy,  I  am  rich  ;  I  am  endued  with  precedence  among  men.  Where 
is  there  another  like  me  ?     I  will  make  presents  at  the  feast,  and  be 
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merry."  Such  men  are  self-conceited,  stubborn,  and  ever  in  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  pride.  They  worship  nominally  and  hypocritically. 
They  place  their  trust  in  pride  arid  power  ;  they  hate  me  in  themselves 
and  others ;  wherefore  I  cast  them  down  into  the  wombs  of  evil  spirits 
and  unclean  beasts.  They  go  from  birth  to  birth ;  at  length,  not 
finding  me,  they  go  into  the  most  infernal  regions.  There  are  three 
ways  to  these,  lust,  anger,  and  avarice.  Avoiding  these  gates  of  sin 
thou  wilt  go  the  journey  of  the  Most  High. 

17.  Distinction  of  qualities  leads  to  a  distinction  in  the  kinds  of  The  true 
faith,  or  worship.     All  worship ;    but  the  nature  and  object  of  the  worship, 
worship  are  determined  by  their  different  qualities.       The  worship 
which  is  directed  by  Divine  precept,  without  the  desire  of  reward, 

and  with  an  attentive  mind,  is  of  the  Satwa-goon.  That  which  is 
performed  irregularly,  without  regard  to  the  precepts  of  the  law, 
without  the  distribution  of  bread,  without  the  usual  invocations, 
without  gifts  to  the  Brahmins  at  the  conclusion,  and  without  faith,  is 
of  the  Raja-goon.  That  which  is  performed  with  a  view  to  the  fruit,  The  irregular 
and  with  hvpocrisv,  is  of  the  Tama-goon.  Whatever  is  performed  worsup' 

f  -  i  11-1  -r>  i       i        c    i  j-r*  The  formal 

without  faith,  whether  it  be  sacrifices,  deeds  of  charity,  or  mortification  or  false 
of  the  flesh,  is  called  Asat ;  and  is  not  for  this  world,  or  that  which  is  vvorshlp- 
above.      These  same  qualities  exhibit  themselves  in  works.     He  who 
has  the  Satwa-goon  forsakes  the  fruit  of  action,  but  not  action  itself.  The  three 
He  who  has  the  Raja-goon  forsakes  the  work  because  it  is  painful :  he  action0' 
who  has  the  Tama-goon  neglects  action  through  folly  and  distraction 
of  mind.     So  of  Wisdom :  the  wisdom  of  the  Satwa-goon  sees  one 
infinite  principle  in  nature  ;  the  wisdom  of  the  Raja-goon  sees  mani- 
fold principles  prevailing  in  nature  ;  the  wisdom  of  the  Tama-goon  sees 
onlv  self-interest  in  all  things.     So  of  Pleasure  :  the  pleasure  which  a 
man  enjoys  from  his  labour,  and   wherein  he  finds  the  ends  of  his 
pains,  that  which  in  the  beginning  is  as  poison,  and  in  the  end  is  as 
the  water  of  life,  is  of  the  Satwa-goon  :  this  arises  from  the  consent  of 
the  understanding.     The  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  mere  meeting 
of  the  organs  with  their  objects,  which  in  the  beginning  is  as  sweet 
as  the  water  of  life,  and  in  the  end  is  a  poison,  is  of  the  Raja-goon. 
The  pleasure,  which  in  the  beginning  and  end,  tends  to  stupify  the 
soul,  is  of  the  Tama-goon.    There  is  not  anything,  Kreeshna  declares,  in 
heaven  or  earth  which  is  free  from  the  influence  of  these  three  qualities. 

18.  Upon  these  qualities  depend  the  respective  duties  of  the  four  The  tribes, 
tribes  of  Brahmin,  Kshatree,  Visya,  and  Soodra.     The  natural  duties 

of  the  Brahmin  are  peace,  self-restraint,  zeal,  purity,  patience,  recti- 
tude, learning,   theology.       The  natural  duties  of  the  Kshatree  are  Their  distinct 
bravery,  glory,  rectitude,  not  to  fly  from  the  field,  generosity,  princely  vocat«>ns« 
conduct.     The  natural  duty  of  the  Visya  is  to  cultivate  the  lands,  tend 
the  cattle,  and  buy  and  sell.     The  natural  duty  of  the  Soodra  is 
servitude.      A  man  who  is  contented  with  his  own  particular  lot  and  Duty  of 
duty  obtaineth  perfection  ;  for  he  offers  his  own  works  to  that  Being  [hem!™8 
from  whom  the  principles  of  all  beings  proceed.     The  duty  of  a  man's 
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own  calling  is  far  preferable  to  the  duty  of  another,  let  it  be  ever  so  well 
pursued.  A  man's  own  calling,  with  all  its  faults,  ought  not  to  be 
forsaken.  With  thy  heart  place  all  thy  works  in  me;  by  so  doing 
thou  shalt  surmount  every  difficulty.  But  if  through  pride,  thou  wilt 
not  listen  to  my  words,  thou  wilt  undoubtedly  be  lost.  From  a  con- 
fidence in  thyself,  thou  mayest  think  thou  wilt  not  fight.  This  is  a 
fallacious  determination,  for  the  principles  of  thy  nature  will  impel 
thee ;  thou  wilt  do  that  through  necessity,  which  thou  seekest  through 
ignorance  to  avoid. 

19.  This  conclusion,  though  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  story,  and  giving  it  a  unity,  may  seem  inconsistent 
with  what  has  been  said  of  the  special  glory  of  the  Brahmin.  But 
Kreeshna  adds,  "  Eeswar  resideth  in  the  bosom  of  every  mortal  being, 
revolving  with  his  supernatural  power  the  universal  wheel  of  time. 
Take  sanctuary  with  him  upon  all  occasions,  oh !  offspring  of  Bahrat ; 
by  his  divine  pleasure  thou  shalt  obtain  supreme  happiness,  and  an 
eternal  abode." 


20.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  select  sentences  from  this  poem, 
and  from  a  number  of  other  Hindoo  books,  and  out  of  them  to  con- 
struct a  scheme  of  Hindoo  philosophy.  But  such  a  scheme  would  not 
at  all  have  represented  the  actual  thoughts  and  conflicts  in  the  minds 
of  those  to  whom  it  would  be  attributed.  We  might  form  a  high  or 
a  low  notion  of  this  remarkable  people,  or  of  their  teachers ;  but 
we  should  know  nothing  of  one  or  the  other.  The  occasion  of  the 
poem,  its  scenery,  the  method  in  which  the  thoughts  work  themselves 
out,  are  at  least  as  important  for  this  purpose  as  the  results  to  which 
Arjoon  or  Kreeshna,  or  the  narrator  of  the  story,  arrives*  The  final 
moral,  in  which  the  Kshatree  tribe  is  shown  to  have  its  own  work 
and  dignity,  which  are  not  incompatible  with  the  superior  glory  of  the 
Brahmin,  evidently  goes  through  the  poem.  To  it  all  the  dramatic 
interest,  and  all  the  speculations  are  linked.  The  darkness  in  Arjoon's 
mind  arises  from  his  fancying  that  the  work  which  belongs  to  the 
priest  also  belongs  to  the  warrior  ;  or  that  there  is  no  escape  from  this 
conclusion  but  in  supposing  that  there  is  a  different  standard  for  each 
to  recognize,  a  different  object  for  each  to  pursue,  a  different  God  for 
each  to  adore.  Such  an  opinion  had,  no  doubt,  been  taught  in  the 
Brahminical  schools,  and  seemed  a  natural  inference  from  the  idea  of 
Brahminism.  The  author  of  the  poem  evidently  felt  how  opposed  it 
was  to  that  which  he  regarded  as  pure  Brahminism ;  how  it  must 
force  the  Brahmin  himself  to  acknowledge  a  number  of  different  objects, 
while  his  business  was  to  search  for  unity ;  how  it  must  lead  to  a 
hopeless  division  of  the  castes,  which  should  be  bound  together  in 
obedience  to  that  which  was  most  refined  and  spiritual.  Evidently  then 
the  book  is  the  work  of  a  reformer  who  wished  to  make  the  Brah- 
minical tribe  conscious  of  its  own  vocation,  as  the  guide,  and  not  the 
tyrant  of  the  rest.  In  the  effort  for  this  object,  he  brings  out  the 
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highest  form  of  Hindooism,  a  form  of  it  which  never  had  been  or 
could  be  realized ;  but  by  which  we  may  understand  its  lower  and 
vulgarer  manifestations  far  better  than  by  contemplating  them  alone. 

21.  The  difference  of  this  form  from  that  which  we  find  in  the  Veds,  unbelief  in 
has  led  many  to  conclude  that  the  poem  is,  throughout,  a  protest,  JJ|f  Jed'hi01 
though  a  hidden  one,  against  the  scheme  of  belief  which  is  embodied  the  poem, 
in  them.     But  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  the  author 

is  sincere  in  the  respect  which  he  professes  for  them,  and  that  he 
believed  that  he  was  drawing  out  the  sense  which  was  latent  in  them. 
Nor,  perhaps,  was  he  wholly  wrong  in  that  opinion.  Though  the 
writers  of  the  Veds  would  have  been  absolutely  unable  to  follow  him  in 
a  single  step  of  his  philosophical  speculations  ;  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  they  did  mean  to  ask  Indra  and  the  other  gods  whom  they 
invoked  to  come  and  drink  with  them,  yet  their  cries  for  communion 
and  friendship  with  the  gods,  and  for  purification,  grounded  as  they  are 
upon  religious  aspirations  of  the  creature,  not  upon  a  revelation  of  the 
Creator,  do  contain  implicitly  those  ideas  which  are  developed  in  the 
Bhagavad  Gita.  In  one  respect  the  writer  of  the  poem  seems  to  return 
from  the  more  exclusive  Brahminism  to  the  earlier  teaching  of  the 
Vedas.  Kreeshna,  not  Brahm,  is  his  hero.  Now,  it  is  true  that  Kreeshnaand 
Kreeshna  is  Brahm,  and  claims  the  name  for  himself.  But  he  presents  Brahm- 
himself  firs'*  to  us  in  a  human  shape ;  he  comes  forth  as  the  warrior,  not 
merely  as  the  thinker.  This  difference  is  involved  in  the  whole  con- 
ception of  the  poem.  The  sudden  manifestation  of  his  spiritual  and 
divine  glory  which  overwhelms  Arjoon,  does  not  swallow  up  his 
human  form,  or  hinder  him  from  appearing  in  it  again.  However 
great  the  difficulty,  the  Hindoo  philosopher  perceives  that,  in  some  way 
or  other,  this  union  must  be  realized ;  that  there  can  be  no  sufficient 
teacher  of  man's  spirit  in  whom  both  these  conditions  do  not  meet. 

22.  But  deep  and  sincere  as  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  teacher  is,  The  soul  the 
the  soul  of  man  is  still  the  ultimate  object  in  this  poem,  as  much  as  in  oijecfoftim 
the  more  narrow,  merely  meditative,  religion.    In  one  and  the  other  it  is  philosophy, 
equally  true  that  the  soul  or  spiritual  part  of  man  is  always  unawares 
becoming  the  God,  even  while  there  is  the  strongest  effort  to  escape 

from  this  identification  — a  really  earnest  struggle  of  the  man  to  sink  in 
awe,  to  confess  One  mightier  than  himself,  to  become  nothing  in  his 
presence.  What  is  his  presence  ?  Where  is  it  ?  Here  the  Hindoo  conse- 
becomes  lost ;  he  sees  images  of  himself  everywhere,  he  is  sure  that  quences- 
there  is  something  which  is  not  the  image  of  himself.  To  discover 
what  it  is,  is  worth  the  toil  and  sorrow  of  a  life ;  to  know  it  must  be 
the  great  reward  hereafter.  But  while  that  difficult  problem  is  solving 
itself,  while  he  is  devising  the  means  which  are  best  for  attaining  the 
complete  fruition,  Earth  is  going  on  with  her  processes  of  growth, 
decay,  and  destruction  ;  the  man  himself  is  born,  has  to  live,  fight,  and 
die.  There  is  nothing  to  connect  himself  or  Nature  with  God,  unless 
he  worships  himself  or  Nature,  and  makes  the  God  comprehend  both. 
This  consequently  is  the  result,  the  downward  result,  to  which  every- 
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23.  The  Hebrew  was  prohibited  from  connecting  God  with  any- 
thing in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under 
the  earth.     He  was  taught  to  look  up  to  the  Lord  as  his  God,  the 
God  of  his  fathers,  the  King  of  his  land,  the  Creator  of  things,  the 
Lawgiver  of  himself.     He  was  taught  to  wage  war  with  all  the  ten- 
dencies to  worship  natural  gods  which  he  found  in  himself,  which  he 
saw  in  others.     He  was  taught  to  acknowledge  the  Lord  as  the  ever- 
present  guide,  and  ruler,  and  teacher  of  his  whole  nation ;  every  Jew 
being   in  the   covenant;    priests,    lawgivers,    prophets    being   God's 
ministers  to  them.    This  is  what  is  called  their  narrow,  exclusive  faith. 
But  out  of  it,  as  we  have  seen,  there  grew  a  philosophy,  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  Divine  teacher  of  man,  of  a  wisdom  which  is  to  be  the  object 
of  his  search  and  love.    The  Hindoo  starts  from  the  discovery  to  which 
the  Hebrew  had  been  led  by  such  a  long  and  painful  discipline.     He 
is  conscious  of  a  mysterious  Teacher  near  him,  of  one  working  upon  his 
spirit,  of  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  ruler  over  nature.     But  his 
search  begins  from  himself,  and,  in  spite  of  his  conviction  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  so,  it  ends  in  himself.    The  purification  of  his  individual  soul 
becomes  practically  the  highest  end  he  can  pursue  or  conceive  of;  he 
must  make  it  his  aim,  he  must  separate  from  society,  to  which  never- 
theless he  feels  bound,  that  he  may  pursue  it.     The  more  he  learns 
about  himself,  the  more  he  discovers  that  he  must  get  rid  of  himself, 
yet  he  is  always  pursued  by  that  demon.     To  sink  and  be  lost  is  his 
only  hope  ;  to  sink  in  Brahm.      But  is  Brahm  anything  save  a  projec- 
tion from  himself?     To  sink  in  him,  does  it  mean  the  same  as  to  be 
nothing? 

24.  Reflections  such  as  these,  upon  which  the  whole  condition  of 
Hindoo  society  for  thousands   of  years   is  the   commentary,  might 
suggest  some  doubts  to  those  who  think  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
wisdom  received  is  unfavourable  to  the  search  after  it ;  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  most  likely  to  be  free  when  it  is  working  out  its  freedom  for 
itself,  or  under  the  guidance  of  a  set  of  wise  men.     But  we  who  do 
acknowledge  the  Hebrew  principle,  who  have  that  vantage-ground  for 
contemplating  the  history  of  the  universe,  are  not  obliged  to  rest  in  this 
merely  negative  conclusion.     We  are  bound  to  look  upon  the  whole 
course  of  human  thought  as  directed  by  a  wisdom  above  man's,  by  One 
who,  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  "  orders  the  times  before  appointed  and 
the  bounds  of  men's  habitations,  that  they  may  seek  Him,  if  haply 
they  may  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him."     To  one  holding  this  faith, 
the  seekings  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  and  of  the  whole  Hindoo  world, 
must  be  of  profoundest  interest.     He  must  perceive,  indeed,  that  they 
were  baffled  continually ;  but  he  makes  the  discovery  with  sympathy 
not  exultation,  with  the  certainty  that  they  were  struggling  with  ques- 
tions which  belong  to  him  and  to  the  whole  universe ;  to  which  he  too 
has  to  seek  an  answer,  and  cannot  rest  till  he  finds  one.     And  far  from 

,  seeing  only  contradictions  either  in  the  method  of  the  search  or  the  result 
of  it,  he  will  have  continually  to  be  humbled  by  perceiving  how  much  has 
been  made  known  to  the'se  inquirers,  what  glimpses  of  light  they  have 
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caught,  what  visions  of  good  have  cheered  their  dreary  path,  what 
strength  has  been  given  them  for  thought,  for  suffering,  even  at  times 
for  manly  action.  If  he  feels  even  a  wish  to  deny  or  to  explain  away 
this  fact,  he  will  suspect  himself  of  a  secret  atheism,  of  having  studied 
the  Hebrew  books  to  no  profit. 

25.  These  remarks  belong  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  to  the 
subject  we  are  now  considering.  For  modern  inquiries  have  made  it  histor 
clear  that  the  Sanscrit  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  European  languages. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  expect  that  the  habit  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  Sanscrit  books  may  be  traced,  under  different  modifica- 
tions, in  the  nations  of  which  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  speak.  We 
may  find,  in  fact,  that  these  Hindoo  books  are  the  commencement  of  a 
course  of  inquiry  which  we  shall  have  to  trace  in  many  windings 
through  Greek  and  through  modern  philosophy.  The  spirit  of  man, 
which  in  the  Hebrew  books  has  been  presented  to  us  under  a  Divine 
discipline  and  education,  will  henceforth  be  seen  asking  a  multitude 
of  questions  respecting  itself,  its  destiny,  its  relations  to  the  visible 
and  invisible  world,  feeling  after  some  object  near  it,  which  might  be 
its  guide  or  helper  in  the  search,  losing  that  object  again  and  again, 
questioning  earth  and  heaven  to  tell  whither  it  is  gone,  how  it  may 
be  recovered.  Whether  this  Indo-Germanic  course  of  inquiries  ever 
meets  at  any  point  that  Semitic  teaching  of  which  we  have  been  hear- 
ing ;  whether  the  unity  which  is  revealed  to  the  Hebrew  is  to  explain 
or  contradict  the  unity  which  is  sought  for  by  the  Brahmin,  our  future 
history  may  show.  But  in  the  mean  time  we  may  remark,  that  the 
problems  which  we  shall  meet  with  among  Ionian,  Eleatic,  Platonic 
philosophers,  will  be  far  less  perplexing  to  us  if  we  have  listened 
attentively  to  the  dialogue  between  Arjoon  and  Kreeshna. 

SECTION  III. 
THE  PHILOSOPHER  SEPARATING  HIMSELF  FROM  THE  PRIEST. 

1.  Any  allusion  to  the  formal  schools  of  Hindoo  philosophy  will 
belong  more  properly  to  the  second  part  of  this  sketch.     But  there  is 
one  great  Eastern  revolution,  assigned  by  most  authorities  to  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century  B.  c.,  which  stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  the 
history  of  philosophy.     Indeed  the  few  glimpses  which  we  possess 
concerning  the  external  facts  of  a  conflict  that  has  led  to  the  most  sur- 
prising results,  would  be  absolutely  unintelligible  to  us  if  we  were  not 
helped  by  some  previous  knowledge  of  Hindoo  speculations. 

2.  The  Buddhist  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  Hindoo  books  as  if  he  The 
were  the  member  of  a  philosophical  sect.      We  know  him  as  the  Shooi!lst 
professor  of  a  religion  which  is  received  by  nearly  a  third  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  globe.     To  reconcile  two  such  opposite  descriptions,  we 

must  recollect  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  apparently 
unsociable  characters  which  are  united  in  the  Brahmin,  and  upon  the 
nature  of  Brahm  himself.  The  priest  is  the  man  who  uses  his  soul  or 
intellect,  in  distinction  from  the  mass  of  men,  who  use  only  their  senses. 
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Brahm  is  the  Intellect  or  Buddha.  That  there  should  be  a  sect  of 
Brahmins  who  dwelt  upon  the  idea  of  an  intelligence  in  man,  till  they 
began  to  suspect  that  their  own  pretension  to  an  exclusive  monopoly  of 
it,  was,  in  fact,  a  denial  of  Brahm's  presence,  might  easily  have  been 
conjectured ;  that  these  same  persons  should  exalt  the  meditative  part 
of  religion  above  the  sacrificial,  would  be  most  likely  from  the  specimen 
of  the  same  feeling  we  have  discovered  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  But 
there  was  a  period  very  memorable  and  critical,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
history  of  mankind  generally,  connected  with  the  appearance  of  re- 
formers and  legislators  in  various  countries,  perhaps  marking  the  com- 
mencement of  European  society  and  civilization,  when  Brahminism  was 
shaken  to  its  centre  in  Hindostan,  and  when  the  worship  of  the  One 
Intelligence  was  proclaimed  aloud  as  incompatible  with  the  pretensions 
of  an  hereditary  caste. 

3.  Not  the  original  Hindoo  doctrine,  as  some  have  affirmed,  in  plain 
contradiction  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Veds,  but  certainly 
the  idea  which  lay  hid  in  that  doctrine,  and  ever  and  anon  had  threat- 
ened to  break  loose  from  it,  did  now  become  the  inspiring  idea  of 
whole   countries.     The  philosophy,  disentangling  itself  from  the  old 
faith,  became  itself  a  faith.     Buddhism  is  the  most  surprising  effort  of 
the  human  intellect,  to  assert  its  own  supremacy,  of  which  there  ever  has 
been,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be,  any  record.     European  sages  in  the  last 
century,  and  in  the  present,  have  cried  out,  "  When  will  philosophy 
break  loose  from  the  fetters  which  priests  have  imposed  upon  it?" 
Philosophy  in  Asia  performed  that  task  two  thousand  years  ago.     It 
threw  off  a  yoke  which  was  become  quite  intolerable ;  it  affirmed  that 
man's  soul  is  capable  of  unlimited  expansion ;  it  claimed  for  that  soul 
the  homage  due  to  a  divinity :  it  made  no  mere  idle  boast  of  power ; 
it  actually  won  the  allegiance  of  multitudes. 

4.  Is  the  result  one  on  which  the  lover  of  wisdom,  or  of  his  kind, 
can  delight  to  dwell  ?     All  possible  forms  in  which  the  intellect  can 
express  its  belief  in  itself  and  in  its  own  powers  have  been  discovered 
and  tried.     The  Buddhist  worships  sometimes   the   pure,    absolute 
unity ;  sometimes  he  sees  a  soul  above  his  own  soul,  himself  trans- 
figured ;  sometimes  he  adores  men  who  have  done  great  works  on 
earth,  the  one  Buddha  distributed  •  in  numerous  Buddhas.     Now  he 
denies  all  symbols,  now  everything  is  symbolical.     He  is  the  purest 
of  theists,  he  is  the  most  complete  of  atheists.     He  can  conceive 
nothing  too  vast  for  human  wisdom,  he  sees  it  all  gathered  up  in  an 
infant.     He  is  always  flying  from  himself,  he  can  find  nothing  but 
images  of  himself.     The  philosophy  which  began  by  emancipating 
itself  from  religion  has  created  for  itself  a  religion,  one  especially 
narrow,  artificial,  material.     Those  who  would  not  be  priests  or  have 
priests,  practise  all  priestly  impostures,  are  slavishly  priest-ridden. 
The  adored  intellect  makes  no  progress,  the  seeker  after  wisdom  finds 
no  resource  but  in  identifying  the  search  with  the  object,  and  confess- 
ing that  he  finds  nothing.     Can  this  be  the  process  destined  for  the 
emancipation  of  mankind  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHINESE    PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  THOUGH  we  have  said  that  the  Buddhist  revolution  was  an  effort  Sympathy  of 
of  philosophers  to  free  themselves  from  the  shackles  of  an  hereditary  {ftf 
faith,  we  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  not  to  an  experiment  of  this  kind 
that  the  teachers  of  the  last  century  would  have  turned,  as  an  encou- 
ragement and  an  example  to  themselves.  Mysticism,  which  belonged  twu.~"° 
as  much  to  the  revolters  from  the  Brahminical  system  as  to  that 
system  itself,  inspired  them  with  nothing  but  contempt.  But  the 
Eastern  world  supplied  them  with  another  object,  on  which  they 
could  bestow  the  most  fervent  and  unbounded  admiration.  They 
found  in  Khoung-fou-tseu  all  that  they  missed  in  these  sages  of  India, 
with  an  entire  absence  of  that  which  was  offensive  in  them.  They 
heard  of  a  man  who,  six  centuries  B.C.,  considered  the  outward  Reasons 
economy  of  an  empire  a  worthier  object  of  study  than  all  hidden  jSed  it. 
and  abstracted  lore,  who  prized  maxims  of  life  and  conduct  more  than 
all  doctrines  respecting  the  Divinity,  who  had  actually  anticipated 
some  of  the  most  modern  propositions  respecting  the  governor  and 
the  governed.  This  man  they  found  was  not  a  mere  name  for  a  set  of 
opin'ons  :  he  had  a  distinct,  marked  personality.  And  his  words  and 
acts  had  not  been  limited  to  a  narrow  circle  or  to  one  or  two  centuries. 
He  had  left  an  impression  of  himself  upon  the  most  populous  empire  ._  i 

in  the  world.     After  two  thousand  years  his  authority  is  still  sacred  * 

among  the  people,  the  mandarins,  the  emperors  of  China;  his  influ- 
ence is  felt  in  every  portion  of  that  vast  and  complicated  society. 

2.  Such  a  fact  as  this  is  worthy  of  all  attention.     Great  as  is  the  Chinese 
contrast   between  China   and  Hindostan — though    that  contrast  can  J^wesenf, 
hardly  be  expressed  more  accurately  than  by  saying  that  in  India  all 
history  is  a  philosophy,  and  that  in  China  all  philosophy  is  a  history — 

yet  it  is  equally  true  of  each  people  tliat  its  search  after  wisdom  is  the 
only  satisfactory  key  to  the  events  which  have  befallen  it.  The  difficulty 
of  understanding  the  long  line  of  dynasties  which  preceded  the  birth  of 
Khoung-fou-tseu,  though  his  words  and  acts  compel  us  to  believe  in 
them,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact.  We  confess  the  antiquity  of 
the  empire  because  it  is  needful  as  an  explanation  of  the  reform  which 
he  worked  in  it. 

3.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  excused  from  dwelling  as  much  The  old 
upon  the  old  faith  of  China  as  we  were  forced  to  do  on  that  of  India.  ™ 
This  faith  we  are  obliged  to  examine  in  a  great  measure  with  the  eyes 

of  Khoung-fou-tseu ;  he  collected  and  remodelled  the  books  which  *™m  him- 
contain  it.     He  may  have  omitted  much  which  seemed  to  him  imma- 
terial for  the  education  of  his  country,  and  yet  which,  to  a  modern 
[M.  p.]  E 
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critic,  might  be  of  great  use.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not  disposed 
to  question  the  general  accuracy  of  the  conception  which  this  teacher 
formed  of  the  old  institutions  and  the  old  creed  of  his  country.  There 
are  abundant  proofs  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  studied  them,  of  the 
earnest  desire  which  he  had  to  preserve  them.  No  one  aspired  less 
to  the  reputation  of  an  innovator ;  his  main  object  was  to  remove  inno- 
vations :  yet  this  desire  was  balanced  by  a  profound  reverence  for  that 
which  was  established.  Nothing  was  to  be  brought  back  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  bringing  it  back.  Order  was  not  to  be  sacrificed  even 
for  the  hope  of  redressing  an  evil. 

4.  Khoung-fou-tseu  could  not  have  produced  the  effect  which  he 
has  produced  upon  the  empire  of  China,  could  not  be  recognized  in 
the  character  in  which  he  has  been  recognized  for  so  many  ages,  if  his 
mind  had  not  been  the  very  highest  type  of  the  Chinese  mind — that 
in  which  we  may  read  what  it  was  aiming  at  both  before  and  after  he 
appeared  to  enlighten  it.    We  may,  therefore,  acquiesce  without  diffi- 
culty in  the  opinion,   that  the  Chinese  religion  was  from  the  first  of  a 
much  less  high  and  mysterious  quality  than  that  of  almost  any  people 
upon  the  earth ;  that  the  belief  of  the  eternal  as  distinct  from,  and 
opposed  to,  the  temporal,  which  we  have  found  so  characteristic  of 
the  Hindoo,  existed  very  dimly  and  imperfectly  in  it,  and  was  sup- 
plied only  by  a  reverence  for  the  past ;  that  the  sense  of  connexion  or 
communion  with  any  invisible  powers,  though  not  absent,  must  have 
been  weak  and  slightly  developed  ;  that  the  emperor  must  have  been 
regarded  always  as  the  highest  utterer  of  the  divine  mind ;  that  the 
priest  must  have  been  chiefly  valued  as  a  minister  of  the  ceremonial 
of  the  court ;  that  rites  and  ceremonies  must  have  had  a  substantive 
value  in  this  land  independent  of  all-  significance,  which  they  have 
scarcely  ever  possessed  elsewhere  ;  that  there  was  united  with  this 
tendency  one  which   to  some   may  seem  incompatible  with   it — an 
attachment  to  whatever  is  useful  and  practical ;  that  the  Chinese  must 
have  entertained  a  profound  respect  for  family  relationships  ;  that  the 
relationship  of  father  and  son,  however,  will  have  so  overshadowed  all 
the  rest,  that  they  will  have  been  regarded  merely  as  different  forms  of 
it,  or  as  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  it ;  that  implicit  obedience  to 
authority  will  have  been  the  virtue  which  every  institution  existed  to 
enforce,  which  was  to  be  their  only  preserver.     If  we  suppose  the 
reverence  for  the  shades  of  ancestors,  for  the  person  of  the  emperor, 
for  the  dignity  of  the  father,  to  have  been  joined  with  something  of  a 
Sabaean  worship,   with   some   astrology  and   speculation    about   the 
future,  we  shall  perhaps  arrive  at  a  tolerably  near  conception  of  China 
as  it  may  have  existed  under  the  old  emperors,  to  whom  the  sage 
continually  refers  with  admiration  and  regret. 

5.  These  were  habits  of  mind  which  may  have  been  represented 
more  or  less  perfectly  in  the  characters  of  particular  sovereigns,  and 
which  had  embodied  themselves  in  the  forms  of  Chinese  society.     A 
tyrant  might,  of  course,  derange  the  whole  economy  of  such  a  world. 
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A  state  of  things  which  rested  merely  on  custom,  and  was  upheld  by 
observances,  might  quickly  pass  into  utter  confusion.  "  The  dynasty 
of  Yu,"  says  the  Book  of  Verses,  "  might  be  compared  to  the  Most 
High  while  it  retained  the  affection  of  the  people ;  we  learn  by  its 
decline  how  hard  it  is  to  preserve  the  command  of  heaven."  These 
words  must  be  illustrated  hereafter ;  we  quote  them  now  merely  to 
show  where  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Confucian  philosophy.  The  Khoung-fbu- 
wisdom  at  which  it  aims  is  that  which  shall  be  effectual  for  the  re-  reformer, 
moval  of  a  decayed  condition  of  society,  and  the  restoration  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  implied  in  it.  We  hear  almost  as  much  of  the  His  wise  man 
studious  or  meditative  man  in  the  Chinese  books  as  in  the  Brahminical.  political. 
Quite  as  earnestly  as  the  Brahmins,  and  perhaps  much  more  honestly 
than  they,  Khoung-fou-tseu  speaks  of  the  superiority  of  thought  and 
study  to  all  animal  pleasures,  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  to  the  pos- 
session of  offices.  Yet  no  one  is  less  of  a  Moonee.  He  began  as  a  man 
of  affairs,  a  Chinese  official.  The  affairs  of  the  empire  were  his  study 
all  his  life  through ;  he  trained  his  disciples  to  take  part  in  them. 
Education  he  looked  upon  as  the  one  necessary  means  to  good  govern- 
ment ;  but  all  education  was  to  be  for  the  sake  of  government.  To 
ascertain  the  ends  of  government,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  those 
ends,  was  the  one  function  of  the  sage. 

6.  Before  we  come  to  the  doctrines  of  Khoung-fou-tseu  on  this  Th 
subject,  and  show  how  morals  and  metaphysics  were  combined  in  his  Kho 
political  science,  we  must  try  to  give  our  readers  some  conception  of tseu' 
the  man  himself.     The  third  of  the  Chinese  classical  books,  called  the 
Lun-yu,  or  Philosophical  Dialogues,  is  that  which  will  be  most  helpful 

for  this  purpose.  We  have  there  the  recorded  sayings  of  the  man, 
which  bear  far  more  internal  evidence  of  genuineness  than  those  which 
:are  commonly  attributed  to  the  founders  of  the  Greek  schools.  We 
have  also  the  testimonies  of  affectionate  disciples  respecting  him, 
which,  if  they  are  not  wholly  to  be  trusted,  at  least  give  us  different 
impressions  of  his  character,  out  of  which  we  may  form  one  for  our- 
selves. 

7.  M.  Pauthier,  the  recent  French  translator  of  the  classical  books  Fancied 
of  China,  to  whom  we  are  under  the  greatest  obligations  for  bringing  b 

the  treasures  of  the  past  within  the  reach  of  our  ignorance,  and  whose  tseu  a"I fou" 
enthusiasm  for   his   subject  is  a  warrant,  in  addition  to  his  general  Socrates- 
European  reputation,  that  he  has  really  vanquished  the  difficulties  of 
it,  has  somewhat  rashly  suggested  a  comparison  between  the  dialogues 
in  the  Lun-yu  and  those  in  which  Socrates  is  the  hero.     He  is  candid 
enough  to  add,  that  the  resemblance  is  chiefly  to  the  sayings  which 
Xenophon  has  attributed  to  his  master,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
idetect  the  artistical  beauty  and  form  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  in 
their  Chinese  counterpart.     He  even  admits  that  there  is  a  certain 
monotony  in  the  utterances  of  Khoung-fou-tseu,    though   he  adds,  jn»«  contract 
"  even  this  monotony  has  something  of  the  serenity  and  the  majesty  them^xhiwts 
of  a  moral  instruction,  which  is  bringing  successively  under  our  eyes  ofethePeSl°n 

x,   O  and  west. 
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the  different  sides  of  human  nature  contemplated  from  a  higher 
ground."  Though,  for  ourselves,  we  might  be  glad  to  exchange  a 
little  of  this  serenity  and  majesty  for  the  hearty  and  humorous  sym- 
pathy of  the  Greek  with  all  that  is  passing  around  him,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  accept  it  as  a  characteristic  of  another  order  of  genius  be- 
longing to  the  east  rather  than  the  west,  and  entitled  to  its  own 
meed  of  respect.  And  it  is  scarcely  just  to  Khoung-fou-tseu  to  speak 
of  him  simply  as  looking  down  upon  his  fellow-men ;  there  are  indica- 
tions in  his  deeds  and  words  of  fellow-feeling  and  real  humbleness  of 
mind.  The  dogma  which  attributes  such  qualities  in  all  cases  to  men 
who  have  exercised  a  great  influence  over  their  kind,  whether  true  or 
not,  is  certainly  not  contradicted  in  this  instance. 

8.  That  our  readers  may  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  form  such 
as  it  is  of  this  Chinese  book,  through  our  desire  to  cull  choice  sen- 
tences that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Khoung-fou-tseu,  we  will  give  the 
substance  of  one  or  two  of  the  chapters  which  seem  best  to  explain 
his  character  and  manner  of  thinking  : — 

"  The  philosopher  said,  I  illustrate  and  comment  upon  the  old 
books,  but  I  do  not  compose  new  ones.  I  have  faith  in  the  Ancients, 
I  love  them ;  I  have  the  highest  honour  for  our  Lao-pang"  [a  sage  of 
the  Chang  dynasty]. 

"  The  philosopher  said,  To  meditate  in  silence  and  to  recal  to 
one's  memory  the  objects  of  one's  meditations,  to  devote  oneself  to 
study  and  not  to  be  discouraged,  to  instruct  men  and  not  to  suffer 
oneself  to  be  cast  down — how  shall  I  attain  to  the  possession  of 
these  virtues  ?  " 

"  The  philosopher  said,  Virtue  is  not  cultivated ;  study  is  not 
pursued  manfully ;  if  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity  are  pro- 
fessed they  are  not  followed ;  the  wicked  and  the  perverse  will  not  be 
corrected  :  that  is  the  cause  of  my  sorrow." 

"  The  philosopher  said,  If  a  man  does  not  make  any  effort  to  de- 
velop his  own  mind,  I  shall  not  develop  it  for  him  ;  if  a  man  does 
not  choose  to  make  use  of  his  faculty  of  speech  (for  the  purpose  ol 
making  himself  intelligible),  I  shall  not  penetrate  the  sense  of  his 
expressions ;  if,  after  having  enabled  him  to  know  one  angle  of  a 
square,  he  does  not  discover  the  measure  of  the  other  three,  I  do  not 
volunteer  the  demonstration. 

"  The  philosopher,  interrupting  Yeu-youan,  said  to  him,  If  we  are 
employed  in  public  functions,  then  we  fulfil  our  duty  ;  if  we  are  dis- 
missed, we  have  the  repose  of  a  private  life.  You  and  I  are  the  onty 
persons  who  act  thus." 

"  Tseu-leu  said,  *  If  you  were  leading  three  bodies  of  troops  o: 
12,500  men  each,  which  of  us  would  you  take  for  a  lieutenant? 
The  philosopher  answered,  '  The  man  who  with  his  own  hands  woulc 
engage  us  in  a  combat  with  a  tiger,  who,  without  any  motive,  woulc 
wish  to  ford  a  river,  who  would  throw  away  his  life  without  reasor 
and  without  remorse — I  certainly  would  not  take  for  my  lieutenant 
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I  should  want  a  man  who  would  maintain  a  steady  vigilance  in  the 
direction  of  affairs,  who  is  capable  of  forming  plans  and  of  executing 
them.' " 

"  The  philosopher  said,  To   get  riches  in  a  fair  way,    I  would 
certainly  engage  in  a  low  occupation   if  it  was   necessary  ;    if  the  ^Pte,cta- 
means  were  not  fair,  I  would  rather  apply  myself  to  that  which 
I  delight  in." 

"  The  philosopher  being  in  the  kingdom  of  Tshi,  heard  the  music  Love  of 
which  is  called  Tchao  :  he  was  so  affected  by  it  that,  for  three  months,  m 
he  did  know  the  taste  of  his  food.     He  said,   '  I  do  not  fancy  that 
since  the  composition  of  that  music,  that  point  of  perfection  has  been 
once  attained.' " 

"  Yeu-yeou  said,   '  Will  our  master  help  the  Prince  of  Wei'  ? '  JJdpj™ 
Tseu-kouno;  said,   *  I  will  question  him  upon  that  point.'     He  went  found  out  the 

f   ^    •  j         -j      i  ™ri_    A     xu-    i  f  mind  of  their 

into  the  apartment  of  the  master,  and  said,  What  think  you  of  master. 
Pe-i  and  of  Chou-tsi  ? '  The  philosopher  said,  *  These  men  were  true 
sages  of  the  old  world.'  He  added,  '  Did  not  they  experience  any 
regrets  ?'  *  No ;  they  sought  to  acquire  the  virtue  of  humanity,  and 
they  obtained  that  virtue ;  why  should  they  have  had  any  regret  ? ' 
Tseu-koung  went  back  and  said,  '  Our  master  will  not  assist  the  Prince 
of  Wei.'" 

"  The  philosopher  said,  To  feed  upon  a  little  rice,  to  drink  water,  The  wise  man 

....      '  independent 

to  have  nothing  but  one  s  bent  arm  to  lean  upon,  is  a  state  which  has  of  externals, 
its  own  satisfaction.     To  get  riches  and  honour  by  unfair  means  seems 
to  me  like  a  cloud  driven  along  by  the  wind." 

"  The  philosopher  said,  If  it  was  granted  to  me  to  add  a  number  study  of 
of  years  to  my  life,  I  would  ask  fifty  to  study  the  Y-  king,  that  I  might 
render  myself  free  from  great  faults." 

Ye-hong  questioned  Tseu-leu  about  Khoung-fou-tseu.  Tseu-leu  did 
not  answer  him.  "  The  philosopher  said,  Why  have  not  you  answered  Khoungs 

i  .       r,       -rrt  .  i        •      i  •  -111        account  of 

him  :     Khoung  is  a  man  who  in  his  eagerness  to  acquire  knowledge  himself, 
often  forgets  to  take  nourishment ;  who  in  the  joy  which  he  feels  at 
having  acquired  it,  forgets  the  pains  which  it  has  cost  him ;  and  who 
does  not  disturb  himself  at  the  approach  of  old  age.     Now  you  know 
about  him." 

"  The  philosopher  said,  I  was  not  born  endowed  with  knowledge ; 
I  am  a  man  who  loved  the  ancients  and  made  all  exertions  to  acquire 
their  information." 

"  The  philosopher  never  spoke  in  his  conversation  either  of  extraor-  What  subjects 
dinary  things,  or  of  civil  troubles,  or  about  spirits."  he  avolded' 

"  The  philosopher  said,  If  three  of  us  were  travelling  together,  I  teachers, 
should  necessarily  find  two  instructors ;  I  should  choose  the  good  man 
for  imitation  and  the  bad  man  for  correction." 

"  The  philosopher  said,  Heaven  has  planted  virtue  in  me,  what  then 
can  Hoan-teu  do  to  me  ?" 

"  Do  you  fancy,  mv  disciples,  that  I  have  any  doctrines  that  I  conceal  NO  esotericai 

doctrine. 
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from  you  ?     I  have  none.     I  have  done  nothing  that  I  have  not  com- 
municated to  you,  0  my  disciples !" 

"  The  philosopher  said,  I  cannot  hope  to  see  a  holy  man ;  all  T  can 
do  is  to  see  a  wise  one."  [The  exact  difference  of  the  two  will,  be 
explained  hereafter.] 

"  The  philosopher  said,  I  cannot  hope  to  see  a  man  truly  virtuous ; 
all  I  can  do  is  to  hope  to  see  a  man  constant  and  settled  in  his  views." 
"  To  want  everything,  and  to  act  as  if  one  had  abundance  of  pos- 
sessions ;  to  be  empty,  and  to  show  oneself  full ;  to  be  little,  and  to 
show  oneself  great — is  a  part  very  difficult  to  support  steadily." 
bVthTfmitof      "The  philosopher  said,  How  is  it  that  there  are  men  who  act 
reflection.       without  knowing  what  they   do?     I    should   not   wish   to   behave 
myself  so." 

"  We  must  hear  the  advice  of  many  people,  choose  what  is  good 
in  their  counsels,  and  follow  it :  see  much,  and  reflect  maturely  on  what 
one  has  seen ;  that  is  the  second  step  in  knowledge." 

The  "  The  inhabitants  of  Heou-hing  were  hard  to  teach ;  one  of  their 

Ws^hoof0    young  men  had  come  to  visit  the  disciples  of  the  philosopher.     They 
reproved.       doubted  whether  they  should  receive  him  among  them.     The  phi- 
losopher said,  I  have  admitted  him  to  come  among  us,  I  have  not 
admitted  him  to  go  away.     Whence  comes  this  opposition  on  your 
parts  ?     This  man  has  purified  himself,  has  renewed  himself  in  order 
to  enter  my  school.     Praise  him  for  having  gone  so  far ;  I  am  not 
responsible  for  his  past  or  future  actions." 
Humanity          "  The  philosopher  said,  Is  humanity  so  far  off  from  us  ?  I  wish  to 

possess  humanity,  and  humanity  comes  to  me." 

Observation         "  The  judge  of  the  kingdom  of  Tchin  asked,  if  Tchou-king  under- 

Khoung'|3:    stood  the  rites.     Khoung-fou-tseu  answered,  He  does  understand  the 

ignorance.      rjtes.     Khoung-fou-tseu  having  withdrawn,  the  judge  said  to  On-maki, 

I  have  been  told  that  a  great  man  never  yielded  assent  to  the  faults  of 

others ;    however   a   great  man  has  done  it  now.     The  prince  has 

married  with  a  woman  of  the  family  On,  of  the  same  name  as  his  own, 

and  he  has  called  her  On-meng-tsew.     A  prince  ought  to  know  rites 

and  customs.     He,  why  does  not  he  know  them  ?     On-maki  told  the 

philosopher;  who  cried,  What  a  happy  man  Khoung-fou-tseu  is!    if 

he  commits  a  fault,  men  are  sure  to  know  it." 

what  a  sage        "  The  philosopher  said,  In  literature  I  am  not  equal  to  other  men. 

may  boast  of.  jf  j  ^^  of  a  man  wjlo  imites  holiness  to  the  virtue  of  humanity,  how 

could  I  dare  to  compare  myself  to  him  ?     All  that  I  know  is,  that  I 

force  myself  to  practise  these  virtues,  and  to  teach  them  to  others, 

without  being  disheartened." 

Khoung-fou-        "  The  philosopher  being  very  sick,  Tseu-leu  besought  him  to  per- 

devotion.       m^  n^s  disciples  to  address  prayers  for  him  to  the  spirits  and  the  genii. 

The  philosopher  said,  Is  that  the   proper  thing  to  do?     Tseu-leu 

answered  respectfully,  It  is  the  proper  thing.     It  is  said  in  the  book 

called  Leni,  Address  your  prayers  to  the  spirits  and  the  genii  above 
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and  below.     The  philosopher  said,  The  prayer  of  Khoung-fou-tseu  is 
constant." 

"  The  philosopher  said,  If  a  man  is  given  to  luxury  he  is  not  sub-  Disobedience 
missive.     If  he  is  too  parsimonious,  he  is  vile  and  abject.  •  However,  JJ^KS?* 
baseness  is  better  than  disobedience." 

"  The  philosopher  said,  Tai-pe  might  be  called  sovereignly  virtuous.  Th_ehigest 
I  know  not  how  anything  could  be  added  to  his  virtue;  thrice  he  re-  vIS. e° 
fused  the  empire,  and  the  people  saw  nothing  admirable  in  his  conduct." 

"  The  philosopher  said,  If  deference  and  respect  towards  others  are  H^owvfrtues 
not  regulated  by  rales  or  by  education,  they  are  mere  gratifications  of  mischievous. 
our  own  fancy.     If  circumspection  or  vigilance  are  not  regulated  by 
education,  they  are  only  other  names  for  extravagant  cowardice.     If 
manly  courage  is  not  regulated  by  education,  it  means  only  insubor- 
dination.    If  rectitude  is  not  regulated  by  education,  it  brings  the 
greatest  confusion  after  it." 

"  The  philosopher  said,  We  may  force  the  people  to  follow  the  pre-  what  a  ruler 
cepts  of  justice  and  reason;  we  cannot  force  it  to  comprehend  them."     do. 

"  He  said,  He  who  has  an  unshaken  faith  in  truth,  and  who  loves  HOW  a  man 
study  passionately,  preserves  the  principles  of  virtue,  which  are  the  dgh^co^rsef 
consequences  of  this  faith  and  love,  to  his  death." 

"If  a  state  is  governed  by  the  principles  of  reason,  poverty  arid  The  good  and 
misery  are  a  cause  of  shame.     If  a  state  is  not  governed  by  the  prin-  evl1  state* 
ciples  of  reason,  riches  and  honour  are  the  subjects  of  shame." 

"The  philosopher  said,  I  see  no  defect  in  Yu;  he  was  sober  in  The  qualities 
eating  and  drinking,  and  devoutly  pious  towards  the  spirits  and  the  maan!rea 
genii.     His  ordinary  clothing  was  poor  and  mean ;  but  how  beautiful 
and  glorious  his  robes  were  at  the  ceremonies  !    He  inhabited  a  humble 
dwelling ;  but  he  directed  all  his  energies  to  the  making  of  trenches  and 
cutting  canals  for  the  conveyance  of  waters." 

9.  Some  of  these  sentences,  which  follow  each  other  nearly  in  the 
order  we  have  given  them,  require  illustration  from  other  passages. 

In  the  last  sentence  Yu  is  commended  for  his  devotion  to    the  Apparent 
spirits  and  genii,  yet  Khoung-fou-tseu  seems  on  his  sick-bed  scarcely  to  in  Khoung- 
have  acknowledged  their  existence,  or  at  least  to.  have  shown  no  faith  feitii  u 
in  their  power  of  helping  him.     This  apparent  contradiction  is  per-  explamed 
fectly  intelligible,  if  we  consider  the  third  chapter  of  this  book.    "  Some  His  feeling 
one  having  asked,  what  was  the  sense  of  the  grand  royal  sacrifice,  the  unknown, 
philosopher  said,  I  do  not  know.     He  who  did  know  this  sense  would 
find  everything  under  Heaven  clear  and  manifest  for  him.     He  would 
find  no  more  difficulty  in  knowing  everything  than  in  putting  his  finger 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand."    Again,  "  when  the  philosopher  entered  into 
the  great  temple,  he  informed  himself  minutely  about  everything  there. 
One  who  observed  him  cried  out,  Who  will  say  now  that  the  son  of  His  reverence 
the  man  of  Tsien  knows  the  rites  and  ceremonies  ?  see  how  carefull 
he  has  looked  at  each  thing.     The  philosopher  hearing  these  words,  order* 
answered,  I  do  so  in  conformity  with  the  rites."     Again,  "  Tseu-kang 
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wished  to  abolish  the  sacrifice  of  the  sheep  which  was  offered  on  the 
first  day  of  the  twelfth  moon.  The  philosopher  said,  Tse,  you  are  only 
engaged  about  the  sacrifice  of  the  sheep,  I  am  only  concerned  about 
the  ceremony." 

By  reflecting  on  these  passages,  we  may  arrive  at  some  judgment  of 
the  religious  feelings  of  Khoung-fou-tseu  generally.  There  appeared  to 
him  a  mystery  in  the  sacrifice  which  he  could  not  penetrate  ;  he  was  far 
from  wishing  to  deny  it,  he  would  not  for  the  world  abolish  the 
expression  of  it;  but  what  it  meant,  he  did  not  know,  or  probably  seek 

General  to  know.  He  valued  the  sacrifice  not  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  any 
benefit  which  he  expected  from  it,  but  as  part  of  an  august  and  awful 
ceremonial.  He  worshipped  the  spirits  and  the  genii  because  it  was 
the  ancient  law,  the  established  custom  :  therein  consisted  their  sacred- 
ness  in  his  eyes  ;  but  he  did  not  speak  of  them,  he  had  nothing  to  tell 
respecting  them.  It  must  not  be  concluded  from  this  statement  that 
he  pretended  to  a  faith,  for  the  sake  of  the  vulgar,  which  he  secretlv 
disowned,  or  that  he  looked  upon  the  worship  as  a  mere  invention  to 

His  sincerity,  maintain  the  government.  There  are  evidences  of  sincerity  in  his  own 
conduct  which  negative  the  first  supposition  ;  his  demand  for  sincerity 
in  ministers  and  emperors  disproves  the  second.  The  following 
passage  might  seem  even  to  set  at  nought  all  that  we  have  said 
respecting  the  ritualism  of  Khoung-fou-tseu,  and  to  prove  that  he  did 
recognize  a  hidden  ground  for  those  ancient  customs  which  he  so 
diligently  preserved.  "  Tseu-hia  asked  him  the  meaning  of  these 

Not  a  mere     words  in  the  Book  of  Verses  :  '  What  an  agreeable  smile  there  is  upon 

•ituahst.  ,  how  sweet  and  ravishing  his  look  !   The  ground 


of  the  picture  must  be  prepared  if  you  would  paint.1  The  philosopher 
answered,  *  You  cannot  lay  on  the  colours  till  you  have  made  pre- 
paration for  them.'  '  You  hint,'  said  Tseu-hia,  '  that  mere  ritual  laws 
are  secondary  things.'  '  You  have  caught  my  meaning,'  answered  the 
philosopher  ;  '  you  are  beginning  to  understand  my  discourses  on 
poetry.'  "  So,  again,  he  speaks  in  terms  of  a  hidden  sense  in  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  dynasty  of  Hai,  which  laws  and  the 
Forms,  the  opinions  of  wise  men  did  not  suffice  to  make  known.  Such  language 
e^prepoiToV  leads  us  at  once  to  the  main  principle  of  this  eminent  teacher.  Cere- 
S  rea*>n!ple  nionies,  formalities,  etiquette,  in  one  word  social  customs,  embody  the 
principle  of  reason,  —  the  very  secret  of  order  among  men.  This  prin- 
ciple of  reason  is  the  divinest  thing  he  knows  of;  traditional  habits 
and  forms  are  the  most  accurate  expression  of  it.  These  are  the 
great  restraints  upon  mere  self-will  ;  adherence  to  them  is  the  sign  of 
die  ruler  who  desires  to  be  in  sympathy  with  his  people.  The  per- 
ception of  what  they  signify  is  the  great  privilege  and  endowment  of 
the  wise  man  ;  that  which  he  is  to  communicate,  so  far  as  he  can  at 
least  without  any  intentional  reserve,  to  his  disciples  ;  that  which  it  is 
the  great  business  of  education  to  impress  upon  the  minds  both  of 
rulers  and  subjects.  But,  after  all,  this  wisdom  cannot  be  expressed 
edulatbn.  very  much  better  than  in  the  forms  themselves  :  it  must  be  attained 
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by  observation,  practice,  habitual  discipline  ;  it  must  come  out  in  con- 
duct, in  gestures,  in  looks,  as  much  as  in  words ;  it  must  be  uttered, 
so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  utterance,  in  short  maxims  and  somewhat 
enigmatical  poetry;  which  will  interpret  themselves  slowly  to  the 
person  who  combines  an  honest  purpose,  diligence,  and  political 
experience. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  must  understand  a  phrase  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  discourses  of  Khoung-fou-tseu,  and  yet  which  we  are 
told,  somewhat  strangely  by  one  of  his  disciples,  that  he  did  not  often 
care  to  introduce.     It  is  the  word  which  our  French  guide  renders, 
and  we  have  every  reason   to  suppose  renders  accurately,  humanity. 
There  are  one  or  two  passages  in  the  Dialogues  which  show  that  Humanity, 
this  word  had  a  sort  of  profound,  almost  cabalistical  significance  in 
Khoung-fou-tseu's  mind,  which  may  account  for  the  remark  that  he  ^ 
spoke  rarely  of  it,  though,  in  their  reports,  his  disciples  could  not  avoid 
frequently  attributing  it  to  him.    "  Ming-wow-pe  asked,  '  if  Tseu-lou 
was  humane  ?  '    The  philosopher  said,  '  I  do  not  know.'     When  the 
question  was  repeated,  the  philosopher  answered,  *  If  it  was  a  question 
about  commanding  the  military  forces  of  a  great  kingdom,  Tseu-lou 
would  be  capable  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  is  his  humanity.' 
*  And  Kieou,  what  think  you  of  him  ?'     '  Well,   he  might  be  the 
governor  of  a  city  with  a  thousand  houses,  or  of  a  family  with  a 
hundred  chariots  :  I  do  not  know  what  is  his  humanity.'     '  And  Tchi, 
what  of  him  ?  '     The  sage  said,  *  Tchi,  in  an  official  sash,  and  occupy-  A  sacred 
ing  a  post  at  the  court,  might  be  capable,  with  his  good  elocution,  of  word' 
introducing  and  handing  out  the  guests :  I  do  not  know  what  is  his 
humanity.'  "    We  have  already  quoted  passages  from  Khoung-fou-tseu 
which  indicate  his  great  love  for  music.     The  importance  which  he 
attached  to  it  as  an    instrument   of  education    and  government  is, 
perhaps,  the  one  point  in  which  it  is  possible  to  discover  a  resemblance 
between  him  and  Plato.     New  music  he  evidently  connected  very 
closely  with  the  sublime  virtue,  or  complex  of  virtues,  which  he  calls 
humanity.     Humanity  imports  therefore,  we  conceive,  that  order  and  Music,  the 
harmony  of  relations  in  the  body  politic,  and  the  corresponding  order 
and  harmony  of  feelings  and  faculties  in  the  individual  man,  of  which 
music  may  be  considered  the  natural  expression.     There  is  a  passage 
in  which  one  of  the  disciples  of  Khoung-fou-tseu  declares,  that  the  A  man  is  to 
doctrine  of  his  master  consists  simply  in  having  rectitude  of  heart  and  neighbour  M 
in   loving   our   neighbour  as  ourselves.     M.  Pauthier  apologizes  for  himself- 
giving  this  form  to  his  translation,  but  says  he  could  find  no  other  so 
accurate.     Till  some  greater  scholar  contradicts  him,  we  are  bound  to 
accept  his  statement.     If  he  supposes  that  those  who  believe  that 
these  words  proceeded  from  higher  lips  will  be  scandalized  by  it,  we 
think  he  mistakes  the  matter  altogether.     Those  who  attach  the  most  Can  such  a 
awful  significance  to  the  utterances  of  these  lips,  and  to  the  Person  foSnTi™ 
from  whom  they  fell,  will  be  the  least  disposed  to  look  upon  him  as  SJkf e 
the  propounder  of  great  maxims,  and  not  rather  as  the  giver  of  a  new 
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life  ;  will  be  the  least  likely  to  grudge  a  Chinese  teacher  any  glimpses 
which  may  have  been  vouchsafed  to  him  of  that  which  the  true  rege- 
nerator of  humanity  should  effect  for  it. 

Connected  with  this  phrase  is  another  to  which  wre  have  alluded 
already,  and  which  is  also  one  of  the  key  phrases  of  the  Confucian 
system  ;  one  also  of  those  which  its  propounder  seems  always  to  have 
uttered  with  hesitation  and  diffidence.  The  philosopher,  it  is  said, 
spoke  rarely  of  destiny  or  of  the  command  of  heaven.  Perhaps  the 
philosopher  did  not  know  precisely  what  he  meant  by  heaven ;  but 
he  did  know  that  he  meant  something  which  was  real  and  not  ima- 
ginary. It  is  consistent  with  the  character  which  we  have  attributed 
to  the  original  Chinese  worship,  and  with  the  character  of  his  own 
mind,  that  he  should  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  order 
of  the  heavenly  bodies — with  the  evenness,  calmness,  steadfastness, 
which  the  succession  of  day  and  night  reveals  to  us.  Such  an  order 
he  desired  and  sought  for  in  the  transactions  of  human  society. 
Such  an  order  he  believed  that  the  imperial  dignity  w^as  intended  to 
represent  and  uphold.  It  was  executing  the  mandate  of  heaven  when 
it  actually  presented  the  image  of  this  order ;  disobeying  the  mandate 
of  heaven  when  it  forgot  this  principle,  and  promoted  or  permitted 
derangement  or  confusion.  A  direct  responsibility  then  in  the  emperor 
is  presumed  by  Khourig-fbu-tseu ;  but  to  whom  ?  A  number  of  ex- 
pressions which  recognize  the  misery  that  ensues  in  the  government 
when  the  sovereign  forgets  his  relations  and  duties  to  the  governed, 
lead  his  modern  interpreters  continually  to  hope  that  he  may  have  a 
dream  of  responsibility  to  the  popular  voice.  Such  a  notion,  however 
plausibly  supported  by  certain  sentences,  wre  believe  outrages  the 
whole  principle  and  history  of  the  Confucian  doctrine.  The  emperor 
could  not  have  transgressed  the  commandment  of  heaven  more  in  the 
mind  of  the  philosopher  than  by  forgetting  that  he  was  an  emperor 
and  confessing  he  was  a  subject.  But  responsibility  to  an  actual 
living  Being,  who  could  call  the  emperor  to  account  for  his  conduct,  is 
equally  out  of  the  question.  Homage  to  a  principle,  a  law,  to  the 
idea  of  duty,  is  what  remains,  and  this  it  wras  which  Khoung-fou-tseu, 
by  all  his  education  and  discipline,  was  labouring  to  realize  in  his  own 
heart  and  in  the  hearts  of  others.  He  had  a  \vise  consciousness  of  its 
vagueness ;  he  felt  the  necessity  of  connecting  it  with  some  superior 
order,  even  if  it  was  but  a  natural  order :  he  did  not  like  to  say  what 
the  emperor  obeyed,  yet  he  must  feel,  and  even  declare,  that  he,  like 
all  other  men,  nay  because  he  was  the  first  of  men,  lived  by  obe- 
dience. Here  is  the  point  in  which  the  personal  convictions  of  the 
teacher  became  identical  with  his  political  philosophy,  of  which  it 
behoves  us  now  to  render  a  more  exact  account. 

10.  "  Ngrai-Koung  questioned  Khoung-fou-tseu  on  the  constitutive 
principles  of  a  good  government.  The  philosopher  said,  The  laws  of 
the  kings  Wen  and  Wou  were  consigned  to  bamboo  tablets  ;  if  their 
ministers  were  living  now  their  laws  would  be  in  vigour :  their 
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ministers  have  eeased  to  be,  and  their  principles  of  good  government  idea  of  good 
are  no  longer  followed.     The  combined  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  BeV^™dsent 
ministers  of  a  prince  make  the  administration  of  a  state  good,  as  the  ^mlmst^" 
virtue  of  the  earth,  uniting  the  moist  and  the  dry,  gives  forth  and  tion- 
causes    to    grow    the    plants  which    cover   its  surface.      This  good 
administration  resembles  the  reeds  which  are  on  the  borders  of  rivers ; 

it  springs  up  naturally  on  a  soil  that  is  suitable  to  it A  prince  Who  can 

who  wishes  to  imitate  the  old  administration  of  the  kings  must  choose  ministers.01 
his  ministers  according  to  his  own  sentiments,  which  must  be  always 
inspired  by  the  public  good.  That  his  sentiments  may  always  have 
the  public  good  for  their  moving  principle,  he  must  conform  him- 
self to  the  great  law  of  duty,  and  this  great  law  of  duty  must  be 
searched  for  in  humanity,  which  is  the  principle  of  love  for  all  men. 
This  humanity  is  man  himself;  regard  for  relations  is  the  first  duty 
of  it. 

"  The  prince  can  never  cease  to  correct  himself  and  bring  himself  what  is 
to  perfection.     Having  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  perfecting  him-  "prince, 
self,  he  cannot  dispense  with  the  rendering  to  his  relations  that  which 
is  due   to  them.     Having  the  purpose  of  rendering  to  his  relations 
that  which  is  due  to  them,  he  cannot  dispense  with  the  acquaintance 
of  wise  men,  that  he  may  honour  them,  and  that  they  may  instruct 
him  in  his  duties.     Having  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  acquaintance 
of  wise  men,  he  cannot  dispense  with  the  knowledge  of  heaven,  nor 
with  the  law  which  directs  in  the  practice  of  prescribed  duties, 

"  The  most  universal  duties  for  the  human  race  are  five,  and  the  The  five 
man  possesses  three  natural  faculties  for  practising  them.  The  five 
duties  are,  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  prince  and  his 
ministers,  the  father  and  his  children,  the  husband  and  his  wife,  the 
elder  and  younger  brother,  and  those  of  friends  among  themselves. 
Conscience,  which  is  the  light  of  intelligence  to  distinguish  good  and 
evil ;  humanity,  which  is  the  equity  of  the  heart ;  moral  courage, 
which  is  the  force  of  the  soul, — these  are  the  three  grand  and  uni- 
versal moral  faculties  of  the  man. 

**  Whether  nature  is  sufficient  for  the  knowledge  of  these  universal 
duties,  whether  study  is  necessary  to  apprehend  them,  whether  the  thanthe1 
knowledge  is  arrived  at  with  great  difficulty  or  not—when  one  has  got  ™55ing  at 
the  knowledge,  the  result  is  the  same.     Whether  we  practise  these  them' 
duties  naturally  and  without  effort,  whether  we  practise  them  for  the 
sake  of  getting  profit  and  personal  advantage  from  them — when  we 
have   succeeded   in   accomplishing   useful  works,  the  result  is   the 
same. 

"  He  who  loves  study,  or  the  application  of  his  intelligence  to  the  Practice 
search  of  the  law  of  duty,  is  very  near  to  acquire  moral  science.  He 
who  devotes  all  his  efforts  to  practise  his  moral  duties,  is  near  that 
devotion  to  the  happiness  of  man  which  is  called  humanity.  He  who 
knows  how  to  blush  for  his  weakness  in  the  practice  of  his  duties,  is  very 
near  to  acquire  the  force  of  mind  necessary  to  their  accomplishment. 
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**  So  soon  as  the  prince  shall  have  well  regulated  and  improved 
himself,  straightway  the  universal  duties  will  be  accomplished  towards 
him.  So  soon  as  he  shall  have  learnt  to  revere  wise  men,  straight- 
way he  will  have  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  principles  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  of  good  and  evil ;  so  soon  as  his  parents  shall  be  the 
objects  of  the  affection  which  is  due  to  them,  straightway  there  will 
be  no  more  discussions  between  his  uncles,  his  elder  brothers,  and  his 
younger  brothers ;  so  soon  as  he  shall  treat,  as  it  becomes  him, 
secondary  functionaries  and  magistrates,  the  doctors  and  literary  men 
will  zealously  acquit  themselves  of  their  duties  in  the  seminaries ;  so 
soon  as  he  shall  love  and  treat  the  people  as  his  son,  the  people  will 
be  drawn  to  imitate  its  superior ;  so  soon  as  he  shall  have  drawn 
about  him  all  the  savans  and  the  artists,  his  wealth  will  be  advan- 
tageously spent ;  so  soon  as  he  shall  entertain  agreeably  the  men  who 
come  from  a  distance,  straightway  will  men  from  the  four  ends  of  the 
empire,  flock  in  crowds  into  his  state,  to  receive  part  in  his  benefits ; 
so  soon  as  he  shall  treat  with  kindness  his  great  vassals,  straightway 
he  will  be  respected  throughout  the  whole  empire." 

We  must  not  separate  these  political  axioms  from  the  following 
which  are  more  purely  moral : — 

"All  virtuous  actions,  all  duties  which  have  been  resolved  before- 
hand, are  thereby  accomplished ;  if  they  are  not  resolved  upon,  they 
are  thereby  in  a  state  of  infraction.  If  we  have  determined  before- 
hand the  words  which  we  must  speak,  we  shall  not  hesitate.  If  we 
have  determined  beforehand  our  affairs  and  occupations  in  the  world, 
they  will  thereby  be  easily  accomplished. 

"  The  perfect,  the  true,  disengaged  from  all  mixture,  is  the  law  of 
heaven.  The  process  of  perfection,  which  consists  in  using  all  one's 
efforts  to  discover  the  celestial  law,  the  true  principle  of  the  mandate 
of  heaven,  this  is  the  law  of  man.  The  perfect  man  attains  this  law 
without  help  from  without ;  he  has  no  need  of  meditation,  or  long 
reflection  to  obtain  it,  he  arrives  at  it  with  calmness  and  tranquillity. 
This  is  the  holy  man.  He  who  is  continually  tending  towards  perfec- 
tion, who  attaches  himself  strongly  to  the  good  and  fears  to  lose  it,  is 
the  sage." 

11.  These  extracts  are  taken  from  the  second  of  the  classical  books 
which  bears  the  general  title  of  "  The  Invariable  in  the  Mean."  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Chinese,  it  contains  the  very  essence  of  all  philo- 
sophy, that  which  belongs  to  the  great  school,  for  which  the  first 
school,  what  may  be  called  the  school  of  custom  or  etiquette,  is  the 
vestibule.  As  we  shall  so  often  have  to  deal  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
mean  or  middle  in  the  schools  of  the  west,  it  is  as  well  that  we  should 
ascertain,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  what  anticipation  there  is  of  it  in  the 
passages  we  have  quoted  from  the  Tchoung- Young. 

Our  readers  will  not  have  failed  to  have  been  struck  with  the  farm 
in  which  the  Confucian  maxims  evolve  themselves.  The  sorites,  says 
M.  Pauthier,  is  clearly  a  Chinese  invention.  To  be  a  good  emperor, 
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you  must  be  a  good  friend ;  to  be  a  good  friend ;  you  must  be  a  good 
son  ;  to  be  a  good  son,  you  must  know  the  law  of  right,  &c.  This  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  sage  seems  naturally  and  habitually  to  deliver 
himself. 

Each  duty  involves  another.     What  is  the  first  duty  from  which  The  straight 
all  derive  their  sanction — the  performance  of  which  makes  the  per-  lme* 
formance  of  the  others  possible  ?     It  is  difficult  to  find :  often  we 
seem  to  be  moving  in  a  circle.     But  evidently  all  duties  involve  a  rule. 
To  be  right  is  to  be  regular.     Irregularity  must  be  the  common  ex- 
pression for  the  violation  of  all  relations.     But  irregularity  is  clearly 
the  effect  of  some  bias  determining  us  to  one  side  or  another.     The 
law  of  rectitude  then  must  be  the  law  of  the  mean.     All  study  and  The  mean, 
discipline  must  be  for  the  preservation  of  this.     "  Before  joy,  satis- 
faction, anger,  sorrow,  have  been  produced  in  the  soul  [says  our  book] 
the  state  in  which  we  are  found  is  called  the  mean.     When  once  they 
have  been  produced  in  the  soul,  and  they  have  not  transgressed  certain 
limits,  the  state  in  which  we  are  is  called  harmonic.     This  Mean  is 
the  grand  foundation  of  the  world.     Harmony  is  the  universal  and  The  harmonic 
permanent  law  of  it.     When  the  Mean  and  the  harmony  have  been  state' 
carried  to  the  point  of  perfection,  heaven  and  earth  are  in  a  state  of 
perfect  tranquillity,  and   all   beings  receive  their  full   development. 
Khoung-fou-tseu  said,  the  man  of  superior  virtue  perseveres  invariably 
in  the  mean  ;  the  vulgar  or  unprincipled  man  is  constantly  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  invariable  mean.     Few  men  are  there,  he  cried  at  another  The  leas  and 
time,  who  know  how  to  keep  long  in  the  right  way ;  I  know  the  rea-  * 
son  :  cultivated  men  pass  beyond  it ;  ignorant  men  do  not  attain  it  ; 
men  of  strong  virtue  go  too  far  ;   men  of  feeble  virtue  stop  short." 

Here  we   have  the  very  marrow  of  Chinese  life,   Chinese  morals,  The  Chinese 
Chinese  politics.     Hence  we  may  explain  that  passion  for  minute  cere-  btioSVoVs 
mony,  which  seems  to  western  people  so  ridiculous  and  intolerable,  pSs^phy1? 
Hence  it  arises  that  the  most  affectionate  disciples  of  a  man,  really  so 
honest  and  simple  as  Khoung-fou-tseu  was,  should  spend  whole  pages  Reports  of 
in  informing  us  that  if  he  had  to  salute  persons  who  presented  them-  ^pSing 
selves  to  him  either  on  the  right  or  the  left,  his  robe  behind  and  before  J2"u-"ng"fou" 
always  fell  straight  and  well-arranged ;  that  his  step  was  quickened  behaviour, 
when  he  introduced  guests,  and  that  he  held  his  arms  extended  like 
the  wings  of  a  bird ;  that  when  he  entered  under  the  gate  of  the 
palace,  he  bent  his  body  as  if  the  gate  had  not  been  sufficiently  high  to 
let  him  pass;  that  in  passing  before  the  throne,  his  countenance  changed 
all  at  once,  his  step  being  grave  and  measured,  as  if  he  had  fetters  on, 
and  his  words  being  as  embarrassed  as  his  feet ;  that,  taking  his  robe 
with  his  two  hands,  he  ascended  into  the  hall  of  the  palace,  his  body 
bent  and  holding  his  breath,  as  if  he  had  not  dared  to  breathe ;  that  his 
nightdress  was  always  haif  as  long  again  as  his  body;   that  he  never 
ate  meat  which  was  not  cut  in  straight  lines;  that  if  a  meat  had  not  the 
sauce  which  belonged  to  it,  he  never  touched  it:  with  a  thousand 
other  particulars,  of  which  these  are  fair  specimens,  and  which  we 
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willingly  omit,  lest  we  should  dimmish  our  readers'  respect  for  a  really 
remarkable  man,  when  our  intention  is  only  to  throw  light  upon 
the  national  character,  and  to  show  how  entirely  the  philosophy  of 
Khoung-fou-tseu  grew  out  of  it,  and  was  determined  by  it.  That 
philosophy  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  dry  formalities ;  it  is  based  upon 
a  large  experience  ;  brings  out  the  idea  of  duty  as  it  was  never  brought 
out  in  the  west,  till  Greek  philosophy  was  remoulded  by  the  Latin 
mind.  It  suggests  very  deep  thoughts  respecting  the  connection  of 
social  and  individual  life  ;  it  may  help  us  as  much  by  that  which  it 
fails  to  recognize,  as  by  that  which  it  actually  proclaims.  But  the 
blanks  which  are  so  significant  to  us  have  been  filled  up  in  China,  as 
they  could  only  be  filled  up,  by  new  maxims,  a  more  rigid  ceremonial, 
an  intense  self-conceit  and  self-satisfaction.  There  have,  indeed,  been 
other  experiments  to  supply  Khoung-fou-tseu's  deficiencies.  A  mys- 
tical rationalism  and  the  Buddhist  divinity  have  been  both  called  in  to 
help  out  the  cold  atheism  of  the  authorized  creed.  But  the  true 
Confucian  feels,  and  feels  rightly,  that  these  plants  are  not  indigenous 
to  the  Chinese  soil,  and  have  no  rightful  affinity  with  it.  He  still 
clings  to  his  classical  books,  learns  them  by  heart,  dwells  on  the  rules 
of  equity,  the  contempt  of  money,  the  reverence  for  antiquity  which 
they  enforce ;  shows  by  the  contradictions  of  his  acts  and  life  what 
truth  there  is  in  these  maxims,  and  what  powerlessness ;  how  faithfully 
they  foretel  the  decline  of  a  country  in  which  they  are  not  obeyed ; 
how  utterly  unable  they  are  to  produce  obedience.  The  philosophers 
of  the  last  century  had  a  right  to  point  to  the  existence  of  China 
through  so  many  centuries,  with  all  its  mechanical  appliances,  its 
early  maturity,  its  political  experience,  and  to  say  "  See  what  can  be 
effected  by  mere  intelligence,  content  to  dwell  upon  the  earth,  aspiring 
to  no  acquaintance  with  things  divine."  We  accept  their  words  and 
their  example.  Such  intelligence  could  do  this ;  so  God  has  willed. 
Alas  for  human  beings,  if  there  is  nothing  which  can  do  more ! 

12.  We  should  do  great  injustice  to  China  if  we  said  nothing  of 
the  fourth  of  the  classical  books,  which  bears  another  name  than  that  of 
the  great  teacher  and  reformer ;  of  a  man  however,  who  was  a  teacher 
and  reformer,  who  considered  Khoung-fou-tseu  the  great  legislator  of 
the  world,  and  laboured  in  a  society  which  had  become  again  degene- 
rated to  restore  his  precepts  and  his  practice.  Meng-tseu  belongs  to 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  is  immeasurably  more  interesting  to  us 
than  his  predecessor,  and  therefore  we  should  suppose  must  seem  far 
inferior  to  him  in  Chinese  eyes.  Inferior  he  probably  was,  inferior 
in  quietness  and  self-control,  and  in  perfect  adaptation  to  the  habits 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  conversed.  We  can  quite  imagine 
that  he  never  would  have  been  a  great  legislator,  or  have  left  any 
great  impression  upon  the  mind  of  his  country,  if  Khoung-fou-tseu 
had  not  led  the  way.  But  in  place  of  the  solemnity  and  general  dry- 
ness  of  his  master,  there  appears  to  have  been  in  Meng-tseu  real 
humour,  a  very  earnest  dislike  of  oppression,  a  courage  in  telling  dis- 
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agreeable  truths  to  the  highest  personages,  and  a  power  of  perceiving  But  much 
the  practical  application  of  sound  maxims  to  the  details  of  govern-  £° 
ment,  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  admiration  and  profit  to  u 
after  a  lapse  of  2,000  years.  We  have  tempted  our  readers  to  imitate 
the  worst  habits  of  the  Chinese,  if  we  have  led  them  to  think  scornfully 
of  eastern  wisdom,  or  to  suppose  that  it  has  no  lessons  for  England 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Let  us  repair  our  error,  by  asking  them 
to  listen  to  a  conversation  of  Meng-tseu,  with  Siouan-Wang  the  king  of 
Tshi. 

The  king  interrogated  Meng-tseu  in  these  terms,  "I  have  been  told  when  the 
that  the  park  of  the  king  Wen- Wang  was  seven  leagues  in  circumfer-  comniain  of 
ence,  was  that  the  case?"     Meng-tseu  answered  respectfully,  "History  foJbemg  too 
tells  us  so."     The  king  said,  "  If  so,  was  not  its  extent  excessive  ?"  smalL 
Meng-tseu  answered,  "The  people  considered  it  too  small."     The 
king  said,  "  My  insignificance  has  a  park  only  four  leagues  in  circum-  when  for 
ference,  and  the  people  consider  it  too  large;  whence  this  difference?"  SI.  °° 
Meng-tseu  answered,   "  The  park  of  Wen-Wang  contained  alt  these 
leagues,  but  thither  resorted  all  persons  who  wanted  to  cut  grass  or 
wood.     Thither  went  all  who  wanted  to  take  pheasants  and  hares. 
As  the  king  had  his  park  in  common  with  the  people,   the  people 
thought  it  small,   though  it  was  seven  leagues  round.     Was  that 
wonderful  ?     I,  your  servant,1  when  I  was  about  to  cross  the  frontier, 
took  care  to  inform  myself  of  what  was  especially  forbidden  in  your 
kingdom,  before  I  dared  to  venture  further.     Your  servant  learnt  that 
there  was  within  your  line  of  customs  a  park  four  leagues  round,  and 
that  the  man  who  killed  a  stag  there,  was  punished  with  death,  as  if 
he  had  killed  a  man.     So  that  there  is  an  actual  pit  of  death  of  four 
leagues  in  circumference,  opened  in  the  heart  of  your  kingdom.     The 
people  think  that  park  too  great.     Is  it  wonderful  ?" 

From  a  very  long  conversation  with  the  same  prince,  all  of  which 
well  deserves  to  be  extracted,  we  take  a  passage  which  is  not  so  illus- 
trative of  the  talent  of  Meng-tseu  as  many  others;  but  it  will  at 
least  prove  that  his  philosophy  is  not  obsolete.  "  To  want  things  Crimes  of  the 
necessary  for  life,  and  yet  to  preserve  an  equal  and  virtuous  mind,  is  con 
only  possible  for  men  whose  intelligence  raises  them  above  the  multi- 
:  tude.  The  mass  of  the  people,  when  it  wants  the  necessaries  of  life, 
wants  also  an  equal  and  virtuous  mind.  Then  follows  violation  of 
law,  licence,  and  debauchery  ;  there  is  nothing  which  it  is  not  capable 
of  doing.  Then  you  bring  them  before  judgment-seats,  then  you 
punish  them.  So  you  catch  the  people  in  a  net.  If  there  was  a  man 
truly  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  humanity  occupying  the  throne, 
3ould  he  commit  this  criminal  action  of  catching  the  people  in  such  a 
snare  ? 

"  At  present,  the  constitution  of  the  private  property  of  the  people  Condition  of 
s  such,  that  the  children  have  not  wherewith  to  minister  to  their  fathers  d?y"of n  * 
mcl  mothers  ;  the  fathers  have  not  wherewith  to  support  their  wives  Mens"tseu- 
ind  their  children.     In  years  of  abundance,  the  people  suffer  to  the 
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end  of  life  pain  and  misery ;  in  years  of  calamity  they  are  not  pre- 
served from  famine  and  death.  In  such  extremities,  the  people  think 
only  of  escaping  from  death.  What  time  can  they  have  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  moral  doctrines  which  may  teach  them  how  to 
conduct  themselves  according  to  the  laws  of  justice  and  equity  ?" 
Meng-tseu  proceeds  to  suggest  remedies :  improved  cultivation  of  the 
land,  plantation  of  trees,  rearing  of  animals,  the  manufacture  of  silk 
—  above  all,  education. 
Sympathy  of  One  of  his  great  maxims  is,  that  the  monarch  should  always  share 

monarch  and   ,.        ,  .11.  i  ,,  -rr  •  •    •          •        •>       •  ,*  i 

.people.  his  pleasures  with  his  people.  '  If  a  prince  rejoices  in  the  joy  of  his 
people,  the  people  rejoice  also  in  his  joy.  If  a  prince  sorrows  in  the 
sorrows  of  his  people,  the  people  also  sorrow  in  his  sorrow.  Let  a 
prince  rejoice  with  everybody,  let  him  sorrow  with  everybody ;  in 
so  doing  it  is  impossible  he  can  find  any  difficulty  in  reigning." 
HOW  to  The  same  monarch,  in  another  conversation  with  Meng-tseu,  ex- 

for  riches88  e  pressed  great  admiration  for  two  lines  in  the  Book  of  Verses:  "We 
may  be  rich  and  powerful,  but  we  should  have  compassion  on  the 
widows  and  orphans."  Meng-tseu  answered,  rather  abruptly,  "Oh 
king!  if  you  find  them  so  good,  why  do  you  not  practise  them  ?"  The 
king  answered,  "My  insignificance  has  a  defect ;  my  insignificance  loves 
riches."  Meng-tseu  answered  respectfully,  "  Kong-lieon  loved  riches  also, 
so  he  shared  them  with  his  people  that  he  might  gratify  his  love.  If 
you  love  them,  try  the  same  plan."  The  king  said,  "  My  insignificance 
and  for  has  another  weakness;  my  insignificance  loves  pleasure."  Meng-tseu  an- 
swered, with  respect.  "Tai-wang  loved  pleasure :  he  loved  his  wife  dearly, 
so  he  contrived  that  in  all  his  kingdom  there  should  be  no  celibats." 
What  an  The  following  is  still  more  pointed:  it  is  a  conversation  with  the 

UM!O  wh?      same  patient  prince.     "  Suppose  a  servant  of  the  king  trusts  a  friend 
govern  his      with  his  wife  and  children,  just  as  he  is  about  to  set  out  for  a  journey ; 
provinces.      jf  on  jjjg  return  he  finds  that  his  wife  and  children  have  suffered  cold 
and  hunger,  what  must  he  do  ?"     The  king,  "  He  must  break  with 
his  friend."     Meng-tseu  went  on,  "  If  the  chief  judge  cannot  govern 
the  magistrates  who  are  under  him,  what  must  be  done  with  him  ?" 
The   king,  "  He  must  be  deposed."     Meng-tseu,  "  If  the  provinces, 
situated  at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  kingdom,  are  not  well  governed, 
what  must  be  done  ?"     The  king  looked  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
The  ambition  turned  the  conversation.     Meng-tseu  said,  "The  great  man  has  three 
man?™         satisfactions:  to  have  his  father  and  mother  still  living  without  any 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  or  dissension  between  the  elder  and  the  younger 
brother,  is  the  first ;  to  have  nothing  to  blush  for  in  the  face  oil 
heaven  or  of  man,  is  the  second ;  to  meet  wise  and  virtuous  men 
among  those  of  his  generation,   is  the  third.     These  are   the  three 
causes  of  satisfaction  to  a  wise  man.     To  rule  an  empire  is  not  includec  • 
among  them." 

3ga<2u°ve  "  When  the  prince  of  Lou  desired  that  Lo-Lching-tseu,  a  disciple  o 
fo™iJ|n^S?n  Meng-tseu,  should  undertake  the  whole  administration  of  the  kingdom 
nSterna  Meng-tseu  said,  *  Since  I  have  heard  that  news,  I  cannot  sleep  for  joy. 
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Some  one  asked,  '  What,  has  he  a  great  deal  of  energy  ?'  Meng-tseu 
said,  '  "Not  at  all.'  *  Has  he  prudence  and  a  mind  that  is  apt  to  form 
great  designs?'  '  Not  at  all.'  *  Has  he  studied  much,  and  has  he  very 
extensive  knowledge  ?'  *  Not  at  all.'  '  If  so,  why  do  you  lie  awake  for 
joy  at  his  promotion  ?'  *  Because  he  is  a  man  who  loves  what  is  good.' 
'  Is  that  enough?'  '  Yes,  to  love  what  is  good  is  more  than  enough  to 
govern  the  empire :  how  much  more  to  govern  the  kingdom  of  Lou  ! 
If  one  who  is  proposed  for  the  administration  of  a  state  loves  what  is 
good,  the  good  men  who  inhabit  within  the  four  seas  will  think  nothing 
of  travelling  one  hundred  leagues  to  come  and  give  him  good  counsel. 
But  if  he  loves  not  what  is  good,  these  men  will  say  within  them- 
selves, He  is  a  self-satisfied  man,  who  always  answers,  '  I  knew  that  a 
long  while  ago.'  That  tone  and  air  will  drive  good  counsellors  one 
hundred  leagues  from  him. .  If  they  go,  then  the  slanderers,  the  flat- 
terers, the  people  whose  countenances  say  '  Yes '  to  every  word  he 
speaks,  will  arrive  in  crowds.  In  such  company,  if  he  wishes  to  govern 
well,  ho  wean  he  ?'" 

The  following  is  in  a  yet  higher  strain.     "  Chun  came  to  the  em-  Suffering  the 
pire  from  the  midst  of  the  fields ;  Fou-youe  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  whPch  great 
minister  from  a  mason  ;  Kiao-he  was  raised  from  a  seller  of  fish  and  of  ™ainedeby 
salt ;  Kouan-i-ou  became  a  minister  from  a  gaoler.     Thus  it  is  when  Heaven, 
heaven  wishes  to  confer  a  great  office  upon  its  chosen  men,  it  begins 
always  by  proving  their  souls  and  their  intellects  by  days  of  sorrow ; 
their  nerves  and  their  bones  are  worn  out  by  hard  toil,  their  flesh  is 
tormented  with  hunger.     The  results  of  their  actions  are  always  con- 
trary to  those  which  they  hope  to  obtain.      Thus  their  souls    are 
stimulated,  their  natures  hardened,  their  force  augmented  by  an  energy, 
without  which  they  would  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  their  high 
destiny.     Men  begin  by  committing  faults,  before  they  can  correct 
themselves.     They  experience  anguish  of  heart,  are  hindered  in  their 
projects,  till  at  last  they  come  forth.     It  is  universally  true  that  life 
comes  through  pains  and  trials,  death  through  pleasures  and  repose." 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Khoung-fou-tseu  himself  comes  forth  The 
in  a  somewhat  braver  and  fine  spirit  in  the  reports  and  commentaries  peo^S^ 
of  Meng-tseu.     For  instance,   he  quotes  him  as  saying   "that  thevillage: 
most    honest   men   of  a   neighbourhood   are    the    pests    of  virtue." 
"Who  are  these  men?"  asked  Wen-tchang.     "Those,"  said  Meng- what  they 
tseu,  "  who  take  pains  never  to  speak  or  act  otherwise  than  all  around  are< 
them.     If  you  wish  to  find  them  in  a  fault,  you  never  know  where 
to  take  them.     Whatever  side  you  attack  them,  you  never  get  at  them. 
That  which  dwells  in  their  heart  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  recti- 
tude and  sincerity ;  what  they  practise  seem  like  acts  of  temperance 
and  of  integrity.     As  all  their  neighbourhood  boasts  of  them  inces- 
santly, they  fancy  themselves  perfect  people.  Therefore  Khoung-fou-tseu 
calls  them  the  pests  of  virtue.     '  I  detest,'  says  Khoung-fou-tseu,  'that  Why 
which  has  appearance  without  reality  ;  I  detest  clever  men,  for  fear  that  Js 
they  shall  confound  justice  ;  I  detest  an  eloquent  mouth,  fearing  lest them- 

[M.  P.]  '  F 
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is  should  confuse  truth ;  I  detest  the  sounds  of  the  music  Telling,  be- 
cause they  corrupt  music ;  I  detest  the  colour  of  violet,  because  it 
mimics  the  colour  of  purple ;  I  detest  the  most  respectable  people  of 
a  neighbourhood,  because  they  mimic  virtue.'  " 

Meng-tseu's  13.  Meng-tseu  it  will  be  perceived,  in  spite  of  this  last  extract,  has 
Sdendelc.a  a  much  more  democratic  tendency  than  his  master.  He  is  even  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "  The  people  is  the  most  noble  thing  in  the  world. 
The  spirits  of  the  earth  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  second  to  them. 
The  prince  is  of  the  least  importance  of  all."  Such  a  sentiment  as 
this,  found  in  a  book  which  all  Chinese  men  of  education  learn  by  heart, 
found  side  by  side  with  precepts  which  seem  to  represent  the  emperor 
as  the  source  of  all  light  and  wisdom  to  his  people,  must  needs  give 
rise  to  great  perplexities  in  the  more  thoughtful  members  of  the 
Celestial  Kmpire,  especially  in  those  who  are  necessarily  brought  into 
contact  with  the  notions  and  history  of  barbarians.  The  effects  of 
such  teaching  may  be  much  greater  than  we  can  foresee.  Certainly 
one  cannot  expect  that  they  will  be  favourable  to  the  real  freedom 
and  moral  culture  of  this  singular  people.  The  deepest  wisdom  both 
of  Khoung-fou-tseu  and  Meng-tseu  seems  to  have  consisted  in  awaking 
monarchs  to  a  consciousness  of  their  position  and  their  duties ;  their 
greatest  failures  to  have  arisen  from  their  inability  to  show  what 
higher  and  more  righteous  power  sustains  them  in  that  position,  and 
can  give  them  energy  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties.  Whatever 
teaching  can  supply  that  defect  may  be  the  instrument  of  making 
China  what  God  intends  it  to  be.  A  subversion  of  its  political 
order  must  be  also  the  subversion  of  its  ancient  wisdom,  without 
giving  it  any  capacity  for  the  acquisition  of  fresh  light. 


CHAPTER  V. 
PERSIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  THE  biography  of  Khoung-fbu-tseu  is  as  clear,  accurate,  and  formal  Zerdusch*. 
as  that  of  a  man  who  lived  a  century  ago.  The  biography  of  Zer-  ""' 
duscht,  who  occupies  the  corresponding  place  in  the  annals  of  Persian 
philosophy,  is  altogether  confused  and  mythical.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  compose  any  orderly  history  out  of  the  wild  legends  of  his  birth, 
his  adventures,  and  his  reformation.  The  most  intelligent  modern 
critics  have  given  up  the  task.  They  doubt  whether  such  a  man 
ever  existed ;  they  think  that  he  represents  an  epoch,  or  a  great 
struggle  of  opposing  principles, — that  different  persons  who  illustrated 
that  epoch,  or  engaged  in  that  struggle,  may  have  been  blended  under 
one  name,  and  that  the  traditionary  history  may  have  as  much  or  as 
little  to  do  with  one  as  with  another  of  them. 

2.  If  we  were  forced  to  acquiesce  in  this  conclusion,  to  what  period  His  age. 
will  this  imaginary  hero  belong  ?     It  is  difficult  not  to  connect  him 

with  that  general  movement  of  the  Asiatic  mind  to  which  we  have 

already  alluded  in  this  sketch.     The  Buddhist  convulsion  in  Hindostan, 

the  great  Chinese  reformation,  and  the  movement  in  Iran  or  Persia,  of 

which  we  are  now  to  speak,  if  not  strictly  contemporaneous  events, 

may  not  have  been  separated  by  the  distance  of  more  than  a  century. 

That  there  was  something  common  in  them  all  Avill  easily  be  admitted,  what  was 

The  Indian,   the  Chinese,  the  Persian  reformers,  alike  believed  that  *?m™°n  in 

•       •  i  11  1  11111  the  different 

they  were  bringing  back  some  old  order  or  principle,  which  had  been  Oriental 
forgotten  or  violated,  or  for  which  some  modern  practices  arid  notions  reformations- 
had  been  substituted.     Neither  the  Buddhist  nor  the  disciple  of  Zer- 
duscht  would  have  allowed,  any  more  than  Khoung-fou-  tseu,  that  they 
were  introducing  innovations  into    the    worship   or   polity  of  their 
country :  all  professed  to  sweep  innovations  away.     But  their  dif-  Their  great 
ferences  are  only  made  the  more  remarkable  by  this  coincidence,  and  differences. 
by  the  power  which  all  were  able  to  put  forth.     They  did  leave  an 
impress  upon  vast  regions  of  the  earth, — they  proved  that  there  were 
certain  great  ideas  of  which  those  nations  were,  and  perhaps  had 
always  been,  the  appointed  depositaries.     We  have  tried  to  discover 
in  the  practical  records  of  Chinese  thought  and  legislation  what  their 
characteristic  is ;  is  it  possible  to  penetrate  through  the  vagueness  of 
the  Zendavesta,  and  to  detect  what  was  latent  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  composed  it,  or  believed  in  it  ? 

3.  To  give  any  account  of  this  strange  collection  of  litanies  seems  The 
impossible.     How  it  came  together  is  a  question  still  unsolved.     The  Zendavesta- 
debates  about  the   language  in  which  it  is  composed  are  receiving  so 

much  illustration  from  recent  inquiries,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 

F2 
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enter  upon  them,  even  if  our  subject  required  it.  If  we  gave  speci- 
mens of  the  style  of  the  book,  as  it  comes  to  us  through  the  French 
compiler,  M.  Anquetil,  we  should  perhaps  rather  confuse  our  readers 
respecting  its  object  than  help  them  to  arrive  at  it.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, content  ourselves  with  some  general  hints  respecting  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  change  which  has  been  for  so  many  centuries  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Zoroaster, — hints  not  in  the  least  novel,  in 
accordance  for  the  most  part  with  the  conclusions  at  which  all  students 
of  the  subject  have  arrived,  but  which  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
question,  what  place  Persia  occupies  in  the  history  of  philosophical 
inquiries,  and  how  it  is  connected  in  the  way,  either  of  resemblance  or 
opposition,  with  Egypt,  with  India,  with  China,  with  Greece. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  attributing  a  personal  existence  to  Zoroaster  is 
very  much  that  which  meets  us  again  in  the  cases  of  Lycurgus,  Odin, 
and  many  more ;  a  difficulty,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  be- 
longing chiefly  to  our  own  time,  connected  with  a  true  feeling  of  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  institutions,  beliefs,  habits,  have  diffused 
themselves  through  particular  races,  and  characterized  them  from  the 
very  first ;  connected  also  with  a  vague  and  false  feeling,  that  acts  can 
somehow  accomplish  themselves  without  living  agents, — that  great 
conflicts  may  be  transacted  in  the  clouds  and  the  air,  without  human 
combatants  or  personal  leaders.     In  each  instance  we  have  named,  it 
is  probable  that  we  shall  ultimately  return  to   the  belief  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  an  actual  legislator  or  champion,   however  we  may  con- 
fess our  inability  to  arrive  at  that  very  definite  notion  of  his  posi- 
tion and  acts,  which  they  attained  by  supplying  the  chasms  of  fact 
out  of  the  stores  of  their  imagination,  or  by  the  opposite  process  of 
stripping  legends  of  their  poetry, — of  all  that  gives  them  their  worth 
and  significance, — and  so  reducing  them  into  facts.     Of  Zerduscht 
we  must  speak  as  an  actual  person ;  he  may  have  had  some  other 
name, — he  may  have   done  acts  of  which   we    know  nothing,   and 
have  not  done  any  of  those  his  biographers  record ;   but  that  there 
was  some  one  who  maintained  the  conflict  which  produced  results 
so  striking  and  so  lasting  we  may  at  once  assume,  and  speak  upon  the 
assumption. 

5.  The  conflict  of  Zerduscht  \vas  with  the  Magians.     This  we  take 
to  be  the  fact  of  his  history,  whatever  fictions  may  surround  it.     He 
found  a  set  of  men  doing  homage,  as  he  believed,  to  powers,  or  a  power 
of  evil.     Probably  they  made  no  secret  of  this  homage.     They  taught 
that  such  a  power  was  to  be  worshipped  ;  they  could  teach  the  method 
of  the  worship.     They  knew  the  secrets  of  the  evil  being ;  they  could 
explain  how  his  wrath  was  to  be  averted.     Upon  the  belief  that  they 
possessed  this  knowledge  their  influence  stood. 

6.  This  was  practically  the  case  whatever  worship  they  might  also 
pay  to  a  beneficent  Divinity.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
reverence   for  Ormuzd  had  ceased  among  them.     Most  likely  there 
were  services  which  they  rendered  habitually  and  punctually  to  him, 
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and  called  upon  the  people  to  render.  But  what  is  the  worship  of  a 
good  Being,  when  the  Evil  dwells  professedly  side  by  side  with  him  ? 
The  latter  becomes  inevitably  the  God.  The  character  of  the  whole 
service  is  leavened  and  moulded  by  his  character.  Let  the  theories 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  two  beings  towards  each  other  be  what 
they  may,  Ormuzd  becomes  really  the  servant  of  Ahriman.  The 
Magians  were  in  truth  his  priests,  even  when  they  were  nominally 
bowing  to  his  rival. 

7.  The  effects  of  such  a  religion  manifest  themselves  in  all  direc-  Effects  of  this 
tions.     Zerduscht  felt  them  in  one  direction  especially.     The  earth  in  Jajjjf.0" 
Iran  was  overgrown  with  weeds  ;  nothing  was  done  to  till  it  or  make 

it  fruitful.     How  much  is  gathered  up  in  these  words  !     What  a 
history  of  the  effects  of  a  priesthood,  which  looks  upon   its  chief 
Divinity  as  the  author  of  curses  instead  of  blessings  !     Slavish  depend- 
ence upon  seasons,  without  any  study  of  the  laws  which   govern 
them,— a  fear  of  meddling  with  the  thorns  and  thistles  as  if  they  grew 
by  Divine  ordinance,  and  had  a  sacred  right  which  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed,— the  arms  growing  feeble  every  day  from  want  of  manly 
exercise  in  their  appointed  work,  the  heart  growing  feeble  through  the  Practice  and 
decay  of  hope  :  here  was  a  state  of  things  to  which  a  Magian  might  anTrlauing*1' 
triumphantly  point  and  say,  "  See  the  proof  of  our  doctrine  !     Does  on  each 
not  the  evil  prevail ;  is  it  not  becoming  mightier  ?     What  can  we  do  other' 
but  bribe  it  to  be  less  severe  and  all-exacting  ?     Where  shall  we  direct 
our  prayers  and  sacrifices  if  not  to  this  terrible  conqueror  ?"     It  was 
an  opinion  which  was  always  establishing  itself  by  new  evidence, — 
always  producing  the  facts  which  demonstrated  it. 

8.  What  line  must  a  reformer  take  to  encounter  them  ?     He  could  The  Ormuzd 
admit  no  compromise.     He  must  declare  at  once  "  Your  whole  scheme  wc 

of  worship  is  a  lie;  the  ground  on  which  it  is  based  is  a  lie.  The 
earth  is  meant  to  bring  forth  and  bud  ;  the  thistles  are  meant  to  be 
destroyed.  Man  is  meant  to  put  the  seeds  into  it,  and  call  the  strength 
out  of  it.  These  evil  spirits  are  not  his  masters ;  he  owes  them  no 
service.  They  create  nothing,  produce  nothing,  keep  nothing  alive. 
The  powers  of  creation,  production,  nourishment,  are  all  good.  What- 
ever begets,  brings  forth,  makes  life  more  plentiful, — this  is  to  be  sought 
for  as  a  counteraction  to  the  powrers  of  death.  Let  them  be  as  strong 
as  they  will,  there  must  be  that  which  is  stronger." 

9.  To  these  Powers  of  life  and  production,  then,  Zerduscht  raises  Polytheism 
his  prayer.     It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  he  invokes  only  one  Power.     The  of  Zerduscht- 
litanies  of  the  Zendavesta  are  addressed  to  a  multitude  of  Powers. 

And  yet  the   opinion  is  not  so  wrong  as  it  may  seem.      Zerduscht 
would  have  affirmed  himself  that  he  worshipped  only  Ormuzd.     He  The 
felt  assuredly  that  as  all  which  is  destructive  and  evil  tends  to  division,  ^^e^lsi]c 
so  everything  which  is  good  tends  to  unity.     This  was  not  a  theory  in  latent  in  it, 
his  mind,  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  Hindoo's ;  it  was  a  strong  prac- 
tical conviction,  which  he  did  not  so  much  utter  in  wrords  as  exhibit 
in  his  acts.     He  worshipped  goodness.     Whatever  seemed  to  be  doing 
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good,  to  be  acting  beneficially  for  man,  whether  in  nature  or  out  of 
nature,  this  seemed  to  him  to  have  proceeded  from  Ormuzd,  and  to 
have  a  tendency  to  return  to  him. 

10.  The  Magians  were,  of  course,  astrologers.     Their  tendency  was 
to  contemplate  the  stars  as  evil  agencies, — prophets  of  mischief  to  man. 
Zerduscht  does  not  depart  from  the  line  of  thought  which  he  finds  in 
his  country.     Light  is  the  object  of  his  reverence.     Light  is  evidently 
the  great  source  of  fruitfulness   to  the  earth.      Light  is  man's  bene- 
factor.    It  becomes  identical  in  Zerduscht's  mind  with  Ormuzd.     It 
is  Good,  or  such  a  witness  and  symbol  of  Good  as  he  cannot  distinguish 
from  it.     Hymns  and  invocations  to  Light  are  surely  means  of  re- 
sisting the  dark  being  and  his  agents, — means  of  bringing  good  to  the 
land,  and  to  those  who  cultivate  it. 

11.  Zerduscht  was,  therefore,  as  practical  a  man  as  Khoung-fou-tseu, 
as  much  aiming  at  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  his  country  in  the 
simplest  sense  of  the  word.     But  he  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
Chinese,    in   that    devotion    was  his  great    instrument.      The    word 
"  instrument"  is  hardly  adequate  to  express  this  difference.     Zerduscht 
did  not  look  upon  prayer  in  any  sense  as  a  mere  means  to  a  result ; 
it  was  in  his  mind  an  actual  looking  up  to  a  Power  who  was  capable 
of  helping  men  against  their  enemies.     The  petitioner  is  driven  to  it 
by  the  might  and  the  multitude  of  the  evil  powers  which  are  striving 
against  him.      His  litanies  if  they  seek  for  material  blessings  and 
deliverance  from  material  evils,  yet  are  undoubtedly  addressed  to  some 
invisible  Power,  some  Power  of  Light,  against  a  tyrant  partly  visible, 
partly  invisible,  who  would  make  all  his  acts  and  his  thoughts  con- 
fused and  dark.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  visible  idolatry 
he  would  himself  have  tolerated  ;  but  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  as 
to  the  character  of  Persian  worship  is  certainly  entitled  to  very  great 
weight,  and  is  not,  we  conceive,  overborne  by  any  clear  evidence  on 
the  other  side.     He  felt  the  absence  of  visible  symbols  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic difference  between  the  Persian  service  and  his  own.     Though 
he  did  not  see  the  empire  in  the  time  of  its  strength,  when  we  may 
suppose  the  Zerduscht  reform  to  have  been  most  strongly  felt,  yet  we 
may  be  sure  that  its  influence  had  not  passed  away  ;  and  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  it  was  not  only  a  protest  against  the  worship  of 
Ahriman,  but  against  the  homage  to  visible  things,  which  his  servants 
the  Magi  will  doubtless  have  encouraged.     All  the  petitions  of  the 
Zendavesta  seem  to  point,  primarily  at  least,  to  powers  and  influences, — 
powers  and  influences,  as  we  have  said  already,  which  dwelt  in  natural 
things,  but  still  which  were  not  cognizable  by  the  senses.     This  dis- 
tinction we  may  believe  would  come  out  more  and  more  prominently 
in  the  two  opposing  worships,  till  at  last  some  eclectical  philosophy, 

'seeking  to  establish  a  kind  of  reconciliation  between  them,  and  to 
make  a  fair  distribution  of  their  respective  provinces,  will  have  assigned 
the  whole  outward  framework  of  things  to  Ahriman  as  his  proper 
and  original  territory,  maintaining  the  invisible  as  the  creation  of 
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Ormuzd,  and  that  through  which  he  was  carrying  on  repeated  assaults 
and  incursions  upon  the  possessions  of  his  rival. 

12.  But  there  was  no  such  eclecticism   as  this  in  Zerduscht  him- 
self, or  in  any  of  his  true  followers.     His  faith  was  in  a  perpetual 
uncompromising  war  between  the   powers  of  good  and  evil.     The 
earth  was  no  permitted  or  tolerated  habitation  of  Ahriman  or  his 
subjects  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  earth  and  for  its 
restoration  that  all  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  to  be  addressed  to 
Ormuzd.     And  herein  certainly  is  the  interest  of  the  Zerduscht  doc- Opposition 
trine  and  reformation  for  the  moral  philosopher.     It  was  a  search  after  5£iSlt 
light,  an  inquiry  after  the  Being  who  gives  light  and  order  to  the  uni-  and  the 
verse.     Only  this    source  of  light  and  order  did  not  present  itself Brahmins- 
mainly  to  the  Persian  as  an  intelligence,  but  mainly  as  one  who  is 

right  and  true.     Good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  became  in  his  mind 
much  more  primitive,  fundamental  distinctions,  than  they  ever  did  in 
the  mind  of  any  heathen  people  of  the  east  or  of  the  west.    The 
Persians  were  much  more  distinctly  a  moral  people  than  the  Hindoos,  The  Persian 
or  than  any  tribe  of  the  Greeks.     Xenophon's  romance  is  a  distinct  morality, 
acknowledgment  of  this  fact  by  a  Greek.     Though  he  must  have  had  Xenophon. 
plentiful  experience  of  the  gross  dishonesty  into  which  they  fell  when 
they  were  engaged  in  transactions  with  his  countrymen,  yet  he  still 
recognised  and  admired  this  as  the  typical  form  of  that  character 
which  he  had  seen  in  some  measure  in  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  which 
he  fancied,  or  tried  to  fancy,  had  been  exhibited  almost  perfectly  in 
the  founder  of  the  nation. 

13.  In  one  way  it  has  been  supposed  that  Zerduscht  did  recognise  Time  without 
a  kind  of  reconciliation  between  the  divinity  whom  he  abjured  and  the  bounds- 
divinity  whom  he  worshipped.     A  Time  without  bounds,  it  has  been 
thought,  lay  in  the  mind  of  the  Reformer,  beneath  all  his  conceptions 

either  of  a  good  or  evil  being ;  both  alike  must  have  proceeded  from 
it.  That  there  are  litanies  in  the  Zendavesta  which  suggest  such  a 
notion,  and  which  may  be  as  early  as  the  time  of  Zerduscht,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny ;  that  the  doctrine  which  is  deduced  from  them  HOW  this  idea 
very  greatly  influenced  the  later  Persian  philosophy  we  shall  see  when  ^^h  of° 
we  come,  in  the  second  part  of  this  sketch,  to  consider  how  it  affected,  Zerduscht. 
and  was  affected,  by  the  faith  of  the  Christian  church.  But  that  this 
abstraction  really  interfered  in  any  practical  sense  with  the  homage — 
the  exclusive  homage — which  Zerduscht  paid  to  Ormuzd,  and  to  the 
different  benignant  powers  which  he  supposed  to  proceed  from  him, 
there  is,  we  conceive,  not  the  slightest  proof.  The  use  of  prayers  to 
a  Time  without  bounds  did,  it  seems  to  us,  express  the  teacher's  con- 
sciousness that  there  must  be  a  deeper  Unity,  a  more  absolute  Being, 
than  he  had  apprehended.  He  was  not  satisfied — how  could  he  be  ? 
— with  a  Being  whom  he  must  contemplate  as  one  and  almighty,  and 
yet  who  was  identical  with  every  gracious  influence,  every  productive 
power.  For  the  sake  and  honour  of  Ormuzd  himself  he  needed  some 
other  more  distinct  mode  of  declaring  him,  of  invoking  him.  This 
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was  the  mode — awkward  and  incoherent,  leading  to  the  very  con- 
sequence which  he  sought  to  avoid,  pregnant  with  future  abstractions 
and  confusions,  but  one  which  a  man  so  thoroughly  practical  as 
ZerJuscht  could  resort  to  without  any  care  about  its  speculative  diffi- 
culties, as  an  escape  for  his  spirit  from  a  real  and  oppressive  contradic- 
tion, as  a  way  of  bringing  his  worship  into  closer  sympathy  with  his 
human  and  political  faith. 

The  Persian        14.  The  Cyropsedia,  and  the  testimonies  of  Herodotus  respecting 
kins~  the  feelings  of  the  Persians  towards  their  king,  and  his  inseparable 

connection  with  their  worship,  fully  confirm  another  most  important 
inference  which  we  should  deduce  from  the  legends  respecting  Zerduscht. 
The  Magian,  officially,  was  his  antagonist ;  some  monarch  was  always 
the  ally  in  his  reforms.  To  exalt  the  royal  above  the  sacerdotal  func- 
tion, to  prevent  the  kings  from  being  the  servants  of  the  priests,  was 
An  antego-  unquestionably  a  great  part  of  his  work.  Herein  he  was  probably 
priests.the  acting  out  a  faith  which  was  far  older  in  Persia  than  himself.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  trace — most  modern  historians  have  traced — an  oppo- 
sition between  the  Persian  and  Median  tribes  (an  opposition  not  pre- 
venting but  necessitating  an  attempt  at  union  between  them),  which 
points  to  more  than  the  strife  of  mere  personal  feelings  and  interests. 
Medians  and  The  Median  predominance  seems  always  to  indicate  the  triumph  of  a 
Persians.  priestly  order  and  of  priestly  habits ;  the  Persian  prevalence  shows 
that  a  king  is  ruling  who  knows  that  he  is  a  king,  and  is  determined 
to  maintain  his  authority  against  all  opposers,  by  whatever  visible  or 
invisible  instruments  they  may  work.  The  nobler  kings,  such  as  were 
Cyrus  and  Darius  Hystaspes,  do  not  merely  proclaim  their  own 
tyranny.  They  assert  that  Ormuzd  is  King  ;  they  are  as  entirely  re- 
ligious as  those  who  are  leagued  against  them ;  their  faith  is  the 
ground  of  all  their  acts;  in  the  strength  of  it  they  decree  justice, 
organize  satrapies,  improve  the  tillage  of  the  land,  constitute  one  of 
those  mighty  monarchies  in  which  we  recognised  the  characteristic 
strength  and  spirit  of  Asia.  In  those  monarchies  everything  depends 
upon  the  central  power,  or  rather  upon  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
central  power  confesses  its  subjection  to  a  gracious  and  beneficent 
Power  in  whose  name  it  rules  and  fights.  The  inscriptions  which 
Major  Rawlinson  has  recently  interpreted  show  how  remarkably  this 
Darius  was  the  case  with  Darius  Hystaspes :  they  embody  the  very  spirit  of 

Hystaspes.  ^Q  Zerduscht  reformation,  and  might  almost  tempt  us  to  the  notion,  a 
favourite  with  some  German  critics,  (not,  however,  it  seems  to  us, 
compatible  with  any  of  the  popular  traditions,)  that  he  was  identical 
with  the  Prophet.  He  no  doubt  realised  the  conception  of  the  teacher 
much  more  than  any  mere  teacher  could  have  realised  it.  His  order 
was  that  attempt  to  imitate  the  order  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
The  kin?  the  calmness  and  regularity  of  Nature,  which  one  who  looked  upon  light 
as  tne  centre  of  the  outward  universe,  and  the  king  as  the  centre  of 
the  human  society,  would  especially  have  admired  and  rejoiced  in. 
15.  But  in  the  heart  of  this,  order,  wonderful  as  it  was,  lay  seeds  of 
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weakness  and  decay.    The  king  confessed  a  King  mightier  than  himself;  Weakness  of 
a  King  in  whom  dwelt  supreme  right  and  justice.     But  he  was  the  one  J^Jr  and"1 
utterer  of  the  will  of  this  higher  Sovereign  ;  his  own  absolute  dominion  mind, 
represented  the  divine  absoluteness.     The  light  which  comes  forth 
from  the  heavenly  bodies  may  symbolize  a  goodness  and  wisdom  that 
penetrates  into  the  remotest  corners,  that  quickens  and  enlivens  the 
least  thing  as  well  as  the  greatest,  calling  forth  its  own  distinct  nature 
and  properties.     But  this  light  may  be  looked  upon  as  gathered  into 
one  luminous  orb,  an  object  of  distant  reverence,  altogether  unlike  the 
materials  on  which  it  shines.     Such  was  more  and  more  the  tendency 
of  the  Persian  mind ;  the  Zerduscht  reform  did  not  resist  it  for  more 
than  a  short  time,  nay,  in  one  sense  promoted  it.     There  was  probably 
in  him  more  of  tribe  feeling,  more  of  patriotism  in  the  western  sense 
of  the  word,  than  we  commonly  meet  with  among  Asiatics.     But  the 
strength  which  his  faith  gave  to  the  monarchy  soon  made  it,  like  the 
great  monarchies  that  had  preceded  it,  impatient  of  boundaries,  eager  to 
swallow  up  all  tribes  within  itself,  careless  of  their  distinctions.     Zer- 
duscht's  zeal  in  breaking  the  chains  of  priestly  domination,  which  had 
prevented  the  free  activity  of  the  sovereign,  might  give  a  large  scope 
to  beneficent  government,  and  be  the  instrument  of  putting  down  a 
multitude  of  abuses  and  abominations   that  were    fostered   by   the 
Ahrimanic  devotion.       On   the  other  hand,   he  weakened  the  wit- 
ness which  was  latent  in  the  priestly  character,  which  could  not  be 
wholly  lost  even  after  the  priest  had  become  a  servant  of  evil  powers, 
that  there  is  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  subject  when  the  visible  ruler 
becomes  a  mere  self-willed  despot,  when  all  feeling  of  relationship  to 
his  subjects  has  forsaken  him,   when  he  pays  habitual  homage  to 
Ahriman.     The  later  history  of  Persia,  while  it  interprets  the  mean- 
ing and  illustrates  the  power  of  Zerduscht's  principle,  shows  also  how 
small  a  protection  it  afforded  against  this  danger ;  what  an  opening, 
nay,  what  a  necessity  there  was  for  Magian  conspiracies  and  counter- 
revolutions to  check  the  regal  tyranny,  even  to  restore  it  when  it  had 
fallen  through  its  own  crimes  and  weakness ;  what  a  still  greater  need 
there  was  that  some  witness,  which  Asia  could  not  afford,  to  prove 
that  life  and  movement  are  necessary  for  man,  as  well  as  a  fixed 
eternal  law. 

16.  Those  who  find  an  especial  delight  in  proving  eminent  teachers  Zerduscht's 

c   r  i       i  i  i        11  ambition  and 

ot  former  generations  to  be  impostors,  charlatans,  or  knaves,  dwell  fanaticism, 
much  upon  some  of  the  legends  of  Zerduscht's  life,  which  convict  him, 
they  think,  of  many  violent  and  ambitious  acts.  When  it  is  settled 
how  much  of  these  legends  are  entitled  to  credence,  we  may  accept 
them  as  evidence  against  the  Reformer.  But  to  reject  all  the  records 
which  show  the  high  estimate  that  his  countrymen  formed  of  him,  as 
mere  fictions — to  assume  those  as  veracious,  though  not  less  miraculous, 
which  offend  our  consciences — is  a  monstrous  violation  of  critical  fair- 
ness. The  total  inference  which  they  leave  upon  our  mind  is  certainly 
this,  that  Zerduscht  was  possessed  with  a  sense  of  his  vocation  to  put 
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down,  by  all  possible  means,  the  Ahrimanic  worship,  to  assert  the 
worship  of  Ormuzd.  Whether  this  should  be  done  or  not  was  a 
question  of  life  arid  death;  the  material,  as  much  as  the  spiritual, 
well-being  of  Persia  depended  upon  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  he  stirred  up  wars,  persecuted, 
urged  his  own  claims  to  inspiration,  till  he  may  sometimes  have  for- 
gotten the  work  in  its  champion.  But  we  are  equally  convinced, 
from  the  results  of  his  labours,  that  he  did,  in  the  main,  sacrifice  him- 
self to  the  cause,  and  not  the  cause  to  himself. 

17.  By  doing  so  he  has,  we  think,  earned  for  himself  a  right  to  no 
a™  hiiolo-"86  unimportant  place  in  a  history  of  Philosophy.  The  name  does  not 
pher.  belong  to  Persia,  or  to  the  Persian  character  as  it  was  formed  by 

Zerduscht.  The  light  which  the  Persian  worshipped  told  him  what  it 
behoved  him  to  follow,  what  to  shun.  Their  rule  of  right  was  given 
once  and  for  ever ;  whoso  transgressed  it  was  doomed.  There  was 
no  room  for  speculation.  They  abhorred  it  as  leading  to  confusion 
and  darkness — refined  symbolism  implied  in  their  minds  falsehood  and 
traffic  with  evil  spirits.  Intellectual  subtlety  of  all  kinds  in  the  days 
of  their  strength  they  crushed  with  law  and  the  sword,  as  leading  to 
dishonesty  and  trickery ;  in  the  days  of  their  weakness,  they  shrunk 
from  it  as  an  unknown  mysterious  power  which  they  could  not  cope 
with.  The  fanaticism  of  Cambyses  in  Egypt,  the  struggles  which 
are  attributed  to  Zerduscht  with  the  mtellectualism  and  priestcraft  of 
the  Brahmin,  exhibit  some  aspects  of  this  character  towards  foreigners. 
We  have  now  to  contemplate  another ;  we  have  to  see  in  what  sense 
the  Persians  were  philosophers,  by  viewing  them  in  contrast  with  the 
nation  to  which  that  title  strictly  and  originally  belongs ;  the  nation 
which,  in  every  stage  of  its  existence,  merits  the  apostle's  description, 
"  They  seek  after  wisdom." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GRECIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

DIVISION   I.— PERIOD    BEFORE    SOCRATES. 

SECTION  I. 
GREEK  WISDOM  IN  THE  LEGENDARY  AGES. 

1.  THE  opposition  between  Greece  and  Asia  presents  itself  to  the  Greece  and 
schoolboy  who  is  reading  the  Homeric  poems.  It  meets  him  again  ^JS^116 
in  the  first  pages  of  Herodotus  ;  he  traces  it  through  the  whole  of  his  between  the 
varied  narrative  ;  it  connects  the  episodes  with  the  main  story ;  it 
gives  a  unity  to  books  which  strike  him  at  first  as  confused  and  mis- 
cellaneous. In  them,  Persia  gradually  becomes  the  representative  of 
Asia  ;  the  glorious  conflict  of  the  historian's  own  age  interprets  all  the 
ages  that  had  preceded  it.  Wherever  the  young  reader  turns  he  is 
reminded  of  this  contrast  and  the  connection  between  the  two  people. 
He  finds  it  in  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  ;  it  is  forced  upon  him 
by  the  efforts  of  the  leader  of  that  retreat  to  bring  Persian  manners 
and  Persian  virtues  before  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  He  cannot 
dwell  upon  the  conflicts  of  the  republics  among  themselves  without 
some  event  to  recall  to  him  the  monarchy  which  had  sought  to  crush 
them,  and  which  they  had  defied.  The  mind  of  Demosthenes  is  in- 
spired by  the  thought  of  that  republican  triumph  when  he  determines 
that  a  pretended  Greek  shall  not  obtain  the  dominion  which  the  ruler 
of  the  whole  barbarian  world  could  not  win.  It  inspires  no  less  the 
heart  of  the  son  of  the  hated  Macedonian,  when  he  goes  forth  to 
prove  that  the  signal-fires  which  proclaimed  that  Troy  had  fallen  were 
faithful  prophecies  that  the  furthest  regions  of  the  East  should  bow 
before  the  descendants  of  Odysseus  and  Neoptolemus. 

2.  A  few  very  notorious  facts  will  show  that  the  opposition  which  Ground  of 
thus  presents  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  history  existed  in  the  heart  of thiscontrast- 
these  nations.     The  student  perceives  at  once  that  Ormuzd  was  not  Ormnzd  and 
the  god  of  the  Greeks.     Goodness  is  not  the  primary  characteristic  of 
any  one  of  their  divinities.     What  their  essential  and  common  quality 
is,  it  is  not,  we  think,  hard  to  discover.      The  continually  recurring 
epithet  ^r/rt'tra,  as  applied  to  Zeus,  immediately  suggests  it.     The 
title  Cloud-compeller  may  express  his  acts :  this  is  clearly  meant  to  be 
significant  of  his  very  nature.     For  it  is  not  a  solitary  expression  ;  the 
more  we  consider  the  different  transactions  which  Homer  attributes  to 
the  father  of  gods  and  men,  the  more  do  we  find  "  counsel"  to  be 
the  main  quality  which  is  indicated  by  them.     The  mind  of  the 
god  may  be  swayed  by  various  impulses  and  passions,  but  he  always 
acts  with  a  purpose  and  devises  a  train  of  means  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it. 
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3.  The  other  gods  are  like  Zeus.    Apollo  is  the  deviser  and  suggester 
°^  counsels  >  Athene  still  more  conspicuously.     If  this  character  is 
wanting  in  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  they  become,  for  that  reason,  objects 
of  ridicule  to  mortals,  let  the  sword  of  the  first  and  the  girdle  of  the 
other  be  ever  so  mighty. 

4.  This  quality  seems  to  involve  at  once  the  idea  of  secrecy  and  of 
society.     The  counsels  are  carried  on  deep  within  the  heart  of  the 
divinity,  but  they  must  be  shared.    Zeus  must  communicate  his  inten- 
tions,  or  part  of  his  intentions,  to  the  Olympian  assembly  ;  they  must 
^  gy^^tied  £O  discussion,  deliberation,  opposition  :  there  must  be 
ministers  to  execute  them  ;  often  opposing  agents  to  thwart  them. 
Instead  of  various  beneficent  powers,,  all  proceeding  from  Ormuzd,  all 
invoked  by  his  name,  all  united  against  the  realm  of  darkness,  the  Greek 
does  homage  to  a  number  of  beings  who  are  bringing  about  a  result  by 
their  conspiracies  and  contradictions,  who  are  in  themselves  neither 
good  nor  evil,  who  have  the  same  inclinations  to  good  and  evil  with 
human  beings,  who  often  seem  physically  not  more  powerful,  but  who 
have  a  depth  of  subtlety  and  wisdom  to  which  men  cannot  attain. 

5.  In  Persia  the  king  presents  an  image  of  god,  but  he  is  not  per- 
sona^7  re^ate(l  to  mm-     Ormuzd  is  continually  contemplated  as  the 
unapproachable  light  ;  his  goodness,  though  it  is  shown  in  acts  of 
mercy  to  man,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  human  goodness.     But 
the  counsellors  in  Olympus  are  always  related  to  sages  below  ;  they 
meet  with  mortal  nymphs,  become  the   fathers  of  earthly   heroes, 
impart  to  them  their  sceptres  and  their  wisdom.     The  kings  reign  as 
sons  of  Jove.     In  early  times  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  the  divine 
race  is  the  warrant  of  their  sharing  the  divine  attributes.     There  is 
never  the  least  doubt  what  is  the  special  and  necessary  constituent  of 
royaity  ;  it  is  not  physical  strength  —  it  is  not  mercy,  kindness,  justice, 
it  is  not  courage  —  it  is  the  being  a  man  of  many  devices.     Courage, 
justice,  mercy,  may  or  may  not  be  added  to  this  gift  or  be  involved  in 
it;  but  it  is  the  fundamental  one,  all  others  are  accessory.     Strength 
is  thrown  into  the  shade  in  those  heroes  in  whom  we  would  expect  it 
most;   lightness  and  grace  are  preferred  to  it,  Achilles  is  the  "  swift- 
of-foot."     The  ambush  and  stratagem,  as  has  been  so  often  observed, 
are  quite  as  much  the  test  of  the  hero  as  the  open  fight.    Diomed  shows 
his  heroic  talent  not  more  in  wounding  Ares  than  in  persuading  Glaucon 
to  change  the  golden  armour  for  the  iron,  that  worth  a  hundred  oxen's 
hides  for  that  worth  nine,  when  they  are  meeting  as  friends  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  telling  the  story  of  their  kinsmanship.     These  are 
indications  of  a  deep  and  pervading  spirit,  exhibiting  itself,  be  it  re- 
membered, in  a  stage  of  society  which  we  are  wont  to  speak  of,  and 
in  one  sense  rightly,  as  one  of  great  simplicity,  and  in  those  fights 
where  strength  and  personal  prowess  might  seem  to  be  all  in  all. 
Clearly  they  are  not  all  in  all  ;  the  council-chamber  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  Homeric  picture  as  the  field  of  battle  :  on  that  field,  if  we  see 
distinct  heroes  in  a  death-struggle,  we  see  also  the  troops  moving 
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collected,  in  ranks,  in  silence  (an  excellence  which,  except  on  a  field 
of  battle,  would  not  have  been  specially  characteristic  of  Greeks). 

6.  No  one  who  considers  the  story  of  Odysseus,  and  feels,  as  all  have  Odysseus  the 
felt,  that  he  represented  actually  and  prophetically  all  of  his  country's  Seek  nation, 
mind  and  tendencies,  will  doubt  that  TroXt/^ur/rtc  is  the  epithet  for  the 

Greek  hero  as  much  as  for  the  god.    But  no  one  who  feels  the  exceed- 
ing beauty,  delicacy,  pathos  of  that  story,  will  admit  for  a  moment 
that  "  cunning"  or  "  crafty"  is  an  adequate — even  the  most  distant 
approximation  to  an  adequate — ^version  of  that  title.    All  possibilities  of 
craft  and  cunning  lie  in  it ;  such  qualities  can  scarcely  have  been 
morally  offensive  to  the  man  or  the  nation  that  claimed  it  as  the  most 
honourable  of  all  badges.     Within  it  also  lay  the  possibilities  of  a  Trick  not 
wisdom  which  might  rise  superior  to  tricks  and  falsehood,  which  might  fssentia| to 
discover  them  to  be  essentially  foolish.     The  "  man  of  many  counsels" 
had  a  large  sympathy,  a  wonderful  power  of  communicating  with 
men,  of  receiving  impressions  from  them,  of  making  an  impression  on 
them.     He  had  the  clearest,  sharpest  faculty  of  observation ;  all  the 
forms  of  nature  presented  themselves  to  him  in  their  distinctest  out-  its  noble 
line,  with  all  their  varying  shadows.     Animal  nature  did  homage  to  Tialilies- 
the  higher  instinct  which  dwelt  in  him.     He  felt  that  material  things 
were  given  him  to  shape  and  mould,  and  quicken.     Though  fond  of 
seeing  the  ways  and  the  cities  of  men,  he  had  still  the  sense  of  a 
home ;  the  rocks  of  Ithaca  were  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  world 
besides,  dear  to  him  for  the  sake  of  those  who  dwelt  there.    He  might 
cast  away  many  ties  which  he  found  established  at  his  birth ;  he  might 
leave  his  father's  house  to  become  a  wanderer  and  seeker  of  new 
lands:  but  the  voluntary  bonds  into  which  he  had  entered,  the  mar-  Sacredness of 
riage-tie,    the  oath  to   the  kinsman,    or  fellow-citizen,  or  even    the  J^g"."1*17 
stranger,  confirmed  by  the  divine  sacrifice,  were  unspeakably  precious ;  marriage. 
no  perils  or  wars  were  too  long  or  distant  to  punish  the  breach  of 
them.     Of  all  men  he  most  understands  the  meaning  and  worth  of 
association,  yet  he  is  of  all  men  the  most  tempted  to  choose  a  way 
of  his  own :  of  all  men  he  is  most  disposed  to  recognize  law  and 
government  as  especially  belonging  to  man,  and  distinguishing  them 
from  the  inferior  creatures ;  the  most  inclined  to  break  loose  from  law 
and  government,  in  his  eagerness  to  assert  the  skill  of  men  to  create 
them  for  themselves. 

7.  In  process  of  time  some  of  these  great  contrasts,  especially  the  Contrast  of 
last,  were  exhibited  in  the  rivalship  of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  tribes.  i)or.'an  and 
Though  we  may  be  continually  tempted  to  fix  upon  the  last  as  the 
proper  specimens  of  the  Greek  character,  though  there  is  great  excuse 

for  such  a  notion,  yet  it  is  only  in  contemplating  them  as  both  equally 
Greeks  that  we  can  attain  to  a  full  appreciation  of  that  which  distin- 
guished this  people  from  every  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    If  there  The  character 
were  points  of  sympathy  between  the  Lacedaemonian  and  the  Persian  opposed  to 
character,  there  was  also  the  strongest  repulsion  between  them.     The  the  Persian. 
Spartan  Pausanias,  affecting  the  airs  of  an  Asiatic  satrap,  is  a  far  more 
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ludicrous  object  than  Themistocles  would  have  been  in  the  same 
position.  The  Spartan  kings  when  compared  with  the  king  exhibit 
the  difference  between  the  east  and  west,  even  more  strikingly  than 
the  Athenian  democracy.  The  legislation  of  Lycurgus  is  as  little  like 
that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  as  Solon's.  If  we  inquire  the  reason 
of  the  difference,  we  shall  find  that  counsel  or  wisdom,  not  goodness, 
is  the  object  of  faith  and  reverence  as  much  with  one  tribe  as  the 
other.  It  was  the  very  fact  of  their  having  this  common  ground  to 
start  from — the  sense  of  a  community  of  feeling  and  of  language — 
which  made  the  differences  of  their  conceptions  respecting  the  con- 
ditions of  wisdom  and  the  modes  of  attaining  it  so  remarkable,  and 
their  actual  contests  so  terrible.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  such  op- 
posing tribes,  and  the  vast  influence  which  they  were  both  able  to 
exert,  suggest  the  greatest  arid  most  memorable  contrast  between 
European  and  Asiatic  life.  The  vastness  of  the  oriental  despotism, 
with  all  the  different  races  blended  together,  submitting  to  one  central 
lord — what  a  picture  is  this  to  contemplate  side  by  side  with  the 
struggles  of  two  small  cities,  each  possessed  with  the  idea  of  one 
government  or  principle  being  better  than  another,  ready  to  destroy  or 
be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  its  own  maxim — imparting  the  conviction 
of  it,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  it  to  twenty  other  cities  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  in  a  measure  to  every  man  who  dwelt  in  every  one  of 
them  !  And  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  amidst  all  these  conflicts, 
there  was  still  the  common  Hellenic,  name,  there  was  still  the  feeling 
in  all  Greeks  that  they  were  separated  from  barbarians  by  that  name, 
and  by  the  gifts  which  it  indicated — there  was  still  the  god  of  Delphi 
who  gave  counsel  to  the  lonians  and  Dorians  alike,  and  from  whom 
the  rulers  of  Asia  believed  that  oracles  proceeded  by  which  they  also 
might  be  guided. 

8.  The  acknowledgment  of  this  teacher  of  civil  wisdom,  who  at  the 
same  time  could  not  easily  be  separated  from  the  source  of  light  to  the 
world,  is  one  of  those  facts  in  Greek  history  which  every  thoughtful 
student  has  seen  to  be  full  of  significance.     Apollo  and  Artemis,  as 
our  own  great  poet  has  said,  "  held  the  sun  and  moon  in  fee;"  they, 
beautiful  beings,  with  human  forms  and  human  sympathies,  possessed 
and  governed  these  natural  orbs ;  the  material  light  which  proceeded 
from  them  was  only  an  emblem  of  the  light  which  was  imparted  to 
the  mind  of  him  who  sought  help  from  the  divine  priestess.     This 
inspiration  was  not  merely  produced  by  the  exhalations  of  the  cave, 
nor  was  it  confined  to  her — the  votary  shared  it  in  a  much  more  prac- 
tical sense.     In  later  times,  belief  in  an  inspiring  god,  prompting  the 
highest  song  as  well  as  the  wildest  revelry,  became  embodied  in  the 
legends  and  the  festivals  of  Dionysus.     The  Greek  felt  an  impulse 
near  him  which  was  degrading  him  into  a  beast  and  a  slave,  and  one 
which  could  raise  him  into  a  man  and  freeman.     His  actual  history 
proved  the  truth  of  both  his  convictions. 

9.  If  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks  is  very  different  from  Ormuzd,  he  is 
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almost  as  unlike  to  Brahm.     The  object  of  Hindoo  worship  we  have  Zeus  and 
seen  is  Intelligence,  but  it  is  intelligence  as  contrasted  with  action.  Every  Wrahm- 
Greek  legend  exhibits  gods  or  heroes  as  the  teachers  of  some  art,  as 
deliverers  from  some  plague  or  nuisance,  as  making  some  one  region 
habitable,  or  introducing  communication  between  different  regions,  as 
establishes  of  law  and  order,  as  builders  or  defenders  of  cities.     The 
main  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  is  certainly  to  contemplate  intelli- 
gence only  as  bearing  upon  action,  leading  to  direct  practical  results, 
governing  material  things,  and  bodies  of  men. 

10.  Hence  the  skill,  or  counsel,  or  wisdom  of  the  Greek  was  especially 
valued  for  its  creative  or  productive  powers.     The  more  this  power  Greek 
exerted  itself,  the  more  various  the  directions  which  it  took,  the  more  scePtlc'siru 
the  suspicion  began  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  were 
themselves  the  authors  of  that  to  which  they  looked  up,  that  the  king, 

the  priest,  the  god,  were  their  own  handiwork.  Hence  there  lay  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  faith  of  the  Greek  a  seed  of  unbelief,  which  was 
continually  fructifying.  Hence  this  unbelief  was  likely  to  be  most 
active  in  those  whose  faculties  were  the  liveliest  and  the  most  energetic. 
Hence,  also,  there  was  something  akin  to  it  in  the  popular  feeling  and 
sympathy,  even  then  when  it  clung  most  fondly  to  its  old  legends  and 
ceremonies.  These  were  loved  with  a  parental  more  than  a  childlike 
fondness ;  the  Greek  clave  to  them  as  his  own,  as  something  which  he 
was  to  hold  against  others,  not  which  he  depended  upon  and  revered 
himself. 

11.  If  Zeus  and  Apollo  hold  the  highest  place  as  objects  of  Greek  Hermes, 
devotion,  Hermes  had  his  own  special  honour.     The  teacher  of  words,  The  power  of 
the  author  of  eloquence,  had  conferred  a  gift  upon  mortals  which  the  words- 
Greeks  felt  to  be  greater  and  more  wonderful  than  the  gifts  of  corn  and 

wine.  Their  latest  historian  points  out  with  especial  carefulness  and 
earnestness,  how  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  nation  the  power  of  words 
was  recognized ;  how  significant  was  the  picture  on  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  of  the  trial  in  the  Agora,  and  the  pleaders  who  supported 
each  side ;  how  public  speaking  was  felt  to  be  "  the  standing  engine 
of  government  and  the  proximate  cause  of  obedience," l  long  before  the 
heroical  had  given  place  to  the  historical  period.  The  most  careless 
reader  of  the  Iliad  must  have  been  struck  by  the  poet's  sense  of  the 
wonder  which  lies  in  "  winged  words,"  by  the  emphasis  with  which 
he  recognizes  them  as  the  especial  characteristic  of  human  beings,  by 
his  feeling  that  through  them  men  held  communication  with  the  gods 
as  well  as  with  each  other.  The  power  of  wisdom  and  the  power  of 
words  became  indissolubly  connected  in  the  Greek  mind.  By  these  men 
exerted  the  highest  influence  of  which  they  were  capable ;  they  flew 
forth  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker  messengers  of  health  or  of  destruction  ; 
they  were  in  the  most  remarkable  sense  his.  Yet  there  was  that  in  them 
which  he  did  not  make;  an  order  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  conform. 

12.  The  mysteries  expressed  something  which  words  could  not 

1  Grote,  vol.  ii.  c.  xx.  p.  106. 
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The  express.     So   far  as  these  were    connected   with  Demeter  and  her 

whaSey'     worship,  they  bore  reference  of  course  to  the  secret  and  productive 

imported.       powers  of  vegetables  or  animals  ;  they  might  be  invested  with  a  more 

material  significance,   they  might  be  associated  with  all  gross  and 

sensual  images.     But  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  them  by 

statesmen  showed  that  they  were  acknowledgments  of   a  wisdom 

dwelling  somewhere,  which  could  not  be  measured  or  reduced  into 

human  forms,  by  which  the  operations  of  nature,  of  the  mind,  and 

even  of  political  society  were  ultimately  regulated. 

SECTION  II. 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  wise  men      1.  The  seven  wise  men  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  after  history  of 
of  Greece.      Greece  which  the  seven  champions  of  Christendom  bear  to  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages.      No  doubt  Bias,  Pittacus,  Periander,  Solon, 
belong  to  the  region  of  fact ;  St.  George  and  St.  Denys  chiefly  to  that 
of  fable.     But  their  mystical  number  shows  that  they  were  felt  to 
represent  different  aspects  of  the  same  character.     Amongst  them  are 
included  tyrants,  legislators,  students  of  nature.     There  were  the  most 
various  reports  respecting  them.     One  said  that  they  all  occupied 
themselves  with  poetry.1     Another  that  they  were  merely  a  set  of 
clever  men  concerned  about  law-making.2     They  were  reported  to  be 
favourites  of  Croesus,  with  the  exception  of  Thales.     Others  spoke  of 
their  meeting  together  at  the  Panionium  or  at  Delphi.     These  reports 
The  various    may  all  be  correct.     They  were,  no  doubt,  mainly  men  of  sagacity, 
"hem"80        croreroi,  held  to  possess  the  divine,  heroic,  Odyssean  gift  in  a  greater 
reconcilable,  degree  than  their  neighbours.  That  they  should  have  been  fond  of  putting 
their  thoughts  in  verse  was  natural.    It  was  a  language  different  from 
that  which  men  spoke  in  the  market — more  than  met  the  ear  was  ex- 
pressed by  it ;   common  men  felt  the  power  of  it ;  a  notion  of  prophecy 
was  still  connected  with  it.     That  these  sages  should  have  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  a  great  Asiatic  dynast,  some  for  a  directly  personal 
object,  some  for  the  sake  of  their  city,  some  for  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting 
the  power  of  the  Greek  in  contrast  with  that  wrhich  seemed  so  much 
greater  and  was  so  inferior,  is  probable.     That  they  should  still  have 
been  thoroughly  Greeks,    should  have  interested  themselves   in  all 
Greek  events  for  council  and  government,  might  also  have  been  con- 
cluded.   For  this  reason  they  will  no  doubt  have  held  much  intercourse 
with  Delphi. 

The  different       2.  But,  supposing  these  to  have  been  common  characteristics,  there 

which.1  their     was  room  f°r  the  widest  divergency  in  their  pui'suits.     One  might 

wisdom  took,  glorify  himself  upon  his  knowledge  of  all  the  weaknesses  of  his  fellows ; 

might  apply  to  his  own  use  the  recognized  Greek  maxim,  that  the 

wise  man  was  to  have  dominion  over  fools ;  by  fair  means  or  foul,  by 

courtesy  or  violence,  by  beneficent  acts  or  destructive  ones,  he  might 

1  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  i.  C.  i.  s.  14.  2  fovirou;  rivus  XK~I  vip.o6s.nxou;. 
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make  himself  a  tyrant.     His  claim  to  that  title,  his  power  of  holding  it,  The  tyrant. 

would  still  be,  not  that  he  was  a  member  of  some  illustrious  family,  or 

that  he  supported  some  particular  theory,  or  that  he  was  a  military  chief, 

but  that  he  was  a  wise  man.     Another  might  count  it  a  much  nobler 

work  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  preservation  and  well-being  of  the  city  The 

in  which  he  dwelt,  rules  that  would  endure  after  he  ceased  to  belong  le§lslator- 

to  it  ;  he  might  part  with  ease,  wealth,  temporary  power,  for  the  sake 

of  compassing  this  end.     Such  a  man  would  be  a  legislator  in  the 

higher  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  his  legislation  would  still  be  a  form  of 

his  ".wisdom."     He  would  be  listened  to  and  obeyed  only  so  far  as  he 

had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  wise  man  and  could  retain  it. 

Lastly,  if  a  man  had  acquired  any  of  the  properly  oriental  lore,  if  he  had  The  student 

studied  astrology,  and  could  calculate  eclipses  of  the  sun,  there  would  °f  p  >81C*' 

be  some  perplexity  in  the  Greek  mind  respecting  him.     If  he  turned 

his  studies  in  nature  to  account,  either  for  his  own  benefit  or  for  the 

good  of  his  country,  he  would  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  politician  ; 

if  he  was  seen  to  retire  from  society  for  the  sake  of  contemplation,  he 

would  be  stigmatized  as  a  star-gazer.     But  still  the  phrase  "  wise 

man  "  would  describe  him  in  both  characters.     It  would  denote  the 

shrewdness  which  he  displayed  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  ;  it  would 

intimate  that  he  knew  or  pretended  to  know  things  which  people  in 

general  were  ignorant  of. 

3.  In  this  last  description  our  reader  will  recognize  Tholes,  who  com-  THALES,  * 
monly  holds  the  first  place  among  the  ffofyol.     Herodotus  says  that  "  he  QJ"  OK   o 
was  a  citizen  of  Miletus,  and  a   Phoenician  by  descent;"  Diogenes  '     '  o^'  j" 
Laertius,1  that  "  he  was  believed  by  some  to  have  come  from  Phoenicia,  °F     ~OQ  " 
and  to  have  been  made  a  citizen  of  Miletus,  but  that  the  greater  number  ^  '  go*' 
of  people  believed  him  to  have  been  a  native,  and  of  an  illustrious  ciinton, 
family."     The  authority  of  Herodotus  must  assuredly  outweigh  the  F-  H- 
judgment  of  this  "  greater  number  of  people,"  who,  of  course,  were  not  ™gjtsi 
willing  to  share  the  glory  of  such  a  name  with  Asiatics.     After  all,  the 
Greeks  have  immeasurably  the  largest  portion  in  him.    If  he  brought  his 
astrology  from  Phoenicia,  he  was  a  thorough  Milesian  in  the  application 
of  it.     To  the  lonians,  says  Herodotus,2  he  predicted  the  eclipse  which 
happened  when  the  Lydians  and  Medes  were  fighting,  and  which  led  to 
a  peace  between  them.     It  was  he,  the  Greeks  generally  believed  — 
Herodotus  had  a  different  opinion  —  who  enabled  Croesus  to  pass  the 
Halys,  by  turning  the  course  of  the  river,  when  he  was  making  his  fatal 
attack  upon  Persia.3     It  was  said,  however,  by  others  that  he  was  no 
friend  of  Croesus,  that  he  prevented  Miletus  from  allying  itself  with  his 
fortunes,  and  so  saved  it  from  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.     Bias  of 
Priene  gave  good  advice  to  the  Ionian  cities  after  their  overthrow  by 
Harpagus,  but  Thales,  says  Herodotus,4  had  urged  them  before  their 
fall  to  establish  a  common  assembly,  and  to  fix  it  at  Teos; 


1  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  i.,  c.  i.,  s.  1.  2  KXt/w,  c.  Ixxiv.  »  KXi/w,  c.  hxv. 

4  KA.J/W,  c.  cki. 
[M.  P.]  ft 
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The  4.   There  were  very  opposite   reports  current  respecting  Thales. 

ufe  Greeks  °f  ^ome  ^^  that  he  bought  up  the  oil  presses  just  before  the  olive 
respecting  season,  that  he  might  show  how  easily  a  wise  man  could  make  himself 
lim*  rich ;  others  told  of  his  falling  into  a  pit  while  he  was  looking  at  the 

stars,  and  of  his  being  mocked  by  an  old  woman  for  knowing  that 
which  was  over  his  head  so  much  better  than  that  which  lay  at  his  feet.1 
These  stories  were  both  probably  the  produce  of  Greek  invention,  but 
they  indicate  the  uncertainty  of  his  countrymen  whether  they  should 
assign  him  a  place  among  men  of  business  or  theorists,  and  their 
notion  that  in  some  way  or  other  he  blended  the  two  characters. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  accounts  for  the  special  distinction  which 
he  has  acquired,  that  of  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
ffotiol,  and  being  named  a  philosopher.  He  obtains  that  title  from 
no  less  an  authority  than  Aristotle,2  who  certainly  would  not  have 
given  it  him  merely  because  he  calculated  eclipses,  or  studied  astro- 
logy, or  made  himself  rich,  or  turned  the  course  of  the  Halys,  or  sug- 
gested a  common  assembly  of  Ionian s.  Nor  was  the  judge  a  specially 
favoiirable  one.  Aristotle  seems  to  have  known  little  of  the  Ionian 
sage.  His  words  intimate  that  he  had  seen  no  writings  of  Thales,  or 
that  there  were  none.  He  includes  him  in  a  class  which  he  compares 
to  the  untrained  boxers,  who  deal  out  many  good  blows,  but  without 
science.8 

5.  "  He  maintained  water  to  be  the  ground  of  all  things,  and  the 
world  to  have  a  soul,  and  to  be  full  of  demons."  Such  is  the  account 
which  the  gossiping  Greek  biographer  gives  of  the  "  philosophy  "  of 
Thales.  But  this  surely  was  not  his  philosophy ;  it  is  merely  the 
index  to  his  philosophy.  How  came  Thales  to  think  about  water  at 
all,  or  about  a  ground  of  all  things,  or  about  a  world  with  or  without 
a  soul,  full  or  empty  of  demons?  What  put  him  upon  seeking 
when  he  had  the  reputation  of  having  found  out  so  much  more  than 
other  men  ?  And  what  was  he  seeking  for  ?  The  word  Philosophy 
is  the  plainest  and  best  answer  to  the  question.  He  was  thought  to 
have  got  Wisdom,  a  wisdom  which  might  be  used  for  ruling  men,  or 
making  bridges,  or  making  money,  or  making  laws.  He  had  tried  it 
in  some  of  these  ways ;  not  altogether  without  success.  He  had 
obtained  his  full  share  of  admiration.  Probably  if  he  had  wished  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  party  in  Miletus,  or  to  embroil  it  with 
some  other  city,  he  would  have  found  his  wisdom  amply  sufficient. 
But  he  had  cherished  a  more  extravagant  ambition ;  he  had  thought 

1  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  i.,  c.  i.,  pp.  5  and  8. 

2  The  words  of  Aristotle  are  not  so  strong  as  they  are  sometimes  made  to  appear. 
He  calls  him  (Met.  A.  c.  3)  £  T>J?  roiavrn;  d.gx,wyo;  <p//.s<ra<p/«j,  meaning  the  philo- 
sophy which  sought  for  a  physical  a£x»»  or  element.     But  as  this  was  the  first 
school  of  Greek   inquiry,    the   language  certainly  implies  that  he   was  the  first 
philosopher. 

3  otfAvbous  no.}  oidiv  ffctlftu;,  a.\)C  olov  Iv  rxTg  f^a^ccig  el  a,yvp,vu,ff<roi  foiouffiv.      These 
words  apply  directly  to  E^mpedocles,  but  they  evidently  include  all  of  whom  he  has 
been  speaking  before. 
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he  could  bind  his  countrymen  and  their  cities  together ;  that  he  could 
make  them  a  peaceful  community.  Then  he  discovered  that  he  had 
elements  to  deal  with  which  did  not  acknowledge  fixed  laws  like  the 
stars ;  bodies  subject  to  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  that  could 
not  certainly  be  predicted ;  strong  currents  which  could  not  be  turned  The  order  of 
out  of  their  courses  so  easily  as  the  Halys.  Was  it  among  these  that  na 
he  could  look  with  any  hope  for  the  principle  of  order  and  unity  ? 
Must  it  not  rather  be  in  the  world  which  offered  itself  to  his  senses, 
a  world  subject  no  doubt  to  fierce  convulsions,  but  even  in  them  con- 
fessing a  control?  And  the  wisdom  that  we  boast  of  so  much,  can 
the  first  principle  and  root  of  it  be  in  us  ?  Must  it  not  be  some- 
where else?  Must  it  not  be  there  where  the  caprices  of  man  are  not 
at  work,  or  are  counterworked  by  an  order  which  is  mightier  than  they 
are  ?  Philosophy  was  the  search  not  for  something  else,  but  for 
Wisdom  itself;  for  the  very  thing  of  which  other  people  thought  he 
had  the  full  usufruct  and  mastery. 

6.  Whether,  then,  Thales  dealt  straight  blows  or  random  ones,  he  The 
was  the  Greek  who  discovered  that  he  must  ask  the  question  which  JJSSom™ 
the  man  of  Uz  asked  long  before  :  "  Where  is  wisdom  found,  and  where  changed  into 
is  the  place  of  understanding" — that  it  was  one  to  which  he  and  his  \™ .stearch 
countrymen  were  not  yet  provided  with  an  answer;  that  it  was  one 

to  which  they  might  from  some  source  or  another  expect  an  answer. 
If  it  is  said,  the  answer  of  Thales  was  poor  and  unsatisfactory — even 
more  poor  and  unsatisfactory  on  this  showing  than  on  any  other — we 
may  admit  at  once  that  it  was  not  the  answer  which  was  wanted  for 
the  sake  of  Thales,  or  of  Ionia,  or  of  mankind.     But  we  cannot  admit  The  result  at 
that  it  was  a  worthless  answer.     The  fact  that  moisture  is  necessary  Arrived.  ™ 
to  the  life  of  all  things  that  live,  to  the  growth  of  all  things  that 
grow,  is  it  nothing  ?     Does  it  not  deserve  to  be  noted  ?     No  doubt 
every  one  has  noted  it ;  as  every  one  has  remarked  the  fall  of  an 
apple.     Is  not  almost  the  whole  difference  between  a  man  whose  eyes 
are  in  his  head  and  one  whose  eyes  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  just 
this,  that  the  one  observes  commonplaces,  and  thinks  of  them,  and 
that  the  other  passes  by  and  despises  them  ?     It  cannot  be  said  that 
Thales  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  fact  which  seemed  to  him  so 
wonderful.     He  probably  underrated  its  importance.     And  if  it  ap- 
peared to  him  the  one  all-absorbing  fact,  that  to  which  every  other  His  fact 
was  to  bow  and  do  homage,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  Ms  fact,  JJJJSfcaat 
that  for  which  he  had  travailed,  that  which  had  presented  itself  with  one?1" 
mighty  force  and  conviction  to  his  mind.     The  wrorld  would  not  surely 
be  the  better  if  there  were  not  some  to  treasure   such  facts  with  a 
mother's  love ;  we  suspect  it  would  be  very  barren  of  all  precious 
observations  and  discoveries. 

7.  It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  such  a  course  actually  led  and  Greek 
could  only  lead  to  scepticism ;  that  the  early  Greeks  if  they  had  an  8cePtidsm- 
insecure  faith  had  still  some  faith ;  that  they  referred  wisdom  to  divine 
persons,  if  those  persons  were  called  Zeus,  Apollo,  Athene;   that 
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what  is  personal  must  be  better  than  what  is  impersonal ;  that  to  find 
the  beginning  of  things  in  an  element  like  water  is  virtually  to  deny  the 
existence  of  any  distinct  divinity ;  that  the  doctrines  attributed  to 
Thales  concerning  the  world's  soul,  and  the  world  being  full  of  demons, 
contain  the  germ  of  all  the  later  Greek  pantheism. 

8.  These  objections  are  very  important,  and  require  a  serious  treat- 
ment.    What  we  shall  say  of  them  at  present  will  only  be  for  the  sake 
of  removing  perplexities  from  the  student's  mind,  and  enabling  him 
to  see  more  clearly  the  answer  which  the  subsequent  history  gives  to 
them.     We  have  observed  already  that  the  seed  of  the  most  widely- 
spreading  scepticism  lay  in  the  Greek  mind.     The  wise  Greek  had 
learnt  to  believe  that  he  was  not  sprung  from  the  gods,  but  that  they 
were  sprung  from  him ;  that  their  wisdom  was  derived  to  them  from 
his.     Every  new  exercise  of  his  faculties — those  exercises  especially 
which  led  to  the  production   of  beautiful  forms  of  the  divinity — 
strengthened  this  conviction ;  it  had  already  taken  unconscious  pos- 
session of  a  multitude  of  minds,  it  was  working  itself  rapidly  into 
consciousness.     Now  surely  the  feeling,  "  I  do  not  possess  wisdom,  I 
must  look  for  it,"  instead  of  being  an  aggravation  of  this  tendency,  was 
a  powerful  counteraction  of  it.     If  Thales  had  discarded  all  faith  in 
Apollo  and  Athene,  and  had  substituted  the  belief  in  water  as  the  first 
germ  of  all  things  for  it,  he  would  at  least  have  been  laying  hold  of  a 
fact  in  nature  of  which  he  was  not  the  author,  while  the  tendency  of  his 
countrymen  was  to  believe  nothing  except  that  which  they  had  created. 
But,  so  far  as  we  see,  the  effect  of  physical  inquiries   on  his  mind 
was  not   this  at  all.     The  acknowledgment  of  something   beyond 
himself,  out  of  himself,  seems  rather  to  have  given  a  religious  awe  to 
his  mind.     "  Can  our  ill  doings  escape  the  eye  of  the  gods?"     "  Nay, 
not  our  thoughts,"  Thales  is  said  to  have  answered.     The  words  are 
less  like  what  a  later  Greek  would  have  uttered  than  most  of  those 
which  are  attributed  to  him ;  if  they  are  genuine,  they  may  be  taken 
to  interpret  the  other  words,  "  that  all  things  are  full  of  the  gods  or  of 
demons." 

9.  Whether  this  phrase  of  Thales  pointed  most  directly  to  the  con- 
nection of  demons  with  himself,  or  with  the  world  which  he  beheld 
through  his  senses,  we  may  not  be  able  to  ascertain.     Probably  if  we 
had  asked  him,  he  could  not  have  told  us.     The  question  which  occu- 
pied him  was  just  this,  whether  that  which  he  knew  was  working  in 
him  might  not  have  its  original  home,  its  highest  throne,  in  Nature ; 
whether  the  order  which  he  perceived  there  might  not  be  the  order  to 
which  he  belonged  ?    But  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  because  he  was  engaged  in  this  inquiry,  all  past  traditions  which 
reminded  him  of  beings  like  and  related  to  man  were  indifferent  to 
him.     Poseidon  and  Oceanus  may  have  been  more,  not  less,  venerable 
to  him,  from  the  significance  which  he  attached  to  the  element  of 
water.     And  when  he  is  said  to  have  believed  in  "  a  world  with  a 
soul,"  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  perplexed  by  the  determina- 
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tions  of  the  more  recent  schools  from  which  this  language  is  derived.1 
Aristotle  felt  that  Thales  was  rather  seeking  to  know  what  the  soul  is, 
than  settling  whether  it  should  be  attributed  to  the  universe.  Thales 
seems,  he  says,  to  have  considered  it  "  a  moving  power  or  principle."  * 
He  found  a  living  moving  power  in  himself,  apart  from  which  his 
own  solid  body  would  have  been  a  mere  heap  of  atoms  ready  to  fall 
into  pieces.  He  found  a  living  power  in  nature — water  or  moisture — 
apart  from  which  the  solid  framework  of  things  would  have  been  a 
mere  dead  heap  of  atoms.  The  two  facts  illustrated  and  explained  each 
other.  It  was  natural  to  give  a  common  name  to  both.  What  is  this  The  soul, 
which  I  call  soul,  or  wisdom,  in  myself — that  which  distinguishes 
Greeks  from  barbarians,  slaves  from  freemen  ?  Is  it  not  here  also,  or 
a  particle  of  it,  or  perhaps  the  very  root  and  ground  of  it  ? 

SECTION  III. 
THE  FIRST  SCHOOL. 

1.  We  ought  to  distinguish  the  first  philosopher  from  those  who  The  woni 
follow  him,  that  we  may  not  be  confused  by  the  word  school,  or  derive  ^Jat^J1' 
our  definition  of  it  from  times  in  which  it  meant  chiefly  the  receivers,  meant  to 
transmitters,   expounders,    developers   of   a   certain   set   of  theories  Greeks/ 
about  gods,  men,  and  nature.     The  men  of  that  which  is  called  the 

Ionic  school  were  not,  in  this  sense,  disciples  of  Thales.     They  did 

not  adopt  his  maxim  respecting  water,  incorporate   it  with   certain 

maxims  of  their  own,  and  establish  a  sect  called  after  their  founder. 

They  were  connected  together  by  a  real  bond,  but  it  was  one  of  quite 

another  kind.     They  were  all  seekers  after  wisdom,  and  they  all  sought 

in  the  same  direction,  though  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived 

were  markedly  distinct  arid  opposite.     There  have  been  some  who 

have  represented  this  opposition  as  even  more  decided  than  it  actually 

was.     It  was  a  favourite  practice  in  old  digests  of  philosophy  to  speak 

of  Thales   as  referring  all  things   to  water,  Anaximander  to  earth,  TIW  elements 

Anaximenes   to  air,  Heraclitus   to  fire.      Thus   the   so-called   four  divided 

elements  were  amicably  apportioned  among  four  Ionic  teachers.     In 

more  learned  and  modern  treatises,  the  natural  philosophers  of  Greece 

are  divided  into  the  dynamical  and  mechanical — Thales  being  assigned 

to  the  former  class ;  his  immediate  successor,  Anaximander,  to  the 

second :  whence  it  is  concluded  that  they  cannot  have  stood  to  each 

other  in  the  relation  of  master  and  disciple. 

2.  Now  Thales  did,  as  we  have  seen,  refer  to  water  as  a  first  prin-  ANAXI- 
ciple.     Anaximander  was  a  geographer  and  an  inventor  of  geographical  b0ArnDtR' 
instruments.    The  earth,  therefore,  considered  as  the  complex  of  sea  and  B.  c.  610. 
land,  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts.    But  the  Infinite  (TO  faupov),  not  Ol.  42,  3. 
the  earth,  was  '-iis  watchword.     Such  a  phrase  shows  that  an  aggregate  Clinton, 

1  iff$>wx,es  x-offfto;.     Diog.  Laert.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  27. 
8  iciyvrtxov  rr  Uiei  -^v^flS}  lib.  i.  cap.  v. 
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of  phenomena  seemed  to  him  a  worthier  and  more  profitable  subject 
of  contemplation  than  a  vital  power.  On  this  ground  he  may  be  called 
anti-dynamical.  But  the  historian  of  philosophy  has  no  right  to 
adopt  a  classification  which  is  formally  correct,  if  it  is  not  one  which 
represents  the  contrast  between  the  mind  and  purpose  of  two  inquirers. 
This  opposition  of  "  mechanical "  and  "  dynamical  "  suggests  the  notion 
that  Thales  and  Anaximander  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
nature,  in  the  sense  and  spirit  in  which  a  modern  German  or  English- 
man devotes  himself  to  it ;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  distinct  consciousness 
that  the  physical  world  is  one  field  of  investigation,  and  the  political  or 
human  world  another.  It  is  very  important,  we  conceive,  to  recollect 
that  this  was  not  the  case  at  all ;  that  they  were  by  vocation  wisdom- 
hunters  ;  that  they  started  their  game  in  another  ground,  and  were  led 
by  various  accidents  and  impulses  to  follow  it  hither.  The  track  oi 
the  first  pursuer  was  that  in  which  the  next  ran,  till  some  fresh 
scent  turned  him  out  of  it.  Anaximander  can  hardly  have  been  old 
enough  to  hear  Thales,  yet  he  belonged  to  the  same  city,  and  was 
greatly  influenced  at  least  by  the  reports  and  traditions  of  his  pre- 
decessor. But  Thales  discoursed;  he  wrote — a  difference  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance.  Thales,  seeking  for  that  order  in  things 
which  he  could  not  find  among  men,  lighted  upon  a  fact.  Anaxi- 
mander having  to  set  down  in  written  characters  the  object  of  the 
student's  inquiries  calls  it  the  beginning  or  element  (apx1)  or 
oroix^o*').1  The  name  which  seems  so  convenient  for  pointing  out 
the  direction  of  the  philosophy,  to  a  certain  extent  changes  it.  The 
pursuit  of  an  apxn  threatens  to  take  the  place  of  the  pursuit  of  wisdom. 
Still  more  dangerous  was  Anaximander's  other  phrase,  '*  the  Infinite." 
A  formula  so  comprehensive  seemed  to  exhaust  all  possibilities. 
Philosophy,  just  beginning,  had  already  reached  its  goal.  What 
could  it  find  which  lay  beyond  the  unbounded !  Let  us,  however,  do 
Anaximander  the  justice  to  believe  that  "the  Infinite"  was  not 
merely  a  formula  in  his  mind ;  that  the  name  expressed  thoughts  too 
deep  for  utterance ;  that  he  really  bowed  before  that  which  he  could 
not  measure  and  comprehend,  while  he  seemed  ambitious  of  summing 
it  up  in  a  few  syllables. 

3.  In  Anaocimenes  we  perceive  the  effect  of  the  step  which  Anaxi- 
mander had  taken,  and  at  the  same  time  evident  indications  of  a  return 
to  the  line  which  he  abandoned.  The  word  apx*l  is  equivocal.  It 
suggests  the  idea  of  "  rule"  as  well  as  that  of  "  beginning."  Anaximenes 
seems  to  have  perceived  that  the  philosopher  should  seek  for  a  power 
which  rules,  not  merely  for  an  element  or  starting-point.  Plutarch, 
who  can  never  be  taken  as  a  fair  judge  of  the  old  philosophers,  seeing 
that  he  contemplated  all  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry  from  entirely  a 
different  point  of  view,  may  be  received  as  evidence  respecting  them' 

1  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  s.  1. 
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when  he  attributes  language  to  them  which  he  is  not  likely  to  have 
invented,  and  which  has  all  the  marks  of  an  earlier  stage  of  thought. 
Anaximenes  he  says  held  that  "  the  air  rules  over  all  things,  as  the  The  air  ami 
soul,  being  air,  rules  in  man."1     Such  a  phrase  at  once  explains  the  the  soul- 
assertion  of  Aristotle,  that  Anaximenes  made  air  his  ap\^'  an(^  con~ 
riects  him  with  the  seekers  for  wisdom.     This  ruling  power  in  man — 
this    invisible,    intangible    power    which    nevertheless    accomplishes 
such  wonders,  compels  huge  bodies  .to  obey  it — what  is  it,  where 
is   it  ?      We   are  looking   into  the  natural   universe  to  see  if  it  is 
there.     Is  not  this  air — invisible,  impalpable,  all-penetrating,  all-com- 
manding,— the  very  thing  ?     Jove  was  said  of  old  to  rule  in  the  air  ;  to  fi\e  air  and 
be  the  cloud-compeller.     May  he  not  be  this  air  ?     It  was  a  perilous  Jove- 
question.     When  it  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  untrem- 
bling  lips  of  later  teachers,  the  result  was  fatal  to  all  sense  of  a  personal 
moral  ruler.     We  conceive  the  suggestion  of  it  by  Anaximenes  may 
have  been  in  quite  a  different  spirit.     The  air  may  rather  have  been 
humanized  and  glorified  by  its  association  with  Jove,  than  Jove  natur- 
alized and  materialized  by  his  identification  with  the  air.     The  coarse- 
ness of  the  old  mythology  may  have  been  diminished  in  the  mind  of 
the  student ;  it  may  not  have  been  stripped  of  all  its  real  associations. 

4.  There  was,  however,  another  danger  lurking  in  such  language,  HERA  cm  us 
though  not  caused  by  it.     The  Greek  was  more  liable,  in  practice,  to  flouri8lJfjL 
confound  the  u  great  Counsellor  "  with  the  soul,  the  ruling  element  5ji^J.q  n  .' 
which  dwelt  in  himself,  than  with  the  air.     Of  that  tendency  in  his  r:  :    "',     ' 

i  11      died  at  the 

countrymen,  JJeracktus  the  Ephesian  seems  to  have  been  especially  age  of  GO. 
aware;  his  dread  of  it  seems,  to  be  connected  with  all  his  political  plijjon> 
theories,  his  physical  speculations,  his  individual  sorrows.     In  his  mind,  Politics  of 
it  is  quite  evident  that  these  were  never  separated.  Herachtus. 

5.  He  believed  that  we  should  fight  to  death  for  the  law.     But  he  Love  of  law. 
would  not  be  a  magistrate  of  Ephesus ;   he  would  rather  play  at  dice 

with  the  children  before  the  temple  of  Artemis.2     What  good  could 

come  of  making  laws  for  evil  men  ?     He  would  live  upon  herbs  upon 

the  mountains  rather  than  among  those  who  banished  their  best  citi-  Dislike  of 

zens,  and  would  not  of  their  own  choice  have  a  good  one  left  among  2j[Jc»ev. 

them.     Heraclitus,  therefore,  was  considered  a  stern  aristocrat  and 

despiser  of  the  people.     Yet  he  is  said  to  have  received  the  civilities 

of  the  great  king  with  even  more   indifference    than    those  of  his 

countrymen.     His  feelings  towards  them  were,  we  should  judge,  much 

more  those   of  a   disappointed   lover  than  of  a  scorner.      "  Pride 

or   insolence,"    he    said,  "  should  be   stifled  more  diligently  than  a 

fire."     The  vaunting  of  the  Greeks,  their  sense  of  superiority  to  the 

rest  of  the  world,  seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  pity  and  mourning. 

**  Your  knowledge  of  many   things,"  he  said,  "  does  not  give  you 

1  Plutarch,   De   Placitis  Philosophorum,  lib. 
«A«T££a,  a»j£  aura.,  <rvyx.oa.rii  WfAci}. 

2  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  ix.  cap.  i. 
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reason  or  wisdom."  An  obvious  saying,  in  which,  nevertheless,  much 
of  his  philosophy  is  latent.  Is  the  individual  soul,  as  Anaximenes 
thought,  the  ruling  power  in  man  ?  Is  it  not  in  itself  a  very  poor, 
weak,  insignificant  thing,  most  contemptible  when  it  is  most  pre- 
suming ?  Separate  a  man  from  his  fellows,  and  what  is  he  worth  ? 
Abolish  laws,  government,  and  what  becomes  of  the  atoms  which 
compose  your  society  ?  What  is  each  good  for  ?  You  Greeks  are 
always  making  the  experiment.  See  what  comes  of  it  in  this  city  of 
mine !  See  what  infinite  disorder,  what  infinite  cause  for  sorrow. 
Would  not  nature  have  told  you  the  secret  if  you  had  studied  her  ?  We 
do  not  find  a  set  of  individual  energies  and  powers  at  work  there. 
All  things  are  efficient  and  energetical  only  in  their  harmony ;  only  in 
their  subjection  to  some  central  principle  of  life.  Take  that  away, 
and  the  things  we  behold  are  only  phantoms ;  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  exhibit  only  an  endless  flux.  The  coal  without  the  fire,  is 
a  man  trying  to  exist  in  himself;  the  coal  ignited,  receiving  com- 
munication from  another  nature,  there  is  a  man's  soul  enkindled  by 
communication  with  a  higher  diviner  reason. 

6.  This  statement  and  this  comparison  may  explain  why  Heraclitus 
has  been  supposed  to  attach  so  much  sacredness  and  significance  to  the 
element  of  fire.     It  seemed  to  him  (old  fables,  diligently  considered 
and  connected  with  facts  of  experience,  might  teach  him  the  lesson,) 
the  vital  quickening  power  of  the  universe ;  that  which  was  or  which 
expressed — sometimes  it  might  present  itself  to  him  as  the  symbol, 
sometimes  as  the  thing  symbolised — the  universal  life,  by  participa- 
tion in  which   all  particular   things  have  their  being;    apart  from 
which  they  are  unsubstantial,  unreal.      But  this  physical  fire  was 
never  divorced  from  the  law  which  holds  societies  together,  from  the 
higher  and  universal  mind  with  which  the  individual  mind  is  meant 
to  be  in  communion.     When,  therefore,  we  are  told  that  Heraclitus 
said  the  object  of  man's  life  is  to  know  the  name  of  Jupiter,  we  may 
be  sure  that  Jupiter  did  not  mean  to  him  either  air  or  fire ;  that  it 
did  mean  a  reality  which  he  could  not  comprehend,  which  he  desired 
should  comprehend  him. 

7.  Such  was  Heraclitus,  a  man  with  a  marked  individual  character, 
full  of  deep  and  pregnant  intuitions.     The  vulgar  notion  of  him  as 
the  crying  philosopher  must  not  be  discarded  as  if  it  meant  nothing, 
or  had  no  connection  with  the  history  of  his  speculations.      His 
thoughts  are  like  fragments  torn  from  his  own  personal  being,  and 
not  torn  from  it  without  such  effort  and  violence  as  must  needs  have 
drawn  many  a  sigh  from  the  sufferer.     Neither  is  that  other  notion  of 
him,  as  "  the  obscure  or  dark"  man,  an  unfounded  one.     The  fire 
that  was  in  his  heart  and  brain,  and  of  which  all  the  world  around 
him  presented  to  him  the  image,  no  doubt  emitted  much  smoke  which 
confused   and   stifled,  not,   perhaps,  to  his  displeasure,  the  careless 
gazers  and  passers  by.     But  there  was  something  within  him  which 
neither  his  tears  nor  his  smoke  at  all  adequately  represent.      The 
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sense  of  a  harmony  existing  beneath  a  perpetual  conflict  of  powers,    Heraciitus. 
and  making  that  very  conflict  the  means  of  their  preservation,  pervaded 
his  being,  gave  the  tone  to  all  his  thoughts,  and  realized  itself  to  him 
in  all  the  inner  forms  and  outward  images  of  nature. 

8.  These  four  men,  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Hera-  The  lonians 
clitus,  have  been  usually  regarded  as  constituting  the  Ionic  school.  ^eP"her 
There  is  a  reason  and  an  advantage  in  the  classification.    They  belonged  naturalists. 
to  the  same  region,  they  were  exposed  to  similar  external  influences  ; 

they  succeeded  each  other  at  no  very  considerable  intervals;  there 
was,  we  think,  a  certain  transmission  of  apprehensions  and  discoveries 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  Still  it  is  a  needful  preparation  for  the  study 
of  those  writers  who  were  technically  and  practically  the  moral  and 
metaphysical  philosophers  of  Greece,  that  we  should  speak  briefly  of 
two  or  three  others,  who  in  different  circumstances,  were  led  to  occupy 
themselves  chiefly  with  the  phenomena  and  powers  of  Nature. 

9.  We  depart  a  little  from  chronological  order,1  for  the  sake  of  DEMOCRMUS. 
bringing  Democritus  of  Abdera  into  immediate  juxtaposition    with  B.  c.  460. 
Heraciitus  of  Ephesus.     The  old  story,  which  opposes  the  smiles  of  Ol.  80. 
the  one  to  the  tears  of  the  other,  is  not  without  its  significance,  either  Clinton. 

as  to  the  characters  of  the  men  or  of  their  philosophies.     He  who  JJjitional 
recognizes  the  existence  of  a  central  power  adequate  to  keep  all  things  contrast 
at  one,  who  believes  in  an  order,  must  at  times  be  overwhelmed  by  J^Ind 
the  distractions  which  the  actual  world  presents  to  him.     In  proportion  Heraciitus 
to  the  intensity  of  his  belief  will  he  be  oppressed  by  the  contradictions  ' 

of  experience.  Heraciitus  worshipped  law,  and  saw  a  multitude  of 
incoherent  elements  resolving  to  disregard  it.  He  found  a  refuge  (but 
how  imperfect  a  refuge  !)  in  nature.  There  he  could  detect  an  uniting 
organizing  energy.  But  how,  with  his  mind  harassed  and  tormented 
by  human  confusions,  could  he  help  also  seeing  their  counterpart 
here  ;  a  whirl  of  atoms,  which  if  the  invisible  compulsion  that  bound 
them  together  was  for  a  moment  forgotten,  must  make  the  brain  sick, 
and  the  heart  sadder  than  it  was  before? 

10.  But  suppose  a  man  should  arise,  whose  position  did  not  lead  him  Effects  of  a 
to  meditate  much  on  the  perplexities  of  human  society,  or  to  seek  for  f^JJ^J" 
the  removal  of  them  ;  a  man  provided  with  external  comforts,  blessed  cumstances. 
with  a  good  digestion,  indifferent  to  fame,2  with  a  Greek  habit  of  ob- 
servation, with  opportunities  of  seeing  various  cities  and  men,  for  no 

one  of  which  he  has  any  passionate  preference  ;  and  we  need  be  at  no  loss 

to  conjecture  the  results  at  which  he  would  arrive  both  in  practice 

and  theory.     Every  one  will  see  in  such  a  man  the  elements  of  a  View  of 

benignant,  agreeable,  sociable  companion  ;  of  one  who  would  regard  humanity- 

the  disorders  of  humanity  as  mere  eccentricities  to  be  noticed  with  so 

much  the  more  kindliness,  if  the  suspicion  should  intrude  itself  that 


rots  %govoig  (*>$  etitro;  <f>t)ffiv  iv 
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51  Aox,t7  $1  jceti    ASjjvart    IX^tiv   *«/    [tri 
Diog.  Laert.,  ubi  sup.  5. 
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some  of  their  results  may  be  serious,  even  painful,  to  those  who  exhibit 
them.  He  would  gradually  come  to  think  even  the  word  "  eccentri- 
cities "  too  strong  to  express  variations,  which  after  all  might  not  be 
deviations  from  any  standard.  For  is  there  a  standard,  is  there  a  centre  ? 
Can  we  find  one  in  human  beings,  can  we  find  one  in  the  physical 
world  ?  Our  senses  tell  us  of  no  such.  Perhaps  we  cannot  depend 
on  our  senses.  But  have  we  anything  better  to  depend  upon  ?  Can 
we  see  more  than  those  atoms,  the  sight  of  which  so  disturbed 
Heraclitus  ?  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  get  at  them ;  to  examine  and 
dissect  the  world;  to  see  what  it  is  actually  made  of;  to  leave  our 
own  guesses,  dreams,  beliefs,  hopes,  as  much  as  may  be  out  of  the 
question  ?  Is  not  that  the  course  for  the  sound  physical  inquirer  who 
wishes  to  know  what  may  be  known  ?  Is  it  not  the  course  for  the 
man  who  wishes  to  keep  his  mind  quiet,  easy,  and  healthy,  without  the 
disturbance  of  expectations,  dark  or  cheerful,  that  may  never  be  realized  ? 
11.  Here  we  seem  to  have  Democritus  the  Thracian,  whom  Aris- 
totle and  Bacon  both  honoured  above  the  majority  of  Greek  speculators, 
because  he  mixed,  they  thought,  less  of  speculation  with  the  actual 
observation  of  facts — because  he  looked  hardily  at  the  materials  of 
which  the  world  is  composed,  without  fearing  that  he  might  meet 
something  in  it  which  must  not  be  looked  at.  We  do  not  undervalue 
qualities  which  two  such  judges  felt  to  be  important.  Democritus  no 
doubt  has  filled  his  place  among  physical  inquirers,  and  has  brought 
to  light  a  kind  of  investigation  which  is  indispensable.  But  we  may 
venture  to  remark  that  if  there  had  been  no  men  more  sombre  and 
less  pleasant  than  he  was,  no  inquirers  who  were  haunted  by  the  sense 
of  powers  and  mysteries  of  which  he  ignored  the  existence,  physical 
philosophy  would  have  been  as  little  possible  as  moral,  the  examina- 
tion of  atoms  would  have  been  as  lazily  pursued  and  as  little  productive 
as  the  study  of  laws  and  of  spirit. 
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12.  Empedocles  of  Agrigeritum  presents  us  with  yet  another  phase  of 
Greek  life  and  feeling.     Utterly  unlike  Democritus  in  his  indifference 
and  equanimity,  not  less  unlike  Heraclitus  in  his  scorn  of  the  mob 
and  his  hatred  of  equality,  this  enthusiastic  Sicilian  exhibited  in  his 
acts,  his  poetry,  and  his  philosophy,   all  the  strange  elements  that 
were  at  work  through  so  many  ages  in  the  political  and  physical  mi- 
crocosm in  which  he  dwelt. 

13.  Nowhere  had  a  man  such  an  opportunity  as  in  Sicily  of  wit- 
nessing every  change  and  condition  of  society  ;  nowhere  had  he  more 
temptation  to  take  part  in  its  revolutions.     Nowhere  would  he  be 
more  constantly  reminded  of  the  similar  convulsions  which  are  going 
on  in  the  earth's  womb,  of  the  influence  of  Nature  upon  man,  of  the 
powers  which  man  is  able  to  put  forth  in  opposing  Nature.     The  last 
observation  seems  to  have  impressed  Empedocles  most,  and  to  have 
connected  itself  with   all  he  had  heard  and  read  of  divine  helpers  of 
men,  who  had  instructed  them  in  mysterious  arts,  and  had  delivered 
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them  from  oppressive  plagues.     That  there  were  still  such  helpers,  and  Empedocies, 

that  he  who  studied  the  powers  of  nature  diligently  might  still  be  Divine 

guided  and  inspired  by  them,  seems  to  have  been  his  inmost  conviction,  {J^p?^*1111 

It  procured  him  the  name  of  an  enchanter  ;  it  was  mixed  partially  in 

his  own  mind  with  a  confused  notion  that  he  was  himself  a  kind  of 

celestial  person,  who  could  wield  natural  powers  at  his  pleasure.     But 

in  general  it  would  seem  that  he  used  the  wisdom  which  he  had, 

honestly  and  benevolently,  for  the  good  of  others  more  than  for  his 

own  glory  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  content  with  that  wis- 

dom ;  he  was  a  seeker  after  the  springs  and  fountain  of  it.     For  him 

the  varied  powers  in  the  universe  could  reduce  themselves  into  no  one  The  war  of 

element  ;  the  endless  warfare  of  opposing  forces,  none  of  which  could  elements- 

destroy  the  other,  none  of  which,  perhaps,  could  subsist  without  the 

other  —  this  was  the  marvel  which  filled  his  heart. 

14.  It  was  no  imaginary  battle-field  in  the  mind  of  Empedocies  ;  the  The  human 
selfsame  powers  which  Homer  had  exhibited  fighting  for  Greeks  and  £ta^sla°r"sn 
Trojans  were  engaged  in  it.     The  human  passions,  —  love,   hatred,  nature. 
friendship,  dissension,  —  were  all  seen  mixing  in  the  war  of  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water.      Aristotle,  the  great  classifier  of  the  world,  is  of 
course  shocked  at  this  confusion  of  physics  and  ethics.     With  much 
admiration  for  Empedocies  as  an  artist,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  more 
than  common  dislike  to  him  as  a  speculator.     We  may  be  excused  Value  of  this 
from  participating  in  his  feelings,  since  that  which  offended  him  is 
the  historian  of  human  inquiries  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  facts, 
that  these  early  and  zealous  students  of  the  outward  world  did  not  and 
could  not  disengage  it  from  the  deeper  perplexities  which  they  found 
in  themselves  and  in  human  intercourse.     To  insist  upon  their  doing 
so  is  simply  to  insist  upon  their  not  following  out  the  great  question 
which  agitated  their  whole  being.     For  ourselves,  we  have  no  wish 
to  separate  Empedocies  who  won  at  the  chariot  race,  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him,  and  who  fought  for  the  liberty  of  Agrigentum,  from 
Empedocies  the  author  of  the  KaSappol,  who  as  a  poet  forms  a  curious 
link  between  Homer,  Pindar,  and  his  Roman  admirer  Lucretius. 


15.  Anaxagoras  of  ClazomenaB  belongs  by  birth  and  early  education 
to  the  Ionic  school.     But  it  was  at  Athens  that  he  taught  ;  to  the  born  5QO 
influences  which  surrounded  him  at  Athens  the  direction  of  his  mind  and  ^*ej*        ' 
the  peculiarity  of  his  doctrines  may,  we  think,  clearly  be  traced.    Anax-  3.  c.  428 
agoras  would  have  been  most  reluctant  to  confess  this  obligation;  he  Clinton. 
was,  it  would  seem,  even  more  utterly  without  patriotism,  in  the  ordi-  Teaches  in 
nary  sense,  than  even  Democritus.     "  You  care   nothing  for  your  Athens- 
country,"  some  one   said   to  him.     "Very  much  indeed,"  was  the  J0untr?.S  '"* 
answer  ;  "  my  country  is  there,"  pointing  to  the  stars.    There  appears 
to  have  been  no  affectation  in  such  language.     He  was,  to  a  degree  in 
which  no  Greek  before  him  ever  had  been,  absorbed  in  mere  physical 
contemplation.     Natural  philosophy  in  his  mind  was  separated  from 
political  wisdom,  even  opposed  to  it. 
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Anaxagoras.  16.  But  this  violent  reaction  against  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  his 
Effect  of  countrymen  must  have  been  produced  by  seeing  them  in  their  fullest 
life  upon  activity.  The  bustle  of  Athens  drove  him  to  the  stars.  And  into 
hira-  that  country  of  his  choice  and  adoption  one  finds  him  unawares  intro- 

ducing the  maxims  of  the  one  which  he  despised.     As  he  listened, 
wearily  and  with  forced  interest,  to  the  accounts  of  party  affinities, 
club  fellowships,  alliances  among  leaders  formed  and  broken,  which 
were  brought  him  by  some  favourite  and  admiring  disciple,  one  can 
conceive  how  he  was  led  to  reflect  on  the  way  in  which  a  whole  is 
made  up  of  certain  portions  that  seem  perfectly  distinct,  and  which 
have  a  mysterious  attraction  for  each  other,  how  the  loss  of  that 
attraction  is  what  we  mean  by  dissolution  or  destruction,  how  by  it 
Homceo-        all  things  are  preserved  in  life.     Out  of  such  reflections,  quickly  trans- 
ferred from  the  region  for  which  he  had  an  utter  distaste  to  the  one  in 
which  he  delighted  to  dwell,  the  theory  of  Homoeomerice,  in   which 
Political  and  modern  students  have  perceived  the  germs  of  important  discoveries 
respecting  the  laws  of  cohesion,  may  easily  have  developed  itself. 
Pericles,  we  may  be  sure,  would  at  once  perceive  the  human  analogy 
of  which  his  master  had  lost  the  sense,  and  though  he  might  feel 
pleasure  at  being  transported  for  a  while  into  a  world  so  different  from 
that  in  which  his  ordinary  work  lay,  and  may  have  found  his  thoughts 
elevated  by  the  clearer  and  rarer  atmosphere  which  he  breathed  there, 
Application   we  cannot  doubt  how  Tie  applied  the  doctrine  ;  where  he  looked  for  the 
doctrine  by    similar  particles  which  he  was  to  combine.     For  that  there  must  be  a 
Pericles.        combiner,  Anaxagoras  also  taught.     The  mere  cohesion  of  particles  was 
not  sufficient.     As  Aristotle  observes,  the  particles  could  not  be  the 
cause  of  the  change  which  took  place  in  their  position  and  relation  to 
each  other. 

NOUS.  174  Nous  (Intelligence)  was  called  in  to  produce  and  maintain  their 

the  Scheme    fellowship — called  in,  the  critic  remarks,  merely  as  a  resource  when  the 

universe        otner  expedient  for  solving  the  difficulty  had  been  tried  and  failed.    Be 

that  as  it  may,  the  philosopher  clearly  told  the  Athenians  that  "  all 

things  at  first  were  in  a  heap ;  that  Nous  came  in  and  set  them  in 

order  "  (turned  a  chaos  into  a  universe)  ;  a  doctrine  which  had  been 

always  latent  in  the  Greek  mind,  of  which  the  p^ritTa.  ZEVQ  in  Homer 

had  been  the  indication,  which  was  implied  in  the  Ionic  search  for 

wisdom  amidst  natural  elements. 

Connection         18.  But  if  Anaxagoras  had  brought  to  light  the  principle  which  his 

theNo°idS  Wlth  countrymen  half-unconsciously  recognized,  he  had  stripped  that  prin- 

divinities.      ciple  not  only  of  certain  confused  sensual  additions  which  they  had 

made  to  it,  but  of  all  which  had  rendered  it  practically  and  vitally 

precious  to  them.     This  Nous,  which  had  set  the  stars  in  order,  what 

Athenian       was  it  to  them  ?     It  was  not  Zeus ;  not  the  acting,  living  ruler,  taking 

suspicions.     part  m  human  affairs  and  interests,  whom  Homer  had  brought  before 

them.     Yet  it  seemed  to  assume  all  his  functions ;  to  do  all  the  work 

which  they  had  ascribed  to  him.     Was  this  what  they  had  meant; 

was  there  nothing  else  in  their  traditions  and  their  hearts  besides  this? 
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The  conscience  of  the  Athenians  answered  that  there  was  something  Anaxagoras. 
besides  this.     But  the  answer  was  a  confused  muttering  one,  mixed 
with  a  painful  suspicion  that  they  did  not  habitually  believe  more  than 
Anaxagoras  told  them  ;  riot  generally  quite  as  much  as  he  told  them. 
Out  of  that  mixed  impression,  with  the  true  indignation,  the  malignant  Grounds  for 
hypocritical  bitterness  which  the  different  portions  of  it  engendered,  suspicions. 
an  accusation  of  impiety  against  him  naturally  proceeded.      Mixed 
with  it  was  another  which  Anaxagoras  must  have  listened  to  with 
profound  astonishment.     He  was  accused  of  Medism — a  disposition  Accusation 
to  betray  Athens  into  the  hands  of  Persia.     Probably  the  fact  that  of  Mr>SL<r^- 
there  was  such  an  empire  as  the  Persian  existing  had  escaped  him, 
or  only  remained  with  him  as  connected  with  some  geographical  obser- 
vation.    But  his  devotion  to  the  stars  may  have  furnished  those  who 
wished  to  wound  Pericles  through  the  side  of  his  teacher  with  a  very 
plausible  plea  for  representing  him  as  having  Magian  tastes  and  pro-  Excuse  for  it . 
pensities.    The  charge  of  malignancy  during  the  English  Civil  Wars,  and 
of  the  Popish  Plot — of  indvisme  during  the  French  Revolution — was 
established  by  evidence  which  can  leave  us  and  our  neighbours  little 
excuse  for  condemning  the  Athenian  democracy,  if  they  yielded  to  such 
proofs.      Anaxagoras,  whether  condemned  for  political  or  religious 
offences,  retired  to  Lampsacus,  we  are  told,  with  a  smile  of  regret  that 
his  countrymen  had  exiled  themselves  from  him.     He  suffered  less 
than  almost  any  man  would  have  suffered  from  the  loss  of  home  ties  His 
and  affections ;  the  stars  were  to  be  seen  at  Lampsacus  as  at  Athens.  banlshment- 
It  is  difficult  to  feel  all  the  sympathy  we  wish  for  a  victim  to  the 
injustice  of  men  in  whose  welfare  he  took  no  interest,  whose  evils  he 
had  never  sought  to  reform. 

SECTION    IV. 

PYTHAGORAS. 
BORN  B.  c.  608  on  605  (BENTLEY)  ;  B.  c.  570  (DO DWELL  AND  CLINTON). 

1.  We  pass  from  the  least  political  to  the  most  political  of  all  the  Transition  to 
Greek  philosophers.     The  records  concerning  Pythagoras  which  we 
possess,  imperfect  as  they  are,  are  important,  not  only  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  next  division  of  our  subject, — to  the  life  of  Socrates,  and  to 

the  doctrines  of  Plato ;  they  also  throw  light  upon  the  Ionic  school, 
out  of  which  this  eminent  teacher  arose — some  members  of  which, 
Empedocles  especially,  confessed  the  greatest  obligations  to  him. 

2.  The  same  traditions  which  speak  ofThales  as  the  first  philoso- The  name 
pher  of  Greece,  affirm  that  Pythagoras  first  used  the  name.    He  dared  pfe?."*80" 
not,  we  are  told,  arrogate  to  himself  wisdom.     That  he  held  to  be  a 
divine  possession  ;   man   could  only  love  it  and  seek  for  it.      Such 
modesty,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  is  very  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Pythagoras ;  if  he  exhibited  it,  they  say  it  must  have  been  Belief  in  his 
feigned.     For  he  habitually  claimed  a  divine  inspiration,  he  took  to  inspiration. 
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himself  the  credit  of  most  unusual  gifts.     Could  he  have  renounced  a 
name  which  had  been  freely  bestowed  upon  quite  ordinary  mortals  ? 

3.  The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  his  history.     At  present  we 
shall  only  remark  that  the  difficulty  is  not  diminished  if,  following  other 
authorities,  we  suppose  Socrates  to  have  invented,  as  he  pertinaciously 
adopted,  the  word  Philosopher,  in  the  sense  we  have  given  it.    Socrates 
also  claimed  to  be  under  divine  teaching,  and  what  is  more  remark- 
able, made  that   claim  the  very  reason   for  renouncing  the  title  of 
"  wise  man."     The  nature  of  the  inspiration  which  Pythagoras  be- 
lieved was  vouchsafed  to  him,  we  may  consider  presently ;  we  only 
ask  our  readers  not  to  judge  of  it  or  of  him  by  the  reports  of  fanatical 
admirers  in  the  post-Christian  period,  or  by  the  satires  of  Lucian  of 
Samosata. 

4.  Pythagoras  was  born  at  Samos,   in  what  precise  year  may  be 
doubtful.     Under  what  master  he  studied  has  been  a  subject  of  great 
controversy;  if  we  might  venture  to  choose  one  guess  out  of  many, 
which  may  all  be  false  or  all  true,  we  should  take  that  which  assigns 
his  early  training  to  Anaximander.     That  philosopher,  as  we  have 
seen,  carried  his  mathematical  studies  further  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  his  geometry  in  a  great  degree  determined  the  nature  of  his 
theory.     A  youthful  pupil  of  earnest  character  and  high  imagination, 
coming  into  contact  with  such  a  thinker,  would  be  likely  to  experience 
a  great  conflict  of  feelings.     The  science,  new  not  only  to  himself,  but 
in  some  measure  to  all  around  him,  would  seem  to  him  strange,  won- 
derful, sublime ;  the  doctrine  appended  to  it  would  repel  him  as  cold, 
vague,  and  unsatisfactory.     He  would  begin,  we  may  fancy,  to  medi- 
tate on  his  teacher's  favourite  phrases,  "the  Infinite" — TO  uTretpov — 
this  forsooth  is  the  sum  of  all  things  in  the  universe.     A  conclusion 
how  unlike  that  which  geometry  would  have  suggested  !  that  leads  us 
to  the  idea  of  limitation,  distinctness,  in  each  thing  and  in  all  things. 
And  is  not  such  limitation,  such  distinctness,  that  which  constitutes 
their  perfection?     Surely  it  is  this,  the  TrepctQ — the  ultimate  limit, 
and  not  the  limitless,  which  the  wise  man  is  to  seek  after.     Again, 
Anaximander  talked  of  an  ap^y.     Here,  indeed,  he  has  profited  by  his 
science.     Mathematics  did  teach  him  the  necessity  of  this.    He  found 
every  line  starting  from  a  point,  every  series  beginning  from  a  fixed 
number.    "  But  why  forsake  the  teacher  ?    Why  go  abroad  to  look  for 
3Tonr  beginning  when  you  have  it  in  the  very  instrument  which  you 
carry  with  you  ?     You  Ionian  philosophers  are  groping  after  unity  in 
the  world  about  you.    But  where  did  you  get  that  idea  ?    Was  it  not 
from  these  numbers,  from  this  geometry  ?     Surely  it  is  there  that  we 
find  not  the  mere  shadow  of  unity,  but  unity  itself." 

5.  Such  thoughts  we  may  fancy  began  to  work  in  the  mind  of 
Pythagoras  while  he  was  yet  among  lonians  ;  to  excite  in  him  a  discon- 
tent with  previous  methods  of  inquiry,  and  a  hope  that  he  might 
discover  a  better.     With  these  feelings  we  may  suppose  him  to  set  out 
on  his  travels,  his  impulse  to  leave  his  country  being,  it  is  said,  the 
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tyranny  of  Polycrates.  He  carried  away  another  (perhaps  a  greater) 
benefit  from  his  Asiatic  education.  The  rhapsodists,  who  used  to  sing 
the  legends  of  earlier  days  to  the  Greeks  of  that  region  in  which  Troy 
stood,  and  in  which  Homer  or  a  number  of  Homers  lived,  these  were 
perhaps  silent.  But  not  only  their  words  were  preserved,  and  by  this 
time  at  least  committed  to  enduring  characters,  but  the  melodies  in 
which  they  had  spoken  still  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
impression  of  the  Dorian  andLydian  measures  on  a  young  Greek  must  Music, 
have  been  very  deep ;  it  might  be  effaced  afterwards  in  some  by  the 
passion  for  abstract  speculation,  in  others  it  would  give  speculation 
itself  a  richer  and  more  poetical  character.  All  the  thoughts  of  Pytha- 
goras respecting  the  mystery  of  number  seem  to  have  combined  them- 
selves from  the  first  with  musical  feelings  and  associations.  Was 
not  music  itself  an  illustration,  the  highest  illustration,  of  this  mystery  ? 
Whence  came  that  strange  disposition  of  thoughts  and  words  into  verse  ? 
whence  the  fascination  of  melody  and  tune  ?  whence,  if  number  be  not 
the  secret  law,  the  moving  soul  of  the  universe  ? 

6.  All  these  apprehensions  and  imaginations  might  have  dwelt  in  Pythagoras  a 
his  mind  and  produced  little  fruit,  or  no  better  fruit  than  a  crude  phi-  traveller> 
losophical  system.  But  Pythagoras,  as  we  said,  became  a  traveller. 
The  reports  of  the  regions  through  which  he  journeyed  are  all  uncer- 
tain. This  at  least  we  may  conjecture  with  tolerable  confidence,  that 
he  was  brought  into  contact  with  human  beings  in  a  variety  of  different 
positions  and  circumstances,  and  that  he  began  to  think  more  deeply 
of  their  nature  and  destiny.  And  then  with  what  new  interest,  in  what 
a  new  light,  would  the  number-mystery  present  itself  to  him  !  This 
surely  was  the  very  problem  which  all  legislators  had  been  seeking  to 
solve, — in  what  way  a  number  of  apparently  separate  units  might  be 
1  ble  to  feel  themselves  really  a  unity.  All  society,  all  government, 
was  but  the  working  out  of  this  problem.  Away  then  once  and  for 
ever  with  all  Ionian  experiments  after  a  physical  unity ;  here  was  the 
true  field  for  examination  and  discovery.  But  what  is  it  in  man  which 
has  the  capacity  for  association  and  organization  ?  It  is  not  resem- 
blance in  feature  which  produces  it ;  it  is  not  contiguity  in  space  which 
produces  it.  It  is  that  wonderful  thing  which  inhabits  this  animal 
frame — which  can  transport  itself  beyond  all  limits  of  space  and  time. 
I,  Pythagoras,  can  carry  myself  back  to  the  age  of  Achilles  and  Aga- 
memnon ;  doubtless  in  some  condition  or  other  I  actually  lived  in  their 
time.  I  can  project  myself  forwards  into  ages  that  shall  come  ;  doubt- 
less under  some  condition  or  other  I  shall  live  in  those  ages.  But  in  Metempsy. 
what  condition  ?  This  soul,  which  can  thus  look  before  and  after,  can  chosis- 
shrink  and  shrivel  itself  into  an  incapacity  of  contemplating  aught  but 
the  present  moment :  of  what  depths  of  degeneracy  it  is  capable  !  what 
a  beast  it  may  become  !  And  if  something  lower  than  itself,  why  not 
something  higher  ?  And  if  something  higher  or  lower,  why  may  there 
not  be  a  law  accurately  determining  its  elevations  and  descents  ?  Each 
soul  has  its  particular  evil  tastes,  bringing  it  to  the  likeness  of  different 
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creatures  beneath  itself;  why  may  it  not  be  under  a  necessity  of 
abiding  in  the  condition  of  that  thing  to  which  it  has  adapted  and  re- 
duced itself? 

7.  Such  thoughts  Pythagoras  may,  or  may  not,  have  borrowed  from 
Egyptian  priests.     Doubtless  to  a  man  in  his  posture  of  mind  every 
old  tradition,  every  relic  of  national  faith,  will  have  been  precious ; 
still  there  was  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  a  metempsychosis  which 
might  not  easily  and  naturally  have  grown  out  of  his  reflections  upon 
that  which  makes  men  human,  and  enables  them  as  human  beings  to 
associate  with  each  other.     To  another  and  deeper  discovery  he  was 
no  doubt  led  by  studying  the  governments  of  different  countries,  espe- 
cially those  which  had  received  the  Dorian  impress.    He  found  every- 
where in  these  communities  that  the  bond  of  connection  was   the 
recognition  of  a  power  superior  to  man,  a  righteous  law-giving  power. 
No  human  legislature  ever  dared  to  dispense  with  this  recognition,  no 
society  could  cohere  without  it.     Deep  and  awful  idea  !     The  union 
of  men  presumes  a  still  deeper  ground.     Is  not  this  ground  the  Trcpac, 
the  ultimate  unity,  after  which  we  are  seeking  ? 

8.  Thus  gradually  we  suppose  the  idea  of  limitation,  which  Pytha- 
goras had  acquired  from  geometry,  and  which  had  been  brought  out  in 
his  mind  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  an  all-comprehending  Infinite  or 
Indefinite ;  and  the  idea  of  beginning  and  succession  which  he  had  ac- 
quired from  arithmetic,  and  which  had  come  out  in  his  mind  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  notion  of  a  mere  external  ground  of  things,  fused  and 
softened  as  they  both  were  by  a  sense  of  music  dwelling  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  world,  may  have  become  associated  with  practical  thoughts 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  bonds  by  which  souls 
are  related  to  each  other. 

9.  The  more  this  feeling  of  the  sacredness  and  mysteriousness  of 
human  fellowship  unfolded  itself  in  the  mind  of  Pythagoras,  the  more 
peril  and  evil  he  will  have  seen  in  the  pretensions  of  men  to  wisdom. 
The  destruction  of  order  lay  in  such  individual  pretensions.     Wisdom 
must  be  contemplated  as  altogether  above  the  soul ;  as  something 
which  it  cannot  appropriate,  to  which  it  must  do  homage ;  which  it 
must  seek  in  silence,  yet  not  in  solitude ;  which  each  man  must  re- 
verence for  himself,  but  yet  which  he  must  feel  is  not  his  more  than 
his  fellows ;  which  can  only  be  truly  pursued  by  those  who  are  willing 
to  abandon  outward  enjoyments  for  the  sake  of  it.     The  philosophy 
of  Pythagoras  therefore  could  not  be  carried  out  except  in  a  community 
of  living  men. 

10.  In  the  bonds  by  which  they  were  held  together,  in  their  dealings 
with  each  other,  and  with  men  without — in  the  silence  and  fear  with 
which  they  acknowledged  an  invisible  ruler — was  his  inmost  meaning  to 
be  expressed.     Thus  would  the  proportions  and  relations  of  the  uni- 
verse be  manifested  on  their  highest  ground ;  thus  would  the  mystical 
harmony  be  felt  and  acknowledged ;  thus  would  the  dignity  of  the 
human  soul,  its  capacity  for  growth  and  perfectionment,  be  proved ; 
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thus  would  the  nature  of  distributive  justice,  the  geometry  and  arith- 
metic of  politics  be  practically  realized ;  thus  would  the  idea  of  God 
be  felt  as  the  foundation  of  social  life.     Such  we  apprehend  was  the  The  society 
feeling  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Pythagorean  society,  which  i^yUth 
grew  up  in  the  South  of  Italy ;  which  after  all  deductions  for  the  ex- 
travagance of  later  reporters,  must  have  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
various  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  ;  which  wrought  legislative  and  moral 
reforms,  engaged  in  political  intrigues,  and  was  finally  put  down  as  a 
dangerous  religious  confederacy,  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
regular  government. 

11.  In  calling  this  society  "an  order,"  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr. 
Grote  have  done  much  to  explain  the  secret  of  its  strength  and  influ- 
ence, as  well  as  of  its  errors  and  its  decay.    The  earnest  seeker  of  wis- 
dom found  hearts  yearning  for  it  like  his  own.     It  was  an  inheritance  its  character 
intended  for  them  and  him  :  in  proportion  as  they  could  make  it  the  &nd  P6"1"5- 
common  object  of  their  lives,  they  might  hope  to  share  it  together. 
The  lessons  which  they  received  from  their  master  were  not  commu- 
nicable except  to  those  who  formed  the  circle  around  him  ;  to  others 
they  would  have  been  different  lessons :  apart  from  the  practical  dis- 
cipline which  accompanied  them,  they  were  not  true;  they  served 
no  purpose  of  purification,  they  were  not  a  method  of  seeking  wisdom. 
The  allegiance  which  men  so  associated  pay  to  him  who  has  given  the 
first  impulse  to  their  minds,  and  who  is  directing  all  their  energies,  is 
affectionate,  devout,  dangerous.     They  are  united  by  sympathies  and 
reverence.     A  man  is  the  object  of  their  reverence  and  sympathy.     If 
that  man  has   felt   deeply  that   their  union  does  not  stand  in  any  Sense  of 
power  or  wisdom  of  his,  he  will  tell  them  so  continually — he  will  fi^eSr'" 
strive,  by  all  the  forms  and  arrangements  of  their  polity,  to  preserve 
them  in  the  recollection.     But  if  he  believes  that  what  he  teaches  is 
not  his  own,  he  must  believe,  and  strive  to  make  them  believe,  that  it 
has  been  imparted  to  him ;  he  must  regard  his  work  as  a  vocation. 
The  more  he  uses  the  language  which  expresses  this  conviction,  the 
more  it  will  be  perverted  by  passionate  idolatrous  followers ;  the  more 
will  his  earnest  desire  to  disclaim  wisdom  be  made  an  excuse  for 
maintaining  that  he  possesses  it  under  conditions  altogether  new  and 
peculiar.     How  can  that  idolatry  fail  to  react  upon  the  object  of  it  ? 
How  can  it  fail  to  awaken  in  him  a  vanity,  a  self-consciousness,  a  self-  idolatry  of 
glorification,  which  have. to  maintain  a  fearful  struggle  with  the  earnest  disciPles> 
truth-seeking,  truth-loving  temper  which  led  him  to  say,  "  I  did  not 
choose  this  course  for  myself;  I  did  riot  make  this  discovery.     A 
mightier  wisdom  has  guided  me  on  my  way,  and  showed  me  what  I 
could  never  have  found."     The  histories  of  such  struggles  are  not 
written,  or  written  very  imperfectly,  even  in  the  autobiographies  and 
secret  confessions  of  great  teachers  ;  another  day  may  reveal  them  to 
us,  with  all  the  strange  contradictions  which  have  provoked  our  harsh 
judgments,  and  should  have  called  forth  our  pity  and  sorrow.     The 
outward  results  of  the  secret  battles  are  better  known,  and  are  often 
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very  tragical.  In  the  case  of  the  Pythagoreans,  we  have  only  indis- 
tinct glimpses  of  them,  but  enough  with  the  experience  we  have  since 
acquired  to  show  how  zealous  the  society  must  have  been  to  bring 
others  within  the  circle  of  their  light,  yet  how  proud  in  their  boast  of 
enjoying  that  light  by  some  exclusive  tenure  ;  how  resolute  they  must 
have  been  not  to  separate  their  essential  and  moral  practices  from  their 
outward  doctrines,  yet  how  apt,  in  the  vehemence  of  propagandism, 
to  part  with  all  inconvenient  austerity,  to  tolerate  and  use  the  cor- 
ruptions which  they  undertook  to  remove  ;  how  their  first  object  will 
have  been  to  use  their  society  as  a  means  of  making  all  society  deeper 
in  its  foundations,  truer  in  its  acts ;  how  at  last  they  may  have  come  to 
think  that  it  had  no  deeper  foundation  than  the  Pythagorean  rule,  and 
that  false  and  dishonest  means  might  be  legitimate  for  the  establishment 
of  that  rule.  Some  traditions  would  represent  the  founder  as  for- 
warding the  ambitious  views  of  his  order,  as  sharing  in  its  downfal. 
We  have  no  means  of  testing  their  accuracy.  If  they  are  true,  they  need 
not  make  us  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose,  nor  the  real  worth  of 
the  principle  for  which  he  testified.  The  failure  of  a  noble  scheme  may 
make  good  the  internal  conviction  of  him  who  planned  it  better  than 
its  success.  If  Pythagoras  believed  that  human  society  had  a  myste- 
rious and  divine  ground,  and  that  every  true  philosopher  and  reformer 
lives  to  convince  it  of  that  fact,  it  was  fitting  that  he  and  his  order 
should  perish  when  he  or  they  began  to  fancy  that  they  could  build  up 
society  by  their  devices,  upon  their  wisdom.  His  name  remained  a 
sacred  and  venerable  name  for  Greece.  None  might  be  able  to  tell 
in  terms  what  it  had  done  for  them.  Those  who  spoke  of  Pythagorean 
doctrines  in  earlier  times,  meant  the  doctrine  of  Philolaus,  Lysis, 
Eurytus,  Archytas ;  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Italian  master, 
who  had  never  shared  his  discipline,  who  had  been  brought  up  amidst 
the  ordinary  influences  of  Greek  society.  Those  who  spoke  of 
Pythagoras  himself  in  Neo-platonic  times  meant  a  Thaumaturgist  whom 
they  had  created  by  mixing  Christian  and  Pagan  records  together,  to 
convince  the  world  that  the  Christian  church  was  a  plagiarism.  But 
Plato  and  Aristotle  retained  a  reverence  for  the  name  of  the  original 
master,  which  they  never  transferred  to  the  school  where  his  opinions 
were  dried  for  use  and  exportation.  lamblichus  and  Porphyry  were 
bearing  unconscious  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  best  and  wisest 
teachers  of  ancient  Greece  had  been  led  by  all  their  studies  of  nature 
and  of  man,  and,  as  they  rightly  deemed,  by  some  guide  who  was 
higher  than  either,  to  seek  for  a  brotherhood  which  did  not  rest  on 
human  wisdom ;  that  they  tried  to  create  one,  and  that  they  failed. 


Poetry  and 
philosophy. 


SECTION  V. 
XENOPHANES — PAKMENIDES ZENO. 

1.  It  has  been  observed  before,  that  most  of  the  Greek  sages  were 
poets.     Verse  seemed  the  natural  language  for  thoughts  which  were 
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to  be  a  kind  of  oracles  meant  for  the  experienced  ear,  perplexing  to 
the  vulgar.  When  the  wise  man  became  the  philosopher,  he  more 
rarely  used  this  medium  of  communication.  The  mind  of  Empedocles 
was  evidently  rich  and  poetic ;  Anaxagoras,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes, 
probably  never  departed  from  ordinary  discourse.  But  in  each,  whether 
they  used  this  vehicle  or  not,  the  suspicion  began  to  arise  that  the  poet, 
so  far  as  he  answered  to  his  name,  so  far  as  he  was  a  Maker,  was  the 
antagonist  of  the  philosopher.  Homer  had  a  hold  upon  the  sympathies 
of  the  Greek,  which  the  most  profound  student  did  not  possess. 
Whence  did  it  arise  ?  Was  it  a  wholesome  influence  ?  Were  not 
his  creations  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  investigator  ?  Had  he  not 
assumed  the  result  of  an  inquiry  which  they  were  pursuing  ? 

2.  The  sense  of  this  opposition  reached  its  highest  point  in  Xeno-  XENO- 
phanes.     He  was  like  Pythagoras,  an  Ionian  by  birth  ;  he  became  like  JourSd 
him,  an  Italian  colonist.     He  felt  bitterly  the  luxury  of  his  own  city      B.  c. 
Colophon.    The  manners,  and  especially  the  love  of  amusement  in  the  540-500. 
Greeks  of  Asia  and  of  the  islands,  disgusted  him.     He  must  have  01.60-70. 
gone  to  Italy  a  discontented  man,  discontented  probably  with  the  in-  Education  of 
vestigations  of  lonians,  as  well  as  with  their  political  life.    The  example  Xenophanes. 
of  Pythagoras,  or  his  own  reflections,  will  have  taught  him  that  what 

he  wanted  was  not  an  element  or  apxfi.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  interested  in  geometry  or  arithmetic,  or  to  have  received 
any  of  the  same  deep  impressions  which  Pythagoras  received  from 
music.  The  thoughts  of  Pythagoras  respecting  the  soul  of  man  and 
its  migrations  took  no  hold  of  him.  In  one  of  his  fragments  he 
ridicules  a  sage  for  not  suffering  a  dog  to  be  beaten,  because  he  re- 
cognized in  his  growl  the  voice  of  an  old  friend. 

3.  Neither  does  he  seem  to  have  had  a  desire  to  be  the  founder  or 
the  member  of  any  political  association.     He  may  have  heard  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  Pythagorean   society,  and  may  have  turned  with 
dislike  from  similar  experiments.     His  genius,  however,  did  not  impel 
him  in  that  direction.     Social  unity  was  not  the  problem  which  he 
sought  to  resolve.     The  problem  which  did  present  itself  to  him  con- 
cerned unity,  but  in  quite  a  different  sense.     What  are  the  gods  in  His  question 
the  Homeric  poems  ?     Is  there  any  reality  corresponding  to  them  ? 

Are  they  not  formed  by  the  poet's  brain,  and  clothed  by  him  in  sensible 
forms  and  images  ?  Is  it  to  sensible  forms  and  images  that  our  minds 
do  homage  ?  Pythagoras  had  approached  the  last  question,  but  from 
a  different  side  and  in  a  different  spirit.  He  had  recognized  a  Being 
near  to  man,  to  be  adored  in  silence  and  awe.  Such  a  being  had 
not  much  in  common  with  the  gods  whom  his  countrymen  worshipped ; 
but  he  never  denied  that  homage  was  due  to  them.  Nor  can  his 
secret  instructions  to  his  disciples  have  been  that  this  homage 
was  only  to  be  paid  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar.  They 
must  have  been  efforts  to  make  it  more  sincere  and  significant  than 
it  was  with  the  majority.  Pythagoras  felt  that  he  had  no  substitute 
to  offer  for  the  personal  objects  he  had  been  taught  to  revere.  He  felt 
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that  some  living  being,  not  an  abstraction,  not  a  creation  of  his  own 
mind,  must  sustain  his  and  every  human  polity. 

4.  In  Xenophanes  all  these  checks  to  freedom  of  inquiry  respecting 
the  faith  of  his  country  were  wanting.     The  naked  question,  "  What 
does  my  soul  affirm  respecting  God ;  what  conceptions  can  it  or  can 
it  not  form  respecting  Him  ?"  came  before  him.     His  verses,  for  he 
wrote  in  verse  of  various  styles  and  measures,  were  answers  to  it. 
The  philosopher  tries  as  a  poet  to  criticise  the  poets,  to  show  that 
they  have  been  making  the  beings  to  whom  they  bow  down.     All 
the  Homeric  gods  have  the  shapes  and  forms  of  men ;  why,  but  be- 
cause men  have  formed  them  after  their  own  likeness?     If  an  ox 
were  to  form  a  god,  would  he  not  give  him  horns  and  hoofs  ?     How 
is  it  possible  to  form  any  conceptions  of  God  ?     What  mean  your 
finite  and  your  infinite?     Are  they  not  both  alike  terms  of  your  own 
mind  ?     How  can  you  make  Him  out  of  them  ? 

5.  This  may  sound  like  scepticism ;  but  it  was  not  scepticism  in  the 
mind  of  Xenophanes.     He  did  not  say  that  because  the  senses  cannot 
tell  us  of  God,  because  we  cannot  measure  Him  by  our  conceptions, 
therefore  He  is  not.     He  said  just  the  reverse  ;  he  said,  "  My  senses  do 
not  tell  me  that  which  is ;  they  only  tell  me  of  appearances.     My 
conceptions  do  not  measure  that  which  is ;  it  lies  deeper."     Instead 
therefore  of  denying  that  to  be,  of  which  he  said  the  Homeric  pictures 
presented  no  likeness,  his  disapprobation  of  them  arose  from  his  desire 
to  assert  a  real  ground  of  things,  independent  of  man's  conclusions  or 
conceptions ;  which  he  affirms  to  be,  but  which  he  does  not  make. 

A  very  wonderful  process  of  thought  indeed,  pregnant  with  results 
which  our  future  history  must  unfold.  Xenophanes  was  no  atheist, 
but  a  very  earnest  theist.  He  asserted  a  Being.  If  he  had  been 
asked  "  what  Being  ?"  he  would  have  owned  that  he  could  not  reply. 
He  could  only  say  what  he  was  not.  He  approached  the  border  of 
negation ;  but  he  approached  it  manfully  and  reverently ;  therefore  he 
did  not  pass  it.  He  pointed  out  a  void  which  he  could  not  fill.  That 
alone  would  have  been  a  reason  for  feeling  gratitude  to  him.  But 
he.  also  saw  the  way  to  a  deep  and  radical  truth. 

6.  A  healthier  thinker  than  Xenophanes,  yet  one  in  whom  it  is  not 
perhaps  possible  to  feel  the  same  interest,  took  up  his  course  of  in- 
quiry ;  this  was  Parmenides.     The  question  respecting  the  nature  of 
God,  which  had  so  occupied  the  philosopher  of  whom  we  have  just 
been  speaking,    does  not  seem  at  all  in  the  same  degree  to  have 
agitated  him.     His  mind  rested  on  the  principle  of  Xenophanes,  that 
what  the  senses  present  to  us  are  appearances ;  that  only  that  which 
the  mind  affirms  without  the  aid  of  the  senses  actually  is.     What  is 
this  then  that  the  mind  affirms  ?     Xenophanes  had  said  "  God."     Par- 
menides said  "  Unity, "-or  "  The  One."     My  senses  tell  me  thousands 
of  things,  and  yet  has  not  every  man  who  thinks  and  feels  ever  been 
groping  after  some  one  root  and  ground  of  all  these  things  ?     This, 
verily,  is  what  man  wants,  and  this  is  affirmed  to  be  by  that  within 
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him  which  fights  against  apparitions  and  phantoms.  Plurality  is  Plurality  an 
merely  one  of  these  apparitions,  deceitful,  transitory  ;  nothing  abides  appan 
but  unity  ;  this  is  permanent,  eternal.  Such  a  belief  could  not  dawn 
upon  the  mind  of  a  Greek  philosopher  without  imparting  to  him  a 
feeling  of  deep  wonder.  He  had  seen  a  succession  of  lonians  ques- 
tioning all  nature  to  tell  them  of  this  unity.  He  had  seen  Pythagoras 
evoking  it  out  of  the  relations  of  number,  and  actually  constructing  a 
human  society  to  illustrate  it.  And  now  this  unity  declared  itself  to 
be  a  condition  of  the  human  mind  itself  —  it  had  been  seeking  for  that 
in  all  other  things  which  really  dwelt  only  with  itself.  The  confused 
look  of  a  child  gazing  upon  a  new  world,  is  but  a  faint  emblem  of  the 
surprise  with  which  such  a  thought  must  have  possessed  the  mind  of 
an  earnest  seeker  on  whom  it  has  just  burst.  Yet  he  cannot  doubt 
that  it  is  a  true  thought.  It  makes  so  much  of  all  that  had  before 
been  perplexed  in  his  mind  intelligible,  it  accounts  so  well  for  the 
thoughts  which  have  revealed  themselves  to  other  men.  But  what 
consequences  follow  ?  Faith  in  the  things  about  us  becomes  impos- 
sible ;  we  live  in  a  shadow  world  ;  we  do  not,  in  fact,  behold  anything. 
For  these  distinctions  of  things,  this  apparent  multitude  'of  objects, 
exists  not  ;  it  speaks  to  our  fancy  only.  The  unity  which  the  mind 
beholds  and  demands,  this  only  has  substance. 

7.  Every  one  must  see  how  this  doctrine  of  Parmenides  laid  him  ZENO, 
open  to  the  jests  of  witty  men,  such  as  grow  upon  the  surface  of  all  lands,  bor"  al 


and  of  which  Greece  and  her  colonies  were  certainly  not  less  productive  Q,  ' 
than  others.     These  wits  believed  no  doubt  that  they  were  opposing 
self-evident  facts  to  mere  dreams.     But  Parmenides  had  a  friend  and 


disciple  who  was  not  willing  to  leave  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  and  men  of 

this  opinion.     Zeno  of  Elea  was  convinced  that  there  was  not  only  posi-  ex 

tive  falsehood,  but  direct  absurdity  in  that  doctrine  which  experience 

seemed  so  irresistibly  to  establish,  and  he  boldly  undertook  to  make 

this  absurdity  palpable  to  the  popular  mind.     In  a  series  of  arguments, 

some  of  which  are  still  preserved  to  us,  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 

space  cannot  exist,   that  we    cannot  suppose  a  plurality  of  objects 

without  attributing  self-destructive  qualities  to  them  ;  that  if  there  be 

a  number  of  real  existences  this  number  must  be  both  finite  and  infi- 

nite ;  lastly,  that  the  notion   of  movement  involves  a  contradiction. 

Our  readers  would  not,  perhaps,  be  much  interested  in  these  early 

specimens  of  Greek  subtlety  ;    nay,   they  would  be  inclined  to  de- 

nounce them  as  the  exploits  of  a  mere  word-conjuror.     But  assuredly 

Zeno  deserves  no  such  name.     He  was  both  in  action  and  speculation 

a  brave  man,  and  we  owe  to  him  a  great  practical  discovery.     In  fact, 

he  occupies  a  peculiarly  important  position  as  a  thinker,  which  it  is  for 

the  advantage  of  our  future  studies  in  Greek  philosophy  that  we  should 

understand. 

8.  Every  philosophy  must  have  an  instrument  or  organ  to  work  with  The  Eleatic 
if  it  would  make  itself  intelligible.     Some  external  object  served  this  organ' 
purpose  for  the  Ionic  philosopher  ;  lines  and  numbers  for  the  Py  tha- 
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gorean.  But  what  was  the  instrument  of  the  Eleatic  philosopher  ? 
He  seems  to  have  ascended  into  a  region  of  such  pure  metaphysic,  and 
so  entirely  to  have  rejected  all  common  and  sensible  analogies,  that 
one  does  not  at  first  see  how  he  can  ever  impart  his  doctrine  to 
others,  or  at  least  suggest  any  successful  method  for  pursuing  investiga- 
tions in  his  own  direction.  This  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  felt  by 
Xenophanes,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  Parmenides.  Precious  and 
pregnant  as  are  the  hints  which  each  of  them  presents  us  with,  it  seems 
likely  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  stop  at  the  point  which  they  have 
already  obtained,  and  to  leave  no  race  of  successors.  But  Zeno  has 
found  the  solution  of  the  puzzle;  he  has  found  that  wards  bear  to  this 
philosophy  the  relation  which  sensible  objects  and  numbers  bear  re- 
spectively to  the  other  two.  The  language  in  which  we  discourse 
with  each  other,  must  needs  embody  the  law  and  principle  of  our  own 
mental  workings,  and  it  was  exactly  this  principle  which  the  Eleatics 
were  dealing  with. 

9.  Zeno  had  only  an  imperfect  consciousness  of  this  truth,  but  he 
acted  upon  it,  and  it  bore  useful  fruits  for  him  and  for  us.     There 
was  no  falseness  in  his  use  of  words.     He  felt  that  they  did  affirm 
and  embody  truths,  and  he  employed  them  for  the  purpose  of  elu- 
cidating truths.     And  herein  he  was  surely  as  honest  as  those  wits 
who   set   themselves    to    confute   Parmenides   and   philosophers   of 
his  class  by  an  appeal  to  experience.     For  they  too  profit  by  our 
belief  in  words.     They  awaken  our  consciousness  to  the  fact,  that  the 
words  which  we  speak  bear  on  them  an  impress  and  image  of  the  ex- 
ternal world ;  and  it  is  this  consciousness  which  they  rest  upon  as  their 
real  defence  against  the  philosophers  who  set  at  nought  the  evidence 
of  the  external  world.     Zeno  awakens  our  consciousness  to  the  fact, 
that  the  words  which  we  utter  express  something  to  which  there  is  no 
counterpart  in  the  external  world,  and  he  rests  upon  this  consciousness 
to  oppose  the  conclusions  of  those  who  set  at  nought  the  witness  of 
their  own  minds.     Both  appeals  are  in  themselves  fair,  and  carry  con- 
viction with  them.     But  the  one  merely  convinces  us  of  a  fact  which 
we  took  for  granted  previously  ;  the  other  obliges  us  to  perceive  truths 
lying  very  near  our  inmost  being,  which  were  yet  almost  entirely 
hidden  from  us. 

10.  But  it  is  the  practical  discovery  which  was  the  direct  result  of 
this  search  after  an  organ  or  instrument  for  the  Parmenidean  philosophy 
that  obliges  us  to  regard  Zeno  with  most  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Mathematical  science  we  owe,  according  to  the  best  historical  evidence, 
to  the  East.     And  it  entirely  accords  with  the  calm,  contemplative, 
and  yet  sensual  character  of  the  Orientals  that  this  should  have  been 
their  contribution  to  human  knowledge.     But  the  science  of  Logic,  the 
science  which  declares  not  what  are  the  conditions  to  which  external 
things  are  subject,  but  the  conditions  under  which  we  ourselves  speak 
and  judge — this  was  of  purely  Greek  invention.     No  other  people  had 
ever  the  subtlety  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  science,  far  less 
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to  ascertain  its  distinct  province  and  its  appointed  work.  Though 
logic,  in  a  formal  and  narrow  sense,  is  considered  as  the  antagonist  of  a  Greek 
poetry,  yet  only  a  most  imaginative  and  poetical  nation  could  have  dis- 
covered  the  meaning  and  necessity  of  logic,  and  have  given  it  the 
statue-like  perfection  which  it  has  attained  in  Greek  hands.  Now 
Zeno  is  believed,  on  the  best  grounds,  to  be  the  inventor  of  logic. 
He  first  was  led  clearly  to  perceive  that  the  mind  has  a  distinct  law 
regulating  its  own  affirmations,  and  he  consequently  was  first  stimu- 
lated to  inquire  what  this  law  may  be.  How  much  we  owe  to  him 
for  this  achievement  we  shall  understand  better  as  we  advance.  Our 
principal  object  here  has  been  to  point  out  the  connection  between  it 
and  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  of  which  Zeno  was  the  accomplished  and 
able  defender  ;  to  indicate  the  kind  of  influence  which  that  philosophy 
exercised  upon  the  mind  of  Greece ;  to  show  how  important  a  place 
it  fills  in  the  history  of  human  inquiry ;  and  to  excite  our  readers' 
interest  in  the  future  development  of  the  doctrine  which  they  have 
beheld  in  its  first  germ.  In  so  very  rapid  a  sketch  as  ours  it  is  clearly 
impossible  to  do  more  than  notice  what  seems  to  us  the  living  and 
central  peculiarity  of  each  thinker  as  he  arises  up  before  us.  But  the 
real  germinant  principle  is  often  hard  to  discover  amidst  the  multitude 
of  mere  notions  and  opinions  with  which  it  has  environed  itself.  An 
historian  will  distrust  his  own  sagacity  in  detecting  it,  and  will  rejoice 
greatly  if  he  can  find  it  anywhere  in  its  rude  and  primitive  shape. 
Little  value  as  it  may  seem  to  have,  nay,  as  it  may  actually  have,  Value  of 
while  it  remains  in  this  condition,  yet  he  deems  it  not  wise  to  wait  till  ' 

the  animalcule  has  become  a  perfect  insect,  or  till  the  insect  has  died, 
before  he  commences  his  examination  of  it.  We  offer  this  apology 
for  noticing  the  ante-Socratic  schools,  briefly  indeed,  but  yet  at  a 
length  which  many  may  think  disproportionate  to  the  time  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  bestow  upon  their  successors.  We  are  convinced 
that  our  readers,  whom  we  wish  not  to  furnish  with  a  history,  but  to 
put  in  a  right  method  of  procuring  one  for  themselves,  will  have  a  clear 
or  confused  understanding  of  the  palmy  period  of  Greek  philosophy 
between  the  age  of  Socrates  and  of  Aristotle,  as  well  as  of  the  age  of 
senility  which  followed,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  study  or  pass 
over  the  years  of  its  infancy.  Let  them  not  hope  to  understand  Plato 
or  Aristotle,  or  even  Epicurus,  Zeno  of  Cittium,  and  Carneades,  if  they 
have  begun  with  despising  Heraclitus,  Pythagoras,  and  Parmenides. 
Nay,  we  might  go  further  and  say,  that  we  should  greatly  doubt  the 
pretensions  of  any  one  professing  to  have  a  real  acquaintance  with 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  or  Kant,  who  could  discover  nothing  but 
confusion  and  barrenness  in  these  early  inquiries. 
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The  sculp- 
tors and 
poets,  how 
they  were 
viewed  by 
their  con- 
temporaries. 


DIVISION  II.— GREEK  PHILOSOPHY  FROM  SOCRATES  TO  ARISTOTLE. 

SECTION  I. 
ATHENS  IN  THE  TIME  OF  SOCRATES. — THE  SOPHISTS. 

1.  If  Greece  was  the  country  of  wisdom  and  wise  men,  no  one  has 
ever  doubted  that  Athens  was  in  this  sense  the  capital  of  Greece ;  that 
there  Wisdom  was  worshipped  with  all  her  rites ;  that  there  wise  men 
had  an  honour  which  was  bestowed  upon  them  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world.     The  name  of  the  city  affected  all  the  acts  of  the  citizens ;  the 
meanest  of  them  had  some  sense  that  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  was  his 
protectress,  and  that  he  had  received  some  endowments  from  her. 

2.  As, there  is  no  dispute  about  this  fact,  so  there  is  none  that  the 
age  of  Pericles  was  that  in  which  Athens  attained  the  glory  she  was 
always  aiming  at,  that  it  was  then  all  the  powers  of  her  sons  reached 
their  manhood.     The  great  statesman  thoroughly  understood  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  whom   he  ruled.     The  funeral  oration  which 
Thucydides  puts  into  his  mouth,  may  not  have  been  delivered  by  him 
in  the  very  form  in  which  we  receive  it,  but  it  expresses  exactly  that 
accurate  perception  of  the  Athenian  mind  which  the  historian  knew 
that  he  possessed.    With  the  same  dramatical  propriety,  if  the  speech 
be  not  a  report,  he  exhibits  it  as  the  settled  purpose  of  Pericles,  not 
to  restrain  the  tendencies  of  this  character,  but  to  give  them  their  full 
play  and  development.     He  would  suffer  no  Spartan  moroseness  to 
interfere  with  Athenian  freedom.     The  corrections  which  it  needed, 
so  he  believed,  must  be  supplied  from  itself.     Any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  maxims  and  habits  of  another  tribe,  would  destroy  the  Athe- 
nian energy  without  really  imparting  to  it  the  Dorian  self-restraint. 

3.  Whether  this  calculation  were  a  right  or  a  wrong  one,  the  effects 
of  it  are  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Those  to  which  we 
most  naturally  recur  are  the  creations  of  the  sculptors  and  poets.     The 
perception  of  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  human  form  which  was 
awakened  at  that  time,  the  images  of  the  gods  to  which  it  gave  birth, 
though  they  may  have  won  the  admiration  and  influenced  the  character 
of  future  generations,  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
cessions and  the  temples  of  the  people  for  whose  use  they  were  imme- 
diately designed.     So  again  the  works  of  the  great  tragedians,  however 
much  they  may  deserve  the  attention  of  solitary  students,  ought  to  be 
thought  of  as  represented  at  the  festivals,  as  rivals  for  a  popular  prize, 
as  acted  before  delighted  or  critical  crowds.     Those  which  have  lasted 
through  all  the  changes  of  much  more  than  2,000  years,  show  with 
what  deep  thoughts  concerning  the  destiny  of  man  the  minds  of  some 
Athenians  were  exercised.     But  they  were  mixed  with  multitudes  of 
other  works  which  were  probably  at  the  time  not  felt  to  be  inferior 
to  them ;  they  themselves  were  judged  by  their  fitness  to  confer  pre- 
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sent  amusement,  by  their  adaptation  to  the  varying  demands  of  ex- 
ceedingly clever,  but  also  probably  very  impatient  spectators.  The 
quickness  and  versatility  of  an  author  in  creating  that  which  should 
excite  their  sorrow  or  their  mirth,  would  be  the  measure  of  his  popu- 
larity, even  though  on  the  whole  he  who  had  thought  and  felt  most, 
would  call  forth  the  deepest  echoes  in  their  minds,  and  would  ultimately 
obtain  the  greatest  reverence.  JEschylus  and  Sophocles  towered  above 
their  contemporaries  probably  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  many,  but 
the  qualities  which  we  admire  in  them  must  have  been  to  a  great  degree 
forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  the  immediate  effects  which  they 
produced.  It  was  for  after-times  to  discover  how  much  there  was  in 
them  which  could  not  be  exhausted  in  any  shows,  and  which  did  not 
belong  to  one  age  or  to  one  nation,  but  to  mankind. 

4.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  such  reflections  more  appropriate  to 
the  age  of  Pericles  than  to  the  age  of  James  I.  ?     Were  not  Ben 
Jonson  and  Fletcher  regarded  chiefly  as  men  who  produced  masques 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  court — Shakspeare  as  an  actor  in  the 
Globe  Theatre  ?      Such  a  remark  is  true  in  itself;   but  there  is  a 
special  need  for  a  student  of  philosophy,  most  of  all  for  a  student  of  the 
life  of  Socrates,  to  recollect  in  what  light  all  the  great  men  in  Athens, 
whose  main  instruments  were  words,  appeared  to  their  fellow-citizens 

at  this  time.  They  were  all  exercising  some  kind  of  wisdom ;  that  They  pro- 
wisdom  was  addressed  in  the  theatre,  or  the  agora,  to  a  class  of  ^cs£kfnd" 
judges  who  were  themselves  wise  and  conscious  of  wisdom,  able  to  of  wisdom, 
appreciate  it,  able  to  bestow  the  rewards  of  it.  The  great  tragedians, 
fixing  their  minds  on  the  heroic  ages,  were  able  to  preserve  themselves 
from  making  their  own  wisdom  the  creature  of  the  mob  wisdom.  It 
required  very  high  genius  in  a  comic  writer,  whose  business  was  with 
the  present,  to  resist  that  influence ;  such  a  man  would  try  to  do  it  in  a 
measure  by  choosing  the  most  broad  and  conspicuous  conceits  and 
affectations  of  his  age  as  objects  of  his  ridicule.  But  the  strongest 
temptation  could  not  after  all  beset  those  who  were  using  their  wisdom 
for  purposes  of  entertainment.  Those  who  employed  it  for  the  direct 
object  of  persuasion,  those  who  uttered  words  for  the  sake  of  leading 
their  fellow-citizens  to  deeds,  would  be  in  a  far  more  dangerous  posi- 
tion for  their  own  honesty,  might  be  instruments  of  greater  and  more 
wide-spreading  mischief.  By  degrees  the  kind  of  power  which  they 
exercised  would  become  the  measure  of  all  other.  The  rhetorician 
would  be  regarded  as  the  man  who  had  ascertained  the  effectual  use  of 
words.  Poets,  statesmen,  thinkers  of  all  classes,  even  the  commonest 
handicraftsmen,  would  gradually  become  rhetoricians  :  it  would  be 
looked  upon  as  the  craft  of  the  wise  city. 

5.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  there  was  a  certain  class  of  The  Sophists, 
men,  formed  in  the  different  cities  of  Greece,  but  always  esteeming 

Athens  as  their  head-quarters,  who  helped  to  keep  alive  this  tendency 
in  the  minds  of  young  Athenians,  and  to  give  it  a  very  dangerous  pro- 
minence. These  men  -have  been  called  Sophists ;  from  them  espe- 
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cially  the  notion  of  the  name  as  an  evil  name  has  been  derived ;  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  main  work  of  Socrates  was  to  counteract  and 
undermine  their  influence.  Learned  men  have  shared  this  impression 
with  the  vulgar  ;  the  most  modern  and  critical  writers  with  mere  nar- 
rators. Recently  these  notions  have  been  impugned  with  great  skill 
and  apparently  with  a  great  weight  of  evidence.  The  existence  of  a 
sophistical  system  has  been  distinctly  denied.  Those  who  are  desig- 
nated by  the  common  name  were  unlike  each  other,  it  is  said,  in  all 
their  doctrines,  pursuits,  habits  of  life.  They  were  not  men  to  whom 
any  corrupt  purpose  or  an  immoral  character  can  be  imputed;  proofs 
of  their  respectability  may  be  obtained  from  the  books  of  their  greatest 
opponents.  They  did  not  cause  Athenian  society  to  degenerate  from 
the  standard  of  past  ages,  for  no  such  degeneracy  is  visible  in  the 
history.  The  opprobrious  epithet  Sophist  was  not  such  at  all  in  Greek 
apprehension ;  it  was  only  a  synonym  for  the  wise  man  ;  it  was  con- 
ferred by  impartial  writers  upon  poets,  upon  philosophers,  upon  the 
supposed  antagonist  of  sophistry  himself.  Plato  and  Aristotle  have 
chosen  to  use  it  in  a  bad  sense ;  they  had  a  right  to  their  own  defini- 
tion ;  but  they  cannot  give  us  a  right  to  pronounce  an  ex  post  facto  sen- 
tence upon  their  contemporaries.  Finally,  we  may  hold  the  object  of 
the  life  of  Socrates  to  be  a  decidedly  good  object,  without  blaming  the 
different  Sophists  whom  he  or  his  disciple  blames.  He  aimed  at  a 
universal  standard  of  wisdom  and  truth ;  they  professed  only  to  teach 
Athenians  how  to  think,  speak,  and  act.  These  conclusions,  if  they 
are  true,  must  affect  the  whole  course  of  our  after  history.  It  becomes 
us  therefore  to  consider  how  far  they  are  borne  out  by  the  able  argu- 
ments and  undoubted  facts  which  Mr.  Grote  has  produced.1 

6.  We  at  once  accept  Mr.  Grote's  definition  of  the  Sophist  as  the 
Platonical  and  the  true  one.     He  was  "  the  professor  of  wisdom  ;  he 
taught  young  men  to  speak,  think,  and  act."     We  wish  for  no  other 
and  no  worse  account  of  him.     If  modern  artists  have  thrown  any 
darker  shades  into  their  picture,  we  believe  they  have  done  him  a 
benefit  instead  of  an  injury.     Their  clumsy  exaggeration   hides  the 
essential  ugliness  which  Mr.  Grote's  flattering  sketch  brings  out  in 
full  relief. 

7.  They  have,  we  conceive,  been  especially  wrong  in  their  attempts 
1  to  blacken  the  age  of  Pericles,  as  if  it  was,  essentially  and  inherently, 

worse  than  any  previous  age.  In  many  respects  it  was  assuredly 
much  better.  Not  only  were  all  the  intellectual  energies  of  the 
people  more  developed,  but  their  great  writers  displayed  a  moral 
insight  and  purpose  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  older  times  or 
in  their  immediate  predecessors.  Who  can  deny  that  the  tone  of 
Thucydides  is  much  higher  than  that  of  Herodotus  ?  that  there  is  a 
much  deeper  recognition  of  principle  in  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  than  in 
the  Odyssey — that  even  Aristophanes  (though  we  may  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Grote  in  refusing  him  the  dignity  of  a  moral  teacher)  yet 
1  Grote,  vol.  viii.  cap.  Ixvii. 
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tacitly  acknowledges  a  standard  in  his  satires  upon  bad  citizens,  which 
would  not  have  been  as  readily  perceived  by  poets  or  recognized  by 
their  audiences  in  the  times  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus  ?  There  had 
been  a  progress  unquestionably  in  the  minds  of  the  better  men  in 
moral  perceptions  and  apprehensions,  a  progress  which  could  not 
have  been  found  in  them  unless  their  contemporaries  had  been  capable 
of  the  same.  The  political  training  and  discipline  of  the  Athenians 
must  have  greatly  contributed  to  this  result ;  their  experience  of  society 
and  government  led  them  to  practical  distinctions,  which,  without  it, 
would  have  been  hidden  from  them. 

8.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  rendered  this  signal  service  to  the  eminent  men  who  lived 
under  it,  and  through  them  to  the  world.     Its  corrupt  maxims  and 
practices  are  made  known  to  us  by  the  emphatic  protests  against 
them,  which  have  come  to  us  in  historical  reflections  and  prophecies 
— in  lessons  from  the  past,  in  ridicule  of  the  present.    But  the  protests 
show  us  what  the  peculiar  temptation  of  the  Athenians  was ;  why  they  in  what 
were  more  prone  to  it  in  this  than  in  any  former  time ;   what  kind  of  ^^ct 
influences  were  most  certain  to  foster  it.    We  have  seen  that  a  majority 

of  the  Greek  wise  men  were  tyrants  (or  despots,  as  Mr.  Grote  prefers 
to  call  them).  The  natural  use  of  their  wisdom  was  to  obtain  power 
— to  make  them  fit  for  governing  fools.  Eveiy  Greek  was  inclined 
to  hold  this  opinion.  It  grew  in  him  with  the  growth  of  his  faculties. 
Democracy  afforded  him  an  obvious  opportunity  of  exercising  them  in 
this  particular  direction.  The  Peloponnesian  war  suggested  thoughts 
(which  had  been  latent  in  the  Persian)  of  rivalry  between  Greeks,  of 
Athenian  ascendancy,  of  the  difference  between  forms  of  government. 
The  passionate  impulses  of  patriotism,  which  had  their  own  charac- 
teristic dangers,  had  yielded  to  deliberate  schemes  and  calculations  re- 
specting the  method  of  obtaining  rule  and  wielding  it.  There  might 
not  be  more  of  evildoing  in  the  one  time  than  in  the  other.  There 
must  have  been  more  consciousness  of  evildoing;  more  internal 
wickedness ;  a  greater  readiness  in  bringing  crimes  under  a  theory, 
and  in  defending  them  upon  that  theory.  This  is  the  inference 
which  the  Melian  controversy  inevitably  suggests.  Make  what  allow- 
ance you  please  for  the  aristocratical  tendencies  of  the  writer:  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  an  experienced  and  wise  man  imputes  to  his 
fellow-citizens  such  a  distinct  understanding  of  an  evil  purpose  and 
principle  as  we  do  not  meet  with  elsewhere,  and  yet  such  an  under- 
standing as  we  should,  without  his  authority,  have  attributed  to  a 
people  possessing  the  Athenian  wit  and  subtlety. 

9.  All  that  was  wanting  to  give  this  wit  and  subtlety  their  full  The 
play,  was,  that  a  set  of  men  should  appear,  starting  from  the  same  TiU)?80 
maxim  as  the  wise  men  in  general   had  started  from,  but  furnished  ^hferfnt 
with  a  set  of  instruments  which  had  not  belonged  to  them  and  ready  SC 

to  teach  the  skill  which  they  had  used  in  a  narrower  sphere  for  their 
own  advantage.  The  professors  of  whom  we  are  speaking  exactly 
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answer  to  this  description.  They  possessed  all  the  respectability 
which  Mr.  Grote  claims  for  them;  were  many  of  them  aged  and 
grave  ;  were  men  of  uncommon  sagacity  and  penetration.  They  had 
studied  in  different  schools.  Some  had  learnt  under  Empedocles, 
some  under  Zeno.  Some  devoted  themselves  to  physical  studies, 
some  to  moral,  some  directly  to  political.  Each  possessed  some  sort 
of  wisdom.  Each  undertook  to  teach  that  wisdom.  Each  held  out 
the  acquisition  of  political  power  as  the  prize  to  be  obtained.  There 
was  their  common  point  of  agreement ;  possibly  there  was  no  other. 
The  young  Athenians  wanted  to  learn  how  to  think,  act,  and  speak 
upon  all  subjects,  that  they  might  guide  the  people  according  to  their 
pleasure.  For  this  purpose  they  sought  the  aid  of  a  Sophist  or  Pro- 
fessor. 

HOW  they  10.  It  was  very  needful  that  the  Athenians  should  learn  to  think. 
thmkl  speak,  What  was  to  be  their  teaching  for  this  end?  They  must  be  told  about 
and  act.  natural  subjects,  about  moral  subjects,  about  political  subjects,  by 
men  who  had  been  at  the  pains  to  learn  what  Thales  said  about 
them,  what  Pythagoras  said  about  them,  what  Parmenides  said 
about  them.  They  must  be  told  about  the  views  of  ancient  cos- 
mogonists  respecting  the  world  and  the  gods ;  about  the  views  of 
modern  thinkers  and  allegorists  upon  the  same  subject.  They  must 
hear  about  the  Heraclitan  flux,  and  the  Parmenidean  One  :  they  must 
hear  about  the  way  in  which  cities  were  said  to  be  built  by  the  lyre 
of  Apollo  in  former  days,  about  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  held 
together  by  the  skill  or  legislation  of  recent  despots.  All  these 
different  views  they  were  taught  to  compare  together — to  see  the 
greater  strength  of  the  one  and  feebleness  of  the  other,  or  to  combine 
and  reconcile  them.  Thus  the  Sophist  taught  his  pupils  to  think.  But 
all  thinking  is  for  the  sake  of  action.  Our  professors  are  thoroughly 
practical  men.  They  do  not  come  to  withdraw  us  from  the  business 
or  work  of  the  world  at  all.  What  should  we  care  for  them  in 
Athens  if  they  did  ?  We  want  to  know  about  men,  not  about  the 
stars.  We  want  to  defeat  Brasidas,  or  to  support  our  party  at  home 
against  Nicias,  or  to  make  ourselves  rivals  to  Cleon,  much  more  than 
to  know  anything  about  Heraclitus,  or  Parmenides,  or  Zeno.  Well ! 
But  the  one  learning  is  the  way  to  the  other ;  for  remember  what 
comes  between  thinking  and  acting ;  remember  what  Homer  says  of 
"  winged  words ;"  remember  that  these  have  been  with  Greeks  always 
"  the  great  engines  of  government,  the  proximate  cause  of  obedience." 
If  we  teach  you  to  speak,  we  teach  you  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
to  act.  These  different  physical,  and  metaphysical,  and  moral  theories, 
will  furnish  you  with  topics  for  speaking ;  they  will  be  the  tools  of 
your  trade ;  they  will  give  you  a  wonderful  power  of  embarrassing, 
confuting,  overawing  an  uninstructed  opponent.  All  may  serve  this 
end.  Theories  about  the  order  and  formation  of  the  world  in  the 
skilful  hands  of  Hippias  may  make  as  good  a  rhetorician  as  direct 
moral  teaching-  from  Prodicus,  or  speculations  upon  government, 
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human  or  divine,  from  Protagoras.  All  will  supply  topics  ;  all  will 
be  instruments  of  persuasion.  And  then  see  what  power  Zeno  has 
put  into  our  hands !  Words  you  see  may  mean  the  most  opposite, 
the  most  contradictory,  things.  If  you  could  be  taught  the  secret  of 
this  contradiction,  and  how  to  turn  it  to  account,  would  not  this  be 
invaluable  lore  ? 

11.  In  the  last  paragraph  we  have  just  hinted  at  the  modern  Speech  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Sophist,  which  Mr.  Grote  so  indignantly  repu-  c 
diates.     Unquestionably  it  is  not  the  meaning.     The  one  which  our 
historian   has    substituted   for    it    is   far   more    comprehensive   and 
satisfactory.      But  by  the  necessity   of  his  calling,  he  who  taught 

to  think,  to  act,  to  speak,  would  come  to  regard  the  last  part  of 
his  profession  as  that  which  included  both  the  others.  He  would 
become  a  rhetorician  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  For  that  purpose  he 
must  deal  with  the  subtle  meanings  of  words ;  whether  honestly,  as 
Zeno  did,  or  treacherously,  would  depend  upon  the  object  which  he 
proposed  to  himself.  If  that  object  was  to  influence  the  mind  of  a 
mob,  he  was  at  least  in  considerable  danger  of  leading  his  pupils  to 
give  the  word  sophistry  that  force  with  which  we  are  most  familiar.1 

12.  We  cannot  think,  then,  that  accomplished  scholars  and  honest 
men,  like  Ritter  and  Brandis,  are  fairly  charged  with  imposing  upon 
their  less-instructed  readers  when  they  use  such  a  phrase  as  "  Die 
Sophistik  "  to  express  their  feeling  that  there  was  an  art  which  was 
practised  by  all  the  different  professors  of  wisdom  in  the  age  of 

1  As  we  have  admitted  the  respectability  of  the  Sophists  generally,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Grote  has  brought  to  prove  that 
respectability  in  each  particular  case.  But  one  of  his  statements,  upon  which  he 
places  much  reliance,  requires  a  short  notice.  Prodicus,  he  thinks,  can  be  shown  by 
more  than  negative  evidence  to  be  not  an  immoral,  but  a  highly  moral,  teacher. 
The  story  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  in  the  form  in  which  we  commonly  read  it, 
claims  him  for  its  author.  What  more  decided  proof  can  be  given  that  he  urged 
upon  the  Athenian  youth  a  severe,  even  an  ascetical,  self-restraint  ?  We  have  no 
wish  to  dispute  the  beauty  or  the  worth  of  that  fable.  It  must  have  been  full  of 
instruction  for  that  age,  since  it  has  been  found  full  of  instruction  for  all  ages. 
But  we  submit  that  the  effect  of  the  lesson  which  it  inculcates  is  good  or  evil 
according  to  the  object  which  the  reader  of  it  proposes  to  himself.  If  he 
wishes  to  acquire  the  power  of  draining  marshes  and  killing  noisome  beasts,  all 
must  bless  him  for  not  yielding  to  the  voice  of  the  Goddess  of  Pleasure.  If  he 
merely  seeks  to  be  the  strongest  of  men,  by  resisting  the  enchantress,  it  might 
have  been  better  for  the  world  and  for  himself  that  he  should  have  yielded  to  her 
blandishments.  Mr.  Grote  is  not  likely  to  have  forgotten  the  celebrated  paradox 
of  Gibbon  respecting  the  clergy,  "  Their  virtues  are  more  dangerous  to  society  than 
their  vices."  On  the  hypothesis  which  Gibbon  no  doubt  adopted,  that  this  order  is 
divided  into  those  who  deny  themselves  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  dominion  over 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  those  who  yield  to  animal  indulgences,  his  dictum  may 
be  easily  admitted.  The  monk  who  restrains  his  appetites  that  he  may  be  more 
followed  and  idolized  as  a  confessor,  does  more  harm  to  others,  is  probably  more 
evil  in  himself,  than  the  sleek  abbot  who  is  given  up  to  his  hawks  and  hounds. 
The  principle  is  of  universal  application.  We  must  know  whether  Prodicus  de- 
parted from  the  general  rule  of  the  professorial  class,  by  not  holding  out  political 
power  as  his  prize,  before  we  can  pronounce  him  a  useful  teacher,  because  he  told 
his  pupils  how  they  might  obtain  the  bone  and  nerve  of  Hercules. 
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Pericles.  Such  an  opinion  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the 
fact  that  the  word  Sophist  may  have  been  applied  to  a  poet,  to  any 
person  who  exercised  an  influence  through  words  rather  than  swords, 
to  Thales,  to  Pythagoras,  to  Socrates.  Astrology  has  an  undoubted 
meaning;  most  persons  think  a  bad  meaning;  yet,  is  an  astrologer 
more  than  one  who  studies  the  stars  ?  Why  should  not  the  man  who 
studied  them  with  the  most  simple  intention  of  ascertaining  the  laws 
by  which  their  courses  are  regulated  have  been  called  an  astrologer  as 
well  as  any  one  of  the  innumerable  doctors  who  determined  from  the 
stars  the  events  which  were  to  occur  in  the  political  world  ?  These 
traders  in  natural  knowledge  did  not  form  one  school  or  guild,  any 
more  than  the  Athenian  professors ;  they  had  their  different  maxims ; 
they  were  rivals  ;  they  were  enemies :  yet  it  has  been  usual  to  think 
that  they  had  a  common  work,  which  may  be  denoted  by  a  common 
name.  And  every  man  who  claimed  to  be  an  astronomer,  and  not 
an  astrologer,  was  bound  to  make  good  his  claim  by  the  labours  of  a 
life,  to  show  wherein  he  differed  from  him  who  cast  nativities.  By 
doing  so,  he  must  put  a  stigma  upon  a  name  which  was  not  neces- 
sarily evil  before ;  he  must  acquire  a  name  for  himself  which  was  in 
some  sense  new.  He  will  have  the  ultimate  compensation  of  vindi- 
cating the  fame  of  many  a  worthy  predecessor  who  had  not  been 
distinctly  conscious  of  his  own  end,  but  who  had  honestly  sought  for 
light  when  others  were  boasting  that  they  possessed  it  and  could  turn 
it  to  account.  Till  he  has  accomplished  his  task  he  must  be  content 
to  bear  the  same  reproach  with  those  whom  he  is  most  opposing ;  from 
whom  he  is  seeking  to  deliver  his  fellows. 

13.  There  were  many  at  this  time  who  scorned  and  ridiculed  the 

young  men  of  Athens  because  they  frequented  the  teaching  of  one  or 

another  Sophist,  and  because  they  exhibited  the  effects  of  the  teaching 

The  de-         in  their  self-conceited  words  and  acts.     Aristophanes,  above  all,  could 

nouncers  of    teach  these  young  men  to  laugh  at  themselves,  at  their  own  thoughts, 

the  Sophists  .      .        J  .       & .  .,     . 

— Aristo-       speculations,  imaginations,  as  well  as  at  those  or  their  teachers.     In 
phanes,  &c.    dojng  SO}  he  expected  perhaps  to  restore  the  habits  of  an  older,  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  a  simpler,  period. 

Neither  reason  nor  evidence  warrant  us  in  believing  that  his  success 
was  proportioned  to  his  zeal  or  to  his  genius.  He  may  have  abated 
some  of  the  nuisances  which  were  infesting  Athens;  he  may  have 
diminished  the  race  of  sycophants,  have  made  the  vulgar  kinds  of 
mob-persuasion  less  effectual,  have  even  done  something  to  abate  the 
litigious  spirit  of  his  fellow-citizens;  but  he  can  have  helped  very 
little  to  root  out  that  which  was  the  real  cancer  of  the  nation's  being, 
that  which  fed  upon  the  hearts,  not  of  the  worst,  but  of  the  best,  and 
noblest,  and  most  promising  of  the  Athenian  youth.  No  one  could 
apply  any  sound  remedy  to  this  evil  who  despised  the  age  into  which 
he  was  born,  who  merely  saw  the  effects  of  the  sophistical  poison, 
without  understanding  its  nature  and  the  constitutions  on  which  it 
was  working.  He  only  could  hope  to  reform  the  young  men  of 
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Athens  who  could  heartily  and  affectionately  sympathise  with  them,  The  true  Re- 

who  did  not  express  his  contempt  or  indignation  for  their  favourite  former- 

teachers,  but  was  ready  to  follow  them  through  all  their  windings 

and  subtleties,   who,  without  for  a  moment  forgetting  the  purpose 

of  finding  his  way  back   to  realities,   could    yet   grapple  fearlessly 

with  the  most  shadowy  and   impalpable   abstractions.     A  man  of 

this  kind  would  have  sore  difficulties  to  encounter,  through  which 

nothing  but  the  clear  perception  of  his  object  could  possibly  lead  him 

unhurt.     His  inward  conflicts,  before  he  could  be  fitted  for  his  task, 

must  be  severe ;  of  his  outward,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  would  be  this, 

that  his  purpose  would  be  infallibly  misconstrued  by  those  who  were 

aiming,  with  very  different  instruments  indeed,  to  resist  the  same 

evils.     It  would  be  inevitable  that  he  would  pass  with  them  for  one, 

perhaps  the  subtlest  and  most  mischievous,  of  the  sophistical  class. 

Because  he  sought  to  make  men  feel  that  there  was  no  resting  place 

in  any  of  their  theories  or  opinions,  he  would  be  suspected  of  universal 

scepticism ;  because  he  led  them  to  feel  that  they  were  not  without  a 

ground  to  stand  upon,  if  they  would  seek  for  it,  he  would  be  accused 

of  undermining  the  ground  on  which  their  forefathers  stood ;  because 

he  endeavoured  to  look  through  the  clouds  which  had  been  drawn  up 

from  the  earth,  into  the  serene  heaven  that  lay  behind  them,  it  would 

be  fancied  that  he  invoked  their  protection  and  did  them  homage. 

Such  a  man  was  Socrates,  and  this  was  his  fate.  He  was  hated 
by  Sophists,  and  ridiculed  as  the  worst  of  them.  He  treated  the  dis- 
eases of  his  country  according  to  a  method  exactly  the  opposite  of 
that  which  Aristophanes  adopted,  and  therefore  he  was  denounced  by 
Aristophanes  as  the  great  promoter  of  them.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider what  his  method  was,  how  it  affected  his  own  age,  and  what 
traces  it  has  left  of  itself  for  subsequent  generations. 

SECTION   II. 

SOCRATES. 
BORN  OL.  77,  4  ;  B.  c.  468. 

1.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Socrates  was  the  son  of  a  statuary  and  SOCRATES. 
a  midwife.     He  was  born  in  a  little  burgh  of  Attica.    When  he  came 

to  Athens  we  know  not  with  any  exactness ;  probably  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Pericles  was  still  living 
and  Anaxagoras  teaching.     He  frequented  the  school  of  the  latter.  His  first 
Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  he  may  have  entered  with  considerable  teacher- 
ardour  into  the  studies  of  his  master,  and  may  have  carried  away  from 
him  many  valuable  hints. 

2.  Anaxagoras,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  the  furthest  remove  from  the  why  he  did 
trading  Sophists  of  his  day.     Political  life  was  with  them  everything  ;  not  become  a 
with  him  it  was  nothing.     He  sought  to  dwell  apart  from  the  world  Nature*  °f 
of  human  beings,  to  find  a  home  in  the  world  of  nature.     It  was 

surely  a  noble  experiment.     If  young  Pericles  felt  it  to  be  so,  though 


why  he  did 


wisdom. 


The  Daemon 
of  Socrates. 
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the  desire  'of  his  life  was  political  ascendancy,  young  Socrates,  who 
never  evinced  that  desire  in  any  period  of  his  life,  would,  one  might 
have  thought,  have  been  carried  away  by  it.  But  he  could  not  find  a 
country  where  Anaxagoras  sought  for  one.  As  he  listened  to  the 
sublime  physical  speculations  of  his  master,  he  seems  to  have  asked 
himself,  "What  are  all  these  to  me?  Let  atoms  be  connected  by 
what  law  of  affinity  they  will  ;  let  them  whirl  at  random  through 
space,  or  be  guided  by  an  intelligence,  still  the  question  remains, 
what  am  1  ?  They  do  not  help  to  answer  this  question.  But  in 
some  way  or  other  it  must  be  answered.  Any  carpenter  or  shoe- 
maker who  can  put  me  in  the  way  of  solving  this  problem  would 
be  my  benefactor.  The  profoundest  teacher  whose  thoughts  are 
turned  in  another  direction  is  not  the  man  I  want."  The  school  of 
Anaxagoras  therefore  was  forsaken.  There  was  something  very  inviting 
in  its  quietness;  but  if  that  quietness  was  to  be  obtained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  human  feelings  and  interests,  the  gossip  of  the  Agora,  the 
bustle  of  the  Piraeus,  was  better. 

3.  Socrates  then  was,  like  the  Sophists,  a  man  of  business  and 
acti°n«     His  wisdom,  if  he  had  any,  must,  like  theirs,  be  directed 
to  that  which  was  passing  around  him,  not  to  that  which  was  going 
on  in  some  other  sphere.     But  had  he  wisdom  which  was  available 
for  this  purpose  ?    Could  he  communicate  knowledge  about  things  on 
earth,  or  things  in  the  skies  ?    The  more  he  considered,  the  more  he 
found  that  he  was  not  a  possessor  of  wisdom  ;  that  it  was  the  very 
thing  which  he  needed.     He  could  not  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  set 
of  disciples  to  use  it  and  traffic  with  it.     He  must  go  in  search  of  it. 
The  distinction  between  the  Sophist,  or  wise  man,  and  the  philosopher 
had  dawned  upon  Pythagoras,  perhaps  upon  Thales  ;  it  became  the 
cardinal  distinction  in  the  mind  of  Socrates.     To  possess  wisdom,  to 
profess  it,  would  be  for  him  at  least  the  most  utter  falsehood.    He  did 
not  find  that  he  could  lay  down  theories  or  maxims  about  the  com- 
monest things.     What  he  needed  was  to  understand  them  ;  and  this, 
that  he  might  understand  himself,  that  he  might  find  out  what  ground 
he  had  to  stand  upon  ;  whether  he  had  any,  or  was  only  floating  in 
the  air. 

4.  Who  can  assist  him  in  this  inquiry?    It  was  one  which  con- 
cerne(j  his  own  veiy  se]f  .  that  which  no  eye  could  see,  that  which  lay 
beneath  all  utterance,  all  thought.     There  was  near  him  (as  Socrates 
believed)  one  who  did  take  cognizance  of  the  most  secret  movements 
of  his  mind  and  will,  who  reproved  him,  restrained  him,  warned 
him.     A  divine  teacher  was  with  him  at  all  times.     Though  he  did 
not  possess  wisdom,  this  teacher  could  put  him  in  the  road  to  seek  for 
it,  could  preserve  him  from  the  delusions  which  might  turn  him  out 
of  that  road,  could  keep  his  mind  fixed  upon  the  end  for  which  he 
was  to  act  and  live.     Xenophon  asks  with  plain,  soldier-like  honesty, 
whether  his  accusers  could  believe  that  he  told  a  lie  about  this  matter, 
and  hints  that  it  would  shake  his  faith  in  all  reality,  to  suppose  that 
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the  mind  of  a  man  so  clear-sighted  and  free  from  superstition  could 
be  the  victim  of  an  utterly  false  impression,  or  that  it  could  produce 
the  wholesome  effects  which  he  himself  had  witnessed.  We  believe 
that  Socrates  told  no  lie  about  his  Daemon ;  that  it  was  precisely  this 
faith  which  kept  him  from  lying ;  which  was  the  cause  of  his  clearness 
of  sight  and  his  freedom  from  superstition. 

5.  This  guide  or  teacher  Socrates  connected  with  the  mythology  of  The  god  at 
his  countrymen.     He  seems  to  have  interpreted  the  one  by  the  other.  DelP'1K 
He  was  sure  that  there  was  such  a  teacher  of  himself;  he  could  ac- 
knowledge, therefore,  a  teacher  of  wisdom  to  Greeks  and  men.    Much 

that  was  said  about  the  god  of  Delphi  might  seem  to  him  profane ; 
he  turned  from  it  with  disgust.  But  on  the  whole  he  believed  much 
more,  not  less,  than  his  countrymen  believed,  and  he  shrunk  from  the 
scepticism  and  irreverence  which  they  and  their  poets  ventured  to 
indulge  in.  He  had  no  notion  of  substituting  a  Nous  or  Intelligence 
for  Jupiter  or  Apollo.  It  would  have  been  altogether  strange  if  he 
had  done  so,  since  he  was  not  accounting  for  the  existence  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  craving  for  a  light  to  show  him  his  own  path  through  it. 
He  was  not,  therefore,  a  Monotheist  in  the  sense  in  which  some  have 
represented  him  as  being  so ;  he  did  not  affirm  that  there  were  not 
various  objects  of  worship.  In  many  acts  of  his  life  he  confessed 
them.  But  as  he  felt  that  there  was  one  teacher,  one  source  of  light 
and  wisdom,  who  was  leading  him  out  of  the  confusions  and  bewil- 
derments of  sense,  he  was  practically  more  of  a  Monotheist  than  he 
could  have  been,  if  he  had  tried  to  reduce  the  traditions  of  Greece 
into  physical  speculations,  or  had  treated  them  as  mere  follies. 

6.  Socrates  spoke  of  his  Daemon  as  reproving  and  restraining  him-  His  calling, 
self;  but  since  he  connected  this  Daemon  with  the  gods  of  his  country, 

he  felt  of  course  that  other  men  had  also  a  director  whom  they  were 
to  obey,  and  who  could  lead  them  to  the  object  which  he  sought. 
Instead  of  being  a  solitary  thinker,  he  had  the  most  intense  sense  of  a 
vocation  to  help  and  instruct  others.  Though  he  could  not  give  them 
wisdom,  he  might  put  them  into  the  same  way  of  seeking  it,  in  which 
he  was  striving  to  walk  himself. 

7.  What  charms  he  used  to  draw  a  circle  about  him  may  seem  at  first  His  character 
inexplicable.     Most  of  the  Sophists  were  men  advanced  in  age  and  Influence, 
reputation  when  he  first  appeared  in  Athens.     They  promised  to  fit 

men  for  being  politicians,  orators,  generals,  and  offered  very  plausible 
evidence  to  prove  that  they  could  do  what  they  promised.  He  pro- 
mised nothing.  He  was  come,  he  said,  to  exercise  his  mother's  pro- 
fession on  behalf  of  those  who  had  thoughts  of  which  they  wished  to 
be  delivered.  You  could  not  understand  what  line  he  took ;  whether 
he  was  a  philologer,  like  Prodicus,  or  a  professor  of  statesmanship, 
like  Protagoras ;  he  seemed  to  be  all  things  by  turns,  and  nothing 
definitively  or  constantly.  Personal  gracefulness  and  beauty  were 
great  recommendations  among  the  Athenians :  he  had  large  projecting 
eyes,  like  those  of  a  bull,  a  flattened  and  upturned  nose,  a  protuberant 
[M.  p.]  i 
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stomach;  he  wore  a  tattered  cloak,  and  was  seldom  seen  with  sandals. 
Nevertheless,  the  youth  of  Athens  began  to  flock  about  him;  they 
thought  that  he  had  something  to  teach  them ;  perhaps  that  by 
some  means  or  other  he  would  be  able  to  impart  to  them  the  art 
of  governing  better  than  the  more  regular  doctors.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  that  some  of  the  causes  which  we  have  mentioned  as  likely  to 
alienate  his  countrymen  may  not  themselves  have  contributed  to  this 
result.  The  Athenians  liked  a  humorist,  and  a  humorist  Socrates,  by 
his  outward  negligences,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  tone  of  his  discourse, 
showed  himself  to  be.  Moreover,  he  had  a  most  hearty,  genial  way 
of  interesting  himself  in  whatever  interested  those  with  whom  he  was 
mixing;  as  little  of  solemn  quackery  as  was  ever  found  in  the  com- 
position of  any  man.  Add  to  this  that  he  was  a  thorough,  genuine 
Greek ;  Greek  in  all  the  habits  of  his  mind,  Greek  in  his  taste  for 
society,  Greek  in  wit  and  argument,  Greek  in  a  brave  unflinching  love 
for  his  own  land,  Greek  in  making  freedom  (to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  is  usually  observed  or  acknowledged)  the  passion  and  end  of  his 
life.  But  all  these  circumstances  together  could  not  have  availed  to 
counteract  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured,  if  he 
had  not  possessed  the  real  magnet  which  must  draw  the  hearts  of 
young  men  after  it,  be  they  never  so  reluctant,  a  knowledge  of  the 
thing  which  they  are  really  wanting,  and  which  they  have  been  toiling 
in  vain  to  find. 

His  8.  Political  power  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  one  prize  which  the 

dialogues.  Sophists  proposed  to  themselves  and  held  out  to  their  pupils  as  the 
reward  of  all  the  trouble  which  they  bestowed  upon  abstract  specu- 
lations. Now,  though  there  were  different  roads  to  this  end,  and 
though  each  teacher  believed  himself,  and  induced  his  disciples  to  be- 
lieve, that  his  was  the  shortest,  yet  one  method  was  common  to  them 
all ;  all  sought  to  acquire  power  by  means  of  words.  The  mastery 
over  words  was  the  great  art  which  the  Athenian  youth  was  to  culti- 
vate ;  his  own  feelings,  and  an  observation  of  what  was  passing  every 
day  in  his  city,  told  him  that  there  was  a  charm  and  fascination  in 
these  which  the  physical  force  of  an  Oriental  tyrant  might  vainly  try 
HOW  Socrates  to  compete  with.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  first  observation  of 
used  them.  gocrates  when  he  began  earnestly  to  meditate  on  the  condition  of  his 
countrymen,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  the  tyrants  were 
slaves ;  that  those  who  wished  to  rale  the  world  by  the  help  of  words 
were  themselves  in  the  most  ignominious  bondage  to  words.  The 
wish  to  break  this  spell  seems  to  have  taken  strong  possession  of  his 
mind.  But  the  wish  would  have  been  ineffectual,  and  would  only 
have  interfered  with  the  main  feeling  of  his  life,  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  connect  the  study  of  words  with  that  deep  question  respecting 
his  own  being  of  which  we  spoke  just  now.  As  he  reflected,  he 
began  more  and  more  clearly  to  perceive  that  words,  besides  being 
the  instruments  by  which  we  govern  others,  are  means  by  which  we 
may  become  acquainted  with  ourselves.  In  trying  really  to  under- 
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stand  a  word,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  bond  fide  meaning  which  he 
himself  gave  it,  he  found  that  he  gained  more  insight  into  his  own 
ignorance,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  acquired  more  real  know- 
ledge, than  by  all  other  studies  together.  In  this  work  he  knew  that 
he  was  really  honest ;  he  was  feeling  for  a  ground ;  he  was  breaking 
through  a  thousand  trickeries  and  self-deceptions.  If,  then,  he  was 
to  deliver  his  countrymen  from  that  miserable  shallowness  into  which 
they  had  been  betrayed  by  the  ambition  of  wisdom  and  depth, — if  he 
was  to  lead  them  out  of  the  multitude  of  systems  above  morality  into 
any  firm  feeling  that  there  was  a  morality, — above  all,  if  he  was  to 
rescue  them  from  the  worship  of  power, — this  must  be  his  means. 
He  must  not  stop  to  canvass  the  wisdom  of  this  proposition  or  that. 
He  must  not  denounce  with  great  moral  indignation  some  that  struck 
him  as  very  mischievous  or  outrageous.  He  must  not  candidly  and 
generously  concede  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  those  which  seemed  to 
him  plausible  or  reasonable.  But  in  every  case  he  must  lead  his  dis- 
ciples to  inquire  what  they  actually  meant  by  the  words  of  the  propo- 
sitions which  they  were  using,  and  must  consider  no  time  wasted 
which  they  honestly  spent  in  this  labour ;  no  perplexities  or  contra- 
dictions dangerous  which  started  out  of  their  own  minds  in  the  course 
of  it. 

9.  No  doubt  this  would  be  a  most  irritating,  vexatious  course  of  His 
proceeding.  No  doubt  an  opponent  who  had  adopted  a  certain  pro-  elenchus- 
position,  and  was  provided  with  abundance  of  arguments  in  defence  of 
it,  would  be  tortured  beyond  measure  by  finding  himself  not  fairly 
encountered  upon  those  arguments,  but  led  back  into  a  question  which 
he  had  assumed,  forced  to  give  an  account  of  a  word  which  he  fancied 
every  one  was  agreed  upon,  and  not  permitted,  after  all,  to  bring  any 
of  his  own  resources  into  play.  It  was  most  perplexing  for  a  disciple 
who  had  come  expecting  that  a  certain  doctrine  would  be  either  esta- 
blished or  refuted,  and,  perhaps,  that  the  ingenious  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  might  serve  his  purpose  in  a  popular  assembly,  to 
find  that  he  got  no  decision  either  way,  and,  moreover,  that  he  himself 
had  been  talking  all  his  life  in  a  language  which  he  did  not  understand, 
and  using  words  as  if  they  were  algebraic  characters.  Yet  in  some 
way  or  other  the  Sophist  was  taught  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  one  stronger  than  himself.  He  might  chafe  and  fret,  and  complain 
that  he  had  been  treated  with  great  unfairness.  He  could  not  say 
that  his  opponent  had  not  got  the  better  of  him  in  his  own  word- 
fighting  ;  he  could  not  say  that  all  the  scepticism  which  he  had 
brought  into  play  against  the  common  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his 
countrymen  and  of  mankind  had  not  been  made  to  tell  with  tenfold 
force  upon  himself;  he  could  not  help  owning  and  feeling  that  there 
was  one  in  conflict  with  him  who  had  some  other  end  than  the  mere 
exercise  or  display  of  power,  and  yet  who  did  possess  a  power  before 
which  his  own  quailed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disciple,  amidst  all 
his  bewilderment,  will  have  gone  away  with  a  feeling  that  he  (per- 
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haps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life)  had  actually  learned  something,  and 
with  a  conviction  that  if  there  be  not  something  better  than  the 
attainment  of  dominion  over  other  men's  minds,  there  is  at  least  a 
most  important  and  indispensable  preliminary  to  it,  unless  we  would 
have  our  own  the  sport  of  every  deceiver. 

His  irony.  10.  The  infinite  humour  and  vivacity  of  Socrates  must  of  course 

have  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  such  dialogues  as  these.  But 
oftentimes  his  opponents  will  have  fancied  that  he  was  merely  in- 
dulging his  humour  when  he  was,  in  fact,  following  out  his  prin- 
ciple. The  practice  of  confessing  his  uncertainty  or  his  ignorance 
upon  any  subject  that  was  presented  to  him,  which  formed  in  their 
eyes  the  chief  element  of  his  "  irony,"  was  not  always  or  generally 
affected.  We  make  no  doubt  that  he  often  entered  upon  a  discussion 
without  knowing  whither  it  would  lead,  actually,  as  he  professed, 
hoping  to  be  a  learner  by  the  result  of  it.  He  was  certain  not  of  a 
particular  conclusion,  but  that  his  method  was  a  sound  one,  and  that 
it  would  conduct  each  person  who  followed  it  to  clearness  and  truth. 
It  is  probable  that  his  discoveries  respecting  himself  and  his  fellow- 
creatures  were  the  practical  fruits  of  this  method.  For  instance,  it 

Recollection,  was  by  repeated  experiments  that  he  convinced  himself  of  the  immense 
importance  of  the  habit  of  recollection  ;  how  the  mind  that  wants  it 
is  at  the  mercy  of  all  accidents ;  how  the  mind  that  possesses  it  is 
continually  realizing  its  own  possessions,  receiving  them  as  if  they 
were  then  for  the  first  time  bestowed.  Upon  this  principle  the  greatest 
part  of  his  moral  discipline  depended.  The  necessity  of  removing  the 
impediments  to  recollection,  of  leading  the  mind  away  from  mere 
sensible  images  and  impressions  into  an  examination  of  its  own  trea- 
sures, was  the  purpose  and  ground  of  it.  But  this  principle  was  re- 
deemed from  any  Brahminical  tendency  by  his  habitual  use  of  words 
and  sensible  images  as  the  means  whereby  a  man  feels  his  way  into 
the  principles  and  grounds  of  his  being.  It  is  in  trying  to  understand 
all  common  things — what  the  carpenter  does  with  his  wood,  the  shoe- 
maker with  his  leather,  the  mason  with  his  stones,  —  it  is  by  really 
getting  to  know  what  we  intend  when  we  talk  of  all  these  things,  that 
a  man  learns  to  understand  himself.  It  was  not  therefore  to  an  escape 
from  common  life,  from  daily  business,  that  the  withdrawment  or  re- 
collection of  Socrates  pointed.  It  formed  the  habit  of  seeking  out  in 
everything  that  which  it  really  is,  and  not  merely  its  shapes,  and 
appearances,  and  accidents,  which  the  man  is  to  cultivate,  and  which 
is  ultimately  to  fit  him  for  perceiving  that  which  is  deepest  and 
truest.  Now,  it  is  the  faith  attained  by  repeated  proofs  and  trials, 
that  man  has  that  in  him  which  does  desire  to  find  out  the  truth  of 
things ;  and  again,  that  he  has  an  inclination  to  be  constantly  con- 
versing with  the  mere  images  of  things,  and  that  just  so  far  as  the 
first  of  these  tendencies  is  kept  uppermost,  and  subordinates  the  other 
to  it,  he  is  in  his  honest  sound  position,  and  that  just  so  far  as  the 
lower  tendency  is  uppermost,  he  becomes  a  mere  shadow-pursuer  and 
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shadow-fighter,  which  is  the  soul  of  Socrates's  doctrine.  It  was  not 
adopted  as  a  scheme  to  supplant  another  scheme ;  he  stumbled  upon 
it  as  a  fact  which  he  could  no  more  gainsay  than  any  one  for 
which  he  had  the  evidence  of  his  senses — a  fact  which  was,  let  it  be 
explained  as  it  would,  and  must  be  recognised  in  all  our  dealings  with 
ourselves  or  with  other  men. 

1 1 .  There  was  one  young  man  in  Athens  whom  Socrates  regarded  Alcibiades 
with  an  intense  affection.     In  him  the  qualities  of  the  Greek  were  Jjj®  AytEerSian. 
exhibited  in  their  highest  perfection.     Creative  power,  skill  in  the  character, 
management  of  words,  personal  beauty,  fascination  of  manner,  were 

all  united  in  him.  The  love  which  Socrates  bore  him  shows  how 
thoroughly  he  sympathised  with  the  feelings  which  he  regarded  with 
most  fear,  and  in  which  he  saw  all  possibilities  of  evil.  If  Alcibiades 
could  have  learnt  to  see  that  there  was  a  right  and  a  wrong,  that  to 
walk  in  a  line  not  to  devise  one — to  perceive,  not  to  create — is  man's 
business,  the  whole  history  of  Athens  might  have  been  different.  No 
doubt  there  must  have  been  critical  moments  in  the  life  of  this  youth, 
when  he  confessed  to  himself  that  there  was  something  that  was 
more  worth  seeking  than  dominion.  No  doubt  there  were  moments 
when  the  feeling  that  he  too  had  a  guide  and  monitor  within  him 
whom  he  might  obey,  was  stronger  than  the  sense  of  power  and  the 
inclination  to  wrong-doing  which  accompanied  it.  But  Ahriman  pre- 
vailed over  Ormuzd :  Alcibiades  yielded  to  the  darker  power  within 
which  was  tempting  him  continually  to  glorify  his  own  intellect — to 
use  the  mighty  gifts  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  country  and  of  himself.  Then  all  the  skill  which  he 
had  seen  his  master  exercising  in  word-fighting  became  his  curse.  It 
was  an  instrument  of  mighty  mischief  in  his  hands.  Having  once 
parted  with  the  moral  purpose  at  which  Socrates  was  aiming,  that 
which  he  received  from  him  became  indeed  sophistry  of  the  worst 
kind.  It  taught  him  to  act  more  effectually  upon  the  maxim,  that 
all  order  and  society  had  been  invented  some  time  or  other  by  the 
strongest  or  the  cunningest,  and  that  what  they  invented  they  could 
pull  down. 

12.  This,  says  our  recent  historian  of  Greece,  was  not  the  sophis-  The  mere 
tical  teaching.     The  Sophists  merely  intended  to  fit  Athenian  young  «rt  of 
men  for  the  purposes  of  civil  life.     Their  aim  was  not  so  high  a  one 

as  that  of  Socrates,  but  it  was  far  from  a  bad  aim.  We  believe  that 
Socrates  would  have  answered,  "  Either  it  is  this  aim  that  I  am 
setting  before  myself,  or  it  must  be  a  bad  aim.  All  my  own  teaching, 
my  own  influence,  if  it  has  not  this  aim,  is  bad  teaching,  bad  influence. 
My  elenchus  is  nothing  better  in  itself  than  the  logic  or  rhetoric  of  any 
other  professor.  If  it  is  merely  taken  up  as  a  more  skilful  or  inge- 
nious art,  it  will  be  worse ;  for  its  purpose  is  to  lead  men  into  the 
apprehension  of  that  which  is — to  sift  and  separate  that  which  is  from 
its  shapes  and  counterfeits,  from  that  which  is  not.  The  Sophists  are 
destroying  the  heart  and  soul  of  my  countrymen,  because  they  are 
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continually  leading  them  to  think  that  what  they  want  is  an  art  which 
shall  enable  them  to  do  or  to  make,  when  what  they  actually  want 
is  a  science,  a  means  of  seeing  that  which  they  did  not  make,  that 
which  lies  beneath  all  our  doings,  which  is  at  the  root  of  our  own- 
selves." 

13.  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  in  what  sense  knowledge 
seemed  to    Socrates  the   basis    of  morality.      Those    who   suppose 
that  he  meant  to  exalt  the  human  faculties  and  to  make  them  the 
grounds  of  virtue  and  of  truth,  do  not  merely  mistake,  but  invert 
his  meaning.     To  destroy  the  worship  of  power,  and  especially  of 
intellectual  power,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  his  life. 
And  in  nothing  did  he  show  this  more  than  in  his  doctrine  respecting 
the  relation  of  knowledge  to  morality.      As  the  outward  eye  sees  cer- 
tain objects,  and  is  good  for  nothing  except  as  it  sees  them,  so  the 
inward  eye  perceives  certain  objects,  and  is  good  for  nothing  except  as 
it  sees  them.     The  objects  are  there.     It  is  the  whole  blessing  of  the 
man  to  behold  them ;  as  he  beholds  them  he  is  like  them,  but  they 
are,  not   the  variable   functions   of  his  mind,   but  the  eternal,  un- 
changeable principles  and  grounds  of  it.     A  notice  of  Socrates  is  only 
an  occasion  for  indicating  this  faith ;  in  speaking  of  his  great  disciple, 
we  must  strive  to  expound  it. 

14.  Socrates  then  was,  we  conceive,  as  he  said  himself,  a  philoso- 
pher, a  philosopher  and  nothing  else — a  philosopher  in  the  most  strict 
sense  of  the  word — a  philosopher  who  helps  us  better  than  any  one 
else   to   know   what  philosophy  is.      He   never   imagines   that   his 
philosophy  contains  or  provides  its  own  object.     He  is  the  wisest  of 
men,  as  the  oracle  said,  because  he  knows  nothing ;  that  is  to  say, 
because  he  brings  nothing  with  him,  but  acknowledges  or  recognises 
that  which  presents  itself  to  him.     When  he  speaks  of  the  dignity  of 
the  philosopher,   he  means  us  to  understand  the  dignity  of  a  man 
who  does  not  exalt  himself,  who  does  not  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
the  thing  which  he  is  examining,  who  has  the  simplest,  most  open 
eye  for  receiving  light,  whencesoever  it  shall  come.     That  there  is  a 
source  of  light  from  whence  it  does  come,  and  that  this  light  is  con- 
nected with  man,  is  a  principle  assumed,  if  it  is  ever  so  imperfectly 
developed,  in  all  his  words  and  acts. 

15.  How  can  such  a  man,  it  has  often  been  asked,  have  been 
compelled  to  drink  hemlock  ?     Must  not  the  restored  democracy  of 
Athens  have  been  worse,  and  more  intolerant,  than  any  power  which 
ever  existed  on  the  earth  ?     Mr.  Grote  answers,  we  think,  most  reason- 
ably, that  the  wonder  is  how  such  a  man  should  have  been  suffered 
to  go  on  teaching  for  so  long.     No  state,  he  adds,  ever  showed  so 
much  tolerance  for  differences  of  opinion  as  Athens.      We  would 
make  an  addition  to  this  statement.      If  it  had  been  possible  to 
regard  Socrates  merely  as  an  utterer  of  peculiar  opinions,  as  one  of 
the  Greek  Sophists  or  professors,  he  might  still  have  taught  with 
impunity.     Anytus  and  Meletus  might  have  had  their  own  special 
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causes  of  dislike  to  him ;  his  connexion  with  Critias  or  Alcibiades 
might  have  awakened  suspicion  in  different  minds ;  the  ridicule 
of  comedians  might  have  kept  up  an  habitual  prejudice  against  him  ; 
but  the  tolerance  of  the  Athenian  people  would  have  triumphed.  He 
would  have  been  acquitted  on  the  count  of  corrupting  the  minds  of 
the  youth,  as  well  as  on  that  of  introducing  new  da?mons.  But  there 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  limit  to  the  indulgence  of  those 
who  regard  all  opinions  as  equally  possible.  If  a  man  positively 
denies  that  he  is  proclaiming  an  opinion,  if  he  speaks  of  the  possibility 
of  knowing,  of  the  duty  of  distinguishing,  of  a  truth  which  men  do  not 
create,  and  which  does  not  change  with  the  changes  of  our  intellect — he 
comes  under  quite  a  different  category  from  the  promulger  of  opinions ; 
he  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  mercy.  Tolerant  people,  on  the  very  The 
ground  of  their  tolerance,  feel  bound  to  silence  or  to  crash  him. 
What  business  has  he  to  insult  the  opinions  of  other  men ;  to  tell  all  opinions, 
them  that  there  is  something  which  it  is  dangerous  for  them  not  to  "J^erof 
see ;  that  there  are  falsehoods  clinging  to  their  lives  which  they  ought  truth, 
to  cast  off?  It  is  long  indeed  before  a  thoroughly  good-natured  man 
can  persuade  himself  that  any  one  has  reached  this  height  of  crimi- 
nality. All  pity  will  be  shown  to  his  fanaticism  as  long  as  it  is 
possible.  He  will  be  treated  in  spite  of  himself  as  a  sectarian  teacher 
propounding  a  particular  opinion.  But  if  he  continues  with  incurable 
pertinacity,  as  Socrates  did,  to  assert  that  he  is  not  a  Sophist,  not  the 
putter  forth  of  a  certain  theory,  it  is  evident  that  tolerant  men  must — 
experience  shows  that  they  will — resort,  though  reluctantly,  to  the  \ 
same  racks,  dungeons,  and  poison-cups,  which  bigots  are  wont  to  em- 
ploy. For  it  comes  to  this :  if  the  teacher  is  right  in  what  he  says, 
he  must  be  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor ;  the  city  must  honour 
him  above  all  its  citizens.  When  the  judges  had  condemned  Socrates 
to  death,  they  asked  him,  according  to  Athenian  custom,  what  milder 
sentence  he  would  propose  for  himself.  He  answered,  "A  public 
support  in  the  Prytanaeum."  Though  they  might  be  offended  at  his 
audacity,  their  consciences  told  them  that  this  was  the  real  alternative. 
Not  being  prepared  to  take  it,  they  allowed  the  sentence  to  be  exe- 
cuted ;  so  assuredly  choosing  a  course  immeasurably  more  honourable 
to  Socrates,  and  more  instructive  to  after  ages. 

16.  We  must  be  careful  of  separating  the  discourse  of  Socrates  The 
after  his  condemnation  from  the  course  of  his  life  which  preceded  it.  discourse  °f 
His  faith  in  a  future  state  is  often  put  forward  as  a  characteristic  immortality, 
which  distinguished  him  from  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  and  of  the 
pagan   world.     Now,  no  one  refers  more  frequently  than   Socrates 
himself  to  the  old  stories  which  express  this  faith;  to  .^Eacus  and 
Rhadamanthus,  the  functions  that  were  attributed  to  them,  the  souls 
upon  which  they  passed  judgment.     Evidently  he  believed  that  the 
essence  of  these  stories  was  true ;  that  they  did  set  forth  the  fact  of  a 
correspondence  between  the  condition    of  men   hereafter  and    their 
condition  here.     As  in  other  cases,  he  received  the  teaching  of  those 
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who  had  gone  before  him  ;  but  he  asked  himself  what  that  teaching 
meant,  and  how  it  concerned  him.  His  countrymen  believed  that, 
somehow  or  other,  they  should  be  judged  hereafter  by  what  they  had 
done  here;  that  some  particle  of  themselves  would  suffer  a  vague 
punishment  or  enjoy  a  vague  happiness.  He  was  fixed  in  the  con- 
viction that  a  man's  blessedness  consists  in  knowing  that  which  is,  in 
having  his  soul  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  this  knowledge ;  that  his 
misery  consists  in  being  without  it,  in  being  given  up  to  dreams  and 
unrealities.  He  hoped  that  what  he  had  desired  to  know  here  he 
should  know ;  he  sought  for  arguments  to  convince  himself  that,  how- 
ever the  accidents  which  surrounded  him  might  change,  he  himself 
should  continue,  and  being  more  disengaged  and  purified  from  the 
corruptions  and  restraints  of  which  he  had  been  conscious  here,  should 
be  able  to  converse  with  the  perfect  Wisdom  and  Goodness.  Socrates 
did  not  tell  his  disciples  that  his  future  life  was  to  be  separate  from 
his  life  here ;  it  was  the  continuation  and  unfolding  of  that  life  which 
he  looked  for.  He  felt  that  his  eyes  had  been  partially  opened,  that 
they  would  be  opened  more  perfectly,  that  he  should  still,  and  always, 
be  a  seeker  after  wisdom ;  but  that  wisdom  would  meet  him  and 
embrace  him,  and  ever  reveal  to  him  new  treasures,  which  would 
awaken  in  him  ever  fresh  longings,  and  would  continually  satisfy  them. 
The  seeker  of  wisdom,  who  passed  here  for  a  pursuer  of  shadows, 
would  grasp  substance ;  the  seeker  of  wealth  and  power,  who  passed 
here  for  a  pursuer  of  substance,  would  grasp  a  shadow. 

The  Socrates       17.  The  hints  which  we  have  thrown  out  may,  we  think,  enable 
Clauds.         our  readers  to  reconcile  the  three  documents  which  we  possess  con- 
cerning the  life  of  Socrates.      If  we  look  first  at  the  Aristophanic 
portrait,   we  shall  find  that  it  is  indeed  a  broad  and  extravagant 
caricature,  but  drawn  by  a  consummate  artist,  who,  even  in  distorting 
the  expression  of  his  original,  shows  that  he  has  studied  it.     We 
could  not  consistently  bestow  this  praise  upon  him  if  he  had,  as  some 
of  his   commentators   pretend,    represented   Socrates   as   a   natural 
philosopher.     But  the  name  of  the  play  of  which  he  is  the  hero  is 
almost  the  only  excuse  for  such  a  notion.     And  who  that  knows  any- 
thing of  the  genius  of  Aristophanes,  or  of  the  delicacy  of  the  Athenian 
taste,  will  suspect  him  of  perpetrating,  or  his  audience  of  tolerating, 
the  wretched  conceit  that  a  man  worships  the  clouds,  because  he  is 
fond  of  gazing  at  the  stars  ?     Far  rather  the  airy  nymphs  whom  the 
philosopher  is  said  to  have  substituted  for  the  gods  of  his  country,  are 
the  patronesses  of  those  attempts  to  catch  the  thin,  delicate,  evanes- 
cent meanings  and  shadows  of  the  meanings  of  words  which  might  so 
plausibly  be  imputed  to  one  who  estimated  philology  highly  for  its 
own  sake,  and  found  it  so  indispensable  a  weapon  in  his  warfare  with 
Socrates  not   the  Sophists.     The  basket,  too,  in  which  the  philosopher  is  found 
represented   jiailging  between  heaven  and  earth,  because  he  wishes  to  mingle  his 
Aristophanes  thoughts  with  the  congenial  air,  indicates  no  sort  of  apprehension  on 
of  Physic?.1    the  part  of  the  poet  that  Socrates  looked  upon  himself  as  a  mere 
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particle  of  the  general  life  of  the  world,  and  desired  to  be  reunited 
with  his  native  element;  but,  on  the  contrary,  points  to  that  doctrine 
of  the  withdrawment  of  the  spirit  from  the  phantasms  of  the  world, 
which  we  have  spoken  of  as  forming  so  capital  an  article  in  the 
moral  creed  of  Socrates,  and  of  which  his  idea  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  soul  after  death  is  only  the  expansion  and  fulfilment. 
The  maps  and  geometrical  instruments  which  the  old  Athenian  found 
in  the  phrontisterium  partly  prove  that  illustrations  from  subjects 
with  which  the  education  of  the  Athenian  youth  made  them  familiar, 
were  frequently  in  the  philosopher's  mouth,  and  partly  seem  intended 
as  a  joke  at  the  Socratic  attempt  to  reduce  morality  to  a  science.  The 
dialogue  respecting  the  cause  of  thunder  is  evidently  intended  far 
more  as  a  caricature  of  the  philosopher's  method  of  discourse  than  as 
an  exposition  of  any  of  his  particular  opinions  ;  the  chief  object  being 
to  leave  an  impression  on  the  hearer's  mind  that  Socrates  substituted 
some  special  daemon  of  his  own  (which  the  poet,  to  keep  his  meta- 
phors consistent,  and  to  strike  an  oblique  blow  at  the  really  physical 
speculators,  calls  ATvog)  for  Jupiter.  It  is  necessary  to  make  these 
remarks  in  justification  of  Aristophanes,  for  if  in  these  parts  of  his 
play  he  has  wished  to  represent  Socrates  as  a  naturalist,  the  whole 
plot  of  it  is  absurd  and  inappropriate.  Why  should  Strepsiades  go 
to  a  natural  philosopher  that  he  may  learn  how  to  cheat  his  creditors  ?/ 
or  how  should  such  a  teacher  give  Pheidippides  lessons  in  beating  his 
father  ?  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  whole  play — the 
contest  between  the  just  and  the  unjust  principle — is  at  once  decisive 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Aristophanes.  The  ingenious  satirist,  with  the 
quick,  intuitive  discernment  which  might  be  expected  from  an 
Athenian,  and  such  an  Athenian,  has  perceived  the  conflict  between 
an  uplooking  and  a  downlooking  mind  to  be  the  most  characteristic 
and  important  peculiarity  of  the  system  he  was  ridiculing. 

18.  The  one  point  in  the  life  of  Socrates  of  which  Aristophanes  TheSocrates 
shows  himself  to  have  been  utterly  ignorant  is  the  object  of  it,  and 
this  is  the  one  point  upon  which  Xenophon  is  anxious  to  give  us 
information.  This  worthy  disciple  is  too  anxious  to  show  us  Socrates 
in  his  dignity,  and  therefore  we  miss  the  hearty  humorist,  who  may 
be  seen,  though  disguised,  in  the  comedian's  picture.  It  was  natural 
that  a  soldier  should  be  more  struck  with  the  positive  conclusions  at 
which  Socrates  arrived  upon  direct  practical  matters,  than  with  his 
method  of  arriving  at  them.  It  was  equally  natural  that  the  professed 
apologist  should  be  eager  to  exhibit  his  master  in  the  way  that  would 
be  most  intelligible  to  plain  persons,  who  h'ad  been  puzzled  with 
reports  of  his  strange  argumentations,  and  who  had  fancied  that  some 
great  mischief  must  lurk  in  them.  But  if  we  bear  these  facts  in 
mind,  and  look  upon  Xenophon  as  rather  the  expounder  of  the 
Socratic  discipline  than  of  the  man  himself,  or  of  his  principles,  we 
shall  probably  be  much  more  struck  with  the  agreements  than  with 
the  differences  between  him  and  the  other  biographers.  Homage  to 
an  invisible  guide  and  teacher,  the  distinction  between  the  principle  in 
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man  that  looks  upward  and  that  which  gravitates  to  the  earth,  the 
recognition  of  restraints  upon  the  animal  nature  as  means  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  true  man,  we  shall  find  in  every  page  of  the 
Memorabilia.  Standing  alone,  Xenophon  would  be  unsatisfactory, 
nay,  even  misleading.  His  Socrates  would  be  almost  as  much  a 
mere  bundle  of  fine  qualities  or  true  opinions  as  his  Cyrus.  But  he 
is  most  useful  in  giving  clearness  and  steadiness  to  the  apprehensions 
which  we  derive  from  other,  and,  on  the  whole,  better  sources.  We 
see  clearly  in  him  that  Socrates  did  from  first  to  last  keep  a  moral 
end  before  him.  We  see  that  he  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
practical  man.  And  this  discovery,  instead  of  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  interpret  the  accounts  of  him  which  some  think  inconsistent 
with  it,  renders  those  accounts  more  intelligible  and  more  consistent 
with  themselves,  than  we  should  otherwise  have  thought  them. 
The  19.  In  the  Socrates  of  Plato  we  find  both  the  Aristophanic  and 

*^e  Xenophontic  Socrates — the  mere  humorist  and  debater,  and  the 
mere  moralist,  uniting  to  form  the  real  man.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  brilliant  imagination  of  this  philosopher  created  a  hero 
between  whom  and  the  actual  Socrates  there  were,  perhaps,  very  few 
points  of  resemblance.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
vindicate  Plato  from  the  charge  of  a  brilliant,  and  more  than  a  bril- 
liant, imagination.  But  two  meanings  may  be  given  to  this  word. 
If  it  signifies  a  contempt  of  reason  and  probability,  the  gift,  we 
apprehend,  must  belong  in  a  much  lower  degree  to  Plato  than  to 
those  who  conceive  it  possible  for  a  person  living  in  the  very  city 
wherein  Socrates  had  been  for  years  walking  and  talking,  to  have 
palmed  upon  his  countrymen  a  false  or  fantastic  image  of  him.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  by  imagination  we  understand  the  power  of  giving 
to  that  which  would  be  otherwise  a  mere  shadow,  substance  and  life, 
it  must  surely  be  a  most  serviceable  ally  to  him  who  would  collect 
and  harmonize  the  remembrances  of  an  actual  character  no  less  than 
to  him  who  would  call  into  being  one  that  never  existed.  Strong 
affection  may  supersede  the  necessity  of  such  a  faculty  in  a  mere 
biographer,  or  rather,  perhaps,  may  awaken  it.  But  one  who  has 
not  only  to  describe  the  thoughts,  words,  and  acts  of  a  friend,  but  to 
show  how  they  bore  upon  the  state  of  his  country,  and  how  they  will 
bear  upon  men's  speculations  and  lives  for  ages  to  come,  has  need 
that  no  ordinary  measure  of  this  faculty  should  be  imparted  to  him. 
This  is  the  work  of  Plato.  It  was  Socrates,  as  the  guide  into  a 
particular  line  and  course  of  thought,  whom  he  proposed  to  exhibit. 
But  in  order  to  do  this,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be 
brought  livingly  before  us,  that  we  should  see  not  his  opinions,  but 
himself;  that  we  should  be  able  to  trace  the  workings  of  his  mind, 
to  see  how  he  acted  upon  others  and  they  upon  him.  By  any  other 
means  Plato  would  have  been  unable  to  give  us  the  true  Socrates ; 
and  without  presenting  us  the  true  Socrates,  he  could  never  have 
brought  out  with  any  clearness  and  distinctness  the  different  sides  of 
his  own  philosophy. 
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SECTION  III. 
THE  SOCRATICS. 

1.  The  immediate  outgrowths  of  the  Socratic  philosophy  and  dis-  The 
cipline  were  three  schools,  ordinarily  distinguished  as  the  Cyrenaic,  ^JJ 
Cynic,  and  Megaric.     These  may  be  said  to  be  the  parents  of  the  Arist 
most  conspicuous  theories  with  which  later  Greece  was  occupied.  Hege 
The  Cyrenaic  doctrine,  having  mingled  with  a  tributary  stream  flowing  Anniceris. 
from  the  physics  of  Democritus,  terminated  in  Epicurism.    The  Cynic 
combined  with  the  Megarian  to  constitute  Stoicism.     The  Megarian 
moreover,  contributed  one  element  to  the  important  speculations  which 

had  their  home  at  a  much  later  period  at  Alexandria.  It  is  interesting, 
therefore,  to  trace  the  leading  thoughts  of  each,  and  to  show  how  they 
originated  with  Socrates. 

2.  Aristippus  of  Gyrene  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  singularly  Aristippus, 
easy,  happy  temperament.     Pleasures  excited  him  not,  pains  passed  flounslAe(L 
lightly  over  him.     Few  men,  one  would  have  thought,  would  have 

had  less  sympathy  with  Socrates,  who  was  a  hard  fighter  all  his  life 
long  with  himself  and  with  the  world.  Nevertheless  this  earnest 
thinker  had  charms  even  for  Aristippus.  Socrates  said  that  we  are 
not  to  yield  to  circumstances,  but  are  the  masters  of  them ;  and  the 
light  spirit  which  no  circumstance  affected  or  oppressed  found  an 
interpretation  for  the  maxim  in  his  own  experience.  The  perturbations 
and  restlessness  of  the  thoughtless,  unrecollected  man  were  frequent 
topics  for  the  pity  and  warnings  of  Socrates ;  could  there  be  a  more 
natural  inference  than  that  freedom  from  annoyance,  a  dismissal  of  all 
careful  and  turbulent  anxieties,  is  the  great  end  of  philosophy  ?  In 
addition  to  these,  the  well-known  commonplaces  of  his  master's 
discourse,  Aristippus  could  no  doubt  quote  authentic  fragments  of  his 
conversations,  in  which  he  had  seemed  to  assume  pleasure  as  the  end 
of  life,  and  to  adjust  his  other  maxims  to  this  conclusion.  He  could 
tell,  we  may  be  sure,  of  cases  in  which  Socrates,  addressing  himself 
to  his  own  lazy,  voluptuous  habits  of  mind,  and  reprehending  them, 
had  yet  seemed  to  make  it  his  object  to  prove,  not  that  they  were 
leading  to  a  wrong  end,  but  that  they  were  ill-chosen  means  for  ac- 
complishing that  end.  Aristippus,  therefore,  easily  persuaded  himself 
that  he  had  a  good  title  to  call  himself  a  Socratic,  nay,  that  he  was 
the  best  and  most  complete  interpreter  of  the  Socratic  views,,  when 
he  announced  the  great  discovery  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  ulti- 
mate principles  of  human  life ;  that  the  pursuit  of  the  one  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  other  is  and  must  be  the  business  of  every  man. 
Whatever  honour  belongs  to  the  first  formal  promulgator  of  a  doctrine  His  excuse 
which  has  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  philosophy  of  all  ages  JSifseif  ag 
as  this,  must  in  all  justice  be  given  to  Aristippus.  *  That  in  which  he  disciple  of 
is  distinguished  from  later  and  less  practical  reasoners  of  the  same  Sociates< 
class  is  in  the  distinct  and  honest  assertion  that  the  momentary,  con- 
crete gratification,  and  not  the  complex  notion  of  happiness,  is  and 
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must  be  the  object  of  men's  desires  and  labours.  It  was  easy  for 
Aristippus  to  adjust  some  other  portions  of  the  Socratic  creed  to  this 
doctrine.  If  the  choice  of  what  is  agreeable,  and  the  rejection  of  what 
is  disagreeable,  be  the  great  virtue  of  the  human  soul,  how  con- 
veniently might  the  language  of  Socrates  respecting  the  connection  of 
virtue  with  reason  and  knowledge  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
new  sect !  Of  course  it  is  the  intellectual  faculty  which  prefers  and 
discards,  and  why  should  not  these  acts  of  judgment  be  the  same 
with  those  acts  of  reason,  that  perception  of  what  is  and  what  is  not, 
to  which  the  master  had  so  constantly  referred?  And  as  for  the 
apparent  self-restraint  and  bodily  privations  of  Socrates,  these  were  in 
no  real  contradiction  to  the  Cyrenaic  theory,  which  admits,  of  course, 
all  varieties  of  taste,  and  may  well  permit  one  man  to  seek  mental 
pleasure  at  the  expense  of  corporeal,  another  corporeal  at  the  loss  of 
mental.  This  school  underwent  several  changes.  In  the  hands  of 
Theodoras  pleasure  and  pain  ceased  to  be  real  outward  objects,  and 
self-seeking  and  self-glorification  became  the  defined,  acknowledged 
ends  of  the  wise  man.  In  Hegesias  the  hope  of  attaining  pleasure 
is  exchanged  for  a  mere  invention  of  contrivances  to  avoid  pain. 
Anniceris  seems  to  have  taken  off  the  rough  edges  of  the  doctrine, 
and  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  its  merging  in  the  more  general 
notions  about  happiness  which  were  matured  by  Epicurus. 

3.  The  Cynic  school — as  it  presents  itself  in  the  persons  of  Anti- 
sthenes, its  founder,  and  Diogenes,  its  only  very  notorious  disciple — is 
the  formal  opposite  of  the  Cyrenaic.  Yet  they  added  one  to  the 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  old  maxim,  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has 
observed  to  be  of  all  maxims  the  most  pregnant  for  the  philosopher 
and  the  philosophical  historian,  "  Extremes  meet."  Both,  in  fact, 
started  from  the  same  Socratic  maxim ;  both  may  probably  have 
alleged  the  same  discourses  in  vindication  of  their  system.  The  wise 
man  should  not  submit  to  circumstances,  but  rule  them,  said  Aris- 
tippus ;  his  whole  business  is  to  arrange  his  circumstances  that  they 
may  produce  the  maximum  of  pleasure  and  the  minimum  of  pain.  A 
man  is  to  be  superior  to  his  circumstances,  said  Antisthenes,  and 
therefore  he  is  by  all  means  to  overcome  his  sensibility  to  pleasure  or 
pain,  and  endeavour  to  live  solely  within  himself,  cultivating  that 
nobler  part  of  him  which  is  not  affected  by  outward  impulses  and  im- 
pressions. If  the  first  could  allege  passages  from  the  discourses  of 
Socrates  in  support  of  his  theory,  the  latter  could  more  confidently 
appeal  to  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  to  his  habitual  endeavours  after 
a  victory  over  mere  sensations.  The  Cynics  were,  in  fact,  more  dis- 
ciplinarians than  doctrinists.  They  had  a  hard  dogmatism  of  their 
own,  but  they  were  much  more  ambitious  to  show  their  own  in- 
difference to  passing  accidents  than  to  discover  principles  and  reasons 
for  such  an  indifference.  Of  the  two  professors  of  the  school  Anti- 
sthenes seems  to  have  been  the  honester,  Diogenes  the  more  original. 
The  first  was  hard  and  narrow,  but  apparently  sincere ;  the  second 
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was  an  ostentatious  coxcomb,  from  whose  proud  and  insolent  spirit 
were  emitted  now  and  then  sparks  of  what  might  have  been  genius, 
if  it  had  been  accompanied  with  simplicity  of  character  and  a  true 
purpose. 

4.  Euclides  of  Megara  was  unquestionably  a  more  sagacious  and  The 
subtle  man  than  any  of  those  we  have  named.     He  was  attracted  to 
Socrates  by  no  hope,  either  of  obtaining  a  theory  respecting  life,  or  of  Eu 
discovering  a  scheme  of  self-culture,  but  by  his  unrivalled  skill  in  dis- 
putation.     Had  Euclides  lived  thirty  years  earlier,  he  would  have  stiipo. 
been  an  Eleatic,  or  else  a  Sophist.     But  in  nothing  is  the  effect  of 

the  Socratic  teaching,  and  the  change  it  had  wrought  upon  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  more  remarkable  than  in  the  moral  tone  which  it 
imparted  to  the  thoughts  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
debaters  merely.  To  argue  was  the  taste  and  the  vocation  of  the 
Megarian  school,  but  their  arguments  were  all  irresistibly  drawn  to 
the  question,  "  What  is  the  Good?"  In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  they 
were  naturally  led  to  those  pregnant  positions  of  Socrates  respecting 
evil,  as  a  departure  from,  and  rebellion  against,  what  is,  which  con- 
stituted, as  we  have  seen,  the  ultimate,  and,  in  one.  way,  the  most 
characteristic  part  of  his  philosophy.  This  principle,  in  fact,  dis- 
joined from  all  the  living  processes  by  which  Socrates  had  arrived  at 
it,  and  by  which  he  sought  to  make  other  men  conscious  of  it,  and 
exhibited  in  naked  opposition  to  all  other  ideas  of  virtue  or  goodness, 
constituted  the  Megarian  doctrine.  All  their  labours  were  employed 
in  disproving  the  obvious  and  apparently  irresistible  opinion,  that 
those  things  whereof  the  senses  give  us  information  are  the  most  real 
and  certain.  We  have  heard  how  Zeno  defended  the  doctrine  of  his 
friend  and  master  Parmenides  by  showing  the  utter  instability  of 
sensible  presumptions  and  conclusions.  The  Megarian  school  adopted 
the  same  method.  The  difference  lay  in  the  characters  of  the  respective 
periods ;  the  purpose  of  Zeno  was  to  support  the  metaphysical  idea 
of  Oneness, — of  the  Megarian,  to  support  the  moral  idea  of  absolute, 
unchangeable  Being. 

5.  The    history    of    this    school    is    melancholy   and   instructive.  Degeneracy 
Euclides,  though  the  bias  of  his  mind  was  to  disputation,  felt  the 
grandeur  of  the  moral  lessons  which  he  had  learned  from  Socrates.     In 
Eubulides  positive  faith  was  superseded  by  delight  in  his  own  subtlety, 

and  in  the  confutation  of  antagonist  arguments.  The  mere  forms  of 
the  understanding,  apart  from  all  vital  principles  or  results,  were  the 
objects  of  admiration  and  reverence  to  Diodorus  Cronos.  Lastly, 
Stiipo  seems  to  have  lost  the  characteristic  idea  of  the  Megarian 
school  altogether,  while  he  carried  its  characteristic  infirmity  to  its 
greatest  height.  Not  to  establish  the  existence  of  objective  truth,  but 
to  show  how  an  intellect  may  be  formed  which  shall  be  most  im- 
passive to  influences  from  without,  and  least  disturbed  by  affections 
from  within,  was  his  problem.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Zeno  of  Cittium, 
the  author  of  Stoicism. 
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The  dream 
of  Socrate  >. 


Plato's  early 
life. 


The  paucity 
of  facts 
concerning 
his  life. 


SECTION  IV. 
PLATO. 

1.  Once  upon  a  time,  the  biographer  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
reports,1  Socrates  dreamed  a  dream.     He  found  an  unfledged  cygnet 
upon  his  knee.     In  a  few  moments  it  became  winged  and  flew  away, 
uttering  a  very  sweet  sound.     The  next  day  a  young  man  came  to 
him,  who  was  said  to  reckon  Solon  among  his  nearer  ancestors,  and 
looked  back  through  him  to  Codrus  and  to  the  god  Poseidon.     The 
name  of  this  young  man  was  Plato. 

2.  Before  he  came  to  Socrates,  this  youth  had  been  a  writer  of 
dithyrambics,  and   songs,    and   tragedies.      He   had   studied   under 
Ariston,  the  Argive,  a  celebrated  wrestler.     Some  say  that  he  won 
his  name  from  the  breadth  of  his   chest,  and  that  he  gained  a  prize 
for   wrestling  at  the   Isthmian   games.     But,   whatever   his   earlier 
studies  may  have  been,  the  day  in  which  he  settled  on  the  knees  of 
Socrates  was  the  one  which  determined  the  course   of  his  after-life. 
Nothing  that  he  had  learnt  before  that  time  was  assuredly  wasted,  but 
the  discourses  of  Socrates  gave  his  studies  a  meaning  and  a  direction. 
From  him  Plato  learnt  to  understand  himself,  and  thence  to  under- 
stand his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.    From  him  he  learnt  what 
it  behoved  a  Greek  to  seek  for,  what  it  behoved  a  man  to  seek  for, 
what  perils  and  temptations  beset  the  one  and  the  other  if  he  enters 
upon  the  search. 

3.  So  completely  has  Plato  identified  himself  with  his  master,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  with  any  certainty  the  events  and  circum- 
stances of  his  own  life.     Less  is  recorded  of  him  than  of  many  of  the 
most  insignificant  of  Greek  sophists.     What  is  recorded  rests  upon 
very  unsatisfactory  evidence.     The  epistles  which  are  called  by  his 
name  have  long  been  rejected  as  spurious,  though  some  fragments  of 
information  respecting  him  may  be  derived  from  them.     The  most 
interesting  of  these  concern  his  expeditions  into  Sicily,  his  connection 
with  the  elder  tyrant  Dionysius,  his  experiments  for  the  reformation 
of  the  younger,  his  hope  of  realizing  some  ideal  polity  through  the 
influence  of  a  dissolute  and  worthless  tyrant,  his  direct  influence  upon 
the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  stern  aristocrat,  the  conspirator,  the 
despot  Dion.     Though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  arrange  the  parts  of 
this  history,  we  may  perhaps  admit  that  Plato  had  an  intense  longing 
to  prove  that  he  was  no  mere  dreamer ;  that  what  he  believed  was 
capable  of  realization.     We  have  not  enough  facts  to  point  a  moral 
respecting  the  infirmity  of  a  noble  mind  in  yielding  to  the  hope  of 
great  results  through  such  instruments.     He  may  never  have  enter- 
tained any  flattering  expectations,  but  may  simply,  and  perhaps  reluc- 
tantly, have  fulfilled  a  task  that  was  imposed  upon  him.     How  far  it 
was  necessary  that  his  polity  should  be  tried  in   Syracuse,  or  any- 
where else,  in  order  that  the  truth  of  its  principles  might  be  tested 
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we  may  understand  better  when  we  have  considered  what  that  polity 
was.  The  question  which  immediately  concerns  us  is,  whether  Plato, 
when  he  became  fledged,  flew  away  into  the  air,  and  left  his  master 
upon  the  earth,  as  some  have  fancied,  and  as  the  old  tradition  seems 
to  intimate,  or  whether  he  was  the  truest  and  most  faithful  expounder 
of  his  master's  doctrines,  the  true  Socratic,  because  he  was  not  the 
founder  of  a  Socratic  system,  but  a  living  arid  original  investigator. 

4.  Plato  conversed  with  both  Aristippus  and  Antisthenes.     With  Relation 
Euclides  he  enjoyed  a  closer  intimacy  than  with  either  of  them,  for  to  soSl? the 
Megara  he  and  other  disciples  fled  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  when  schools  and 
it  seemed  less  safe  to  dwell  in  Athens.     It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  Plato> 

the  direction  of  his  own  thoughts  was  determined  by  his  observation 
of  these  three  men,  for  it  is  a  notion  apparently  well  supported  by 
internal  evidence  that  his  Phcedrus  and  his  Laches  were  written  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  master.  Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had 
very  early  noticed  the  tendency  in  his  different  fellow-disciples  to 
adopt  certain  sentences  which  fell  from  their  teacher's  lips,  and  from 
these  to  form  systems  and  schools,  and  that  he  had  considered  very 
deeply  whether  there  were  no  course  by  which  he  might  escape  from 
the  like  temptation.  If  Socrates  had  compounded  his  creed  out  of 
the  different  systems  then  prevalent  in  Greece,  it  could  surprise  no 
one  that  the  elements  thus  artificially  put  together  should  reassert 
their  independence,  and  in  some  new  shape,  perhaps,  be  claimed  as 
the  property  of  the  minds  to  which  they  were  severally  most  adapted. 
Everything  that  he  had  seen  of  his  master  made  this  supposition 
impossible.  Whether  he  had  studied  the  doctrines  of  other  schools  or 
no,  it  is  evident  that  every  thought  which  he  uttered  came  fresh  and 
living  from  himself,  or,  rather,  was  the  united  fruit  of  his  own  re- 
flections and  of  those  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  conversed.  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  been  able  to  minister  to  other  minds,  because 
he  knew  so  well  what  was  passing  in  his  own,  and  had  sought  out 
every  principle  as  the  solution  of  an  actual  difficulty.  But  it  is  fair 
to  suppose  that  every  philosopher  is  in  some  sort  an  inquirer  into  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind,  nay  that  his  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  is 
sincere,  is  an  exhibition  of  his  own  mind.  How  then  was  Socrates, 
who  was  so  remarkably  himself,  preserved  from  that  narrowness  and 
exclusiveness  into  which  Aristippus  and  Antisthenes,  both  sincere 
men  in  their  way,  had  obviously  fallen  ? 

5.  Plato  could  only  answer  the  question  by  supposing  that  it  was  HOW  Socrates 
the  healthy  habit  of  always  connecting  his  own  thoughts  with  outward  escaped 
circumstances,  and  with  the  puzzles  of  the  age  in  which  he  was  living,  "nd'the  6SS 
which  prevented  the  Socratic  doctrines,  in  their  owner's  hands,  from  temPtat|on 

.    ,  .,  rj,,         ,     .  •  i  to  theorize. 

ever  stagnating  into  a  mere  theory,  Ine  obvious  resource  for  making 
a  philosophy  complete  and  general,  and  suited  to  all  times,  was  to 
strip  it  of  those  accidental  features  which  had  adapted  it  so  happily 
to  a  particular  crisis.  Plato  was  convinced,  by  reflection  and  experi- 
ence, that  precisely  the  opposite  course  was  the  safe  one.  The  poetry 
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of  Homer  could  be  read  and  enjoyed  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  not 
because  it  stood  aloof  from  all  temporary  and  local  accidents,  but 
because  it  was  enveloped  in  them.  It  was  exactly  when  men  were 
presented  to  them  as  they  were  in  an  entirely  different  state  of  manners, 
that  they  were  able  to  realize  them  as  their  brethren  and  their 
countrymen.  ,  Reasons  will  no  doubt  occur  in  multitudes  to  the 
reader  why  the  analogy  of  poetry  is  inapplicable  to  philosophy ;  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  they  did  not  weigh  with  Plato.  No 
one  knew  so  well  as  he — no  one  felt  so  strongly — the  essential  dif- 
ference between  poetry  and  philosophy ;  he  even  was  betrayed  into 
exaggerations  in  his  attempt  practically  to  assert  it.  But  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  did  not  consist  in  this,  that  the  poet  obtains  immortality 
for  thoughts  which  he  utters  by  adapting  himself  to  the  feelings  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  philosopher  by  divesting  himself  of 
them  all.  He  thought  he  could  see  that  the  abandonment  of  all 
living  and  practical  sympathies,  the  attempt  to  divorce  himself  from 
human  interests,  gives  to  the  philosopher  that  narrow  and  bounded 
character  from  which  he  hopes  by  these  means  to  deliver  himself.  If, 
then,  Grecian  wisdom  was  not  to  retrograde  from  the  point  to  which 
Socrates  had  brought  it,  or  if  it  was  ever  to  become  useful  in  other 
countries  and  periods,  Plato  concluded  that  it  must  not  resolve  itself 
into  speculations  or  declamations  about  this  or  that  scheme  of  life, 
this  or  that  principle  of  action  or  pursuit,  but  must  be  content  to 
exhibit  itself  in  the  conversations  of  actual  men,  not  of  some  imaginary 
day,  but  of  that  day,  talking  about  the  matters  of  which  they  did  talk 
when  they  met  in  the  streets  or  at  their  feasts.  He  would  not  take 
the  least  pains  to  forget  the  people  among  whom  he  was  living,  or 
the  transactions  that  were  occupying  them,  or  adopt  any  more  uni- 
versal mode  of  thought  and  speech  than  that  which  was  common 
among  them. 

why  Plato  6.  The  Dialogue  of  Plato  is  not  then,  as  some  have  represented 
Dialogues'  ^'  an  art'st;ica^  invention,  in  which  the  philosopher  sacrificed  his 
severe  judgment  to  his  imagination,  or  to  a  desire  of  reputation  for 
dramatic  skill  with  his  contemporaries,  or  with  posterity,  or  to  the 
ambition  of  presenting  truths  in  an  agreeable  form.  It  is  evident 
that  he  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  mean  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
truths  with  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  possessed ;  and  that  he 
is  not  at  all  more  anxious  to  impress  any  one  principle  upon  his 
readers  than  this,  that  in  the  Dialogue,  rightly  used,  we  have  the  in- 
duction to  all  principles.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  Plato  should  be 
accused  of  sacrificing  the  interest  of  his  disciples  to  a  selfish  desire  of 
fame,  by  that  method  which  has  the  effect  of  leading  them  onwards 
step  by  step  in  self-inquiry ;  or  that  he  should  be  supposed  to  have 
used  this  as  a  way  of  conciliating  their  favour,  when,  in  fact,  it  has 
caused  more  conscious  vexation  and  irritation  to  every  superficial 
student  of  subsequent  days,  as  it  did  to  every  superficial  talker  of 
that  day,  than  any  which  his  genius  could  have  devised.  A  mere 
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artist  endeavours  to  carry  us  at  once  into  noble  contemplations,  which 
make  us  conscious  of  our  own  greatness  and  dignity.  It  is  Plato's 
desire  that  we  should  feel  our  own  way  into  these  contemplations, 
ascending  into  them  through  ragged  and  thorny  paths,  discovering  how 
many  frivolous  difficulties  suggest  themselves  to  us,  which  must  be 
cleared  away  "before  we  can  see  anything  as  it  is.  His  Dialogues  are 
literally  an  education,  explaining  to  us  how  we  are  to  deal  with  our  character  of 
own  minds,  how  far  we  are  to  humour  them,  how  far  we  are  to  resist  hlsDial°Sue- 
them ;  how  they  are  to  entertain  the  glimpses  of  light  which  sometimes 
fall  upon  them ;  how  they  are  to  make  their  way.  through  the  compli- 
cations and  darkness  in  which  they  so  often  feel  themselves  lost. 
Nowhere  but  in  the  sacred  oracles  do  we  find  an  author  so  cognizant 
of  our  own  perplexities,  so  little  anxious  to  hide  them  from  us ;  nay, 
so  anxious  to  awaken  us  to  the  consciousness  of  them,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  delivered  from  them.  Herein  lies  the  art  of  Plato.  Most 
consummate  art  it  is  we  admit ;  superior  in  the  depth  of  insight  which 
must  have  led  to  it,  and  in  the  influence  which  it  exerts,  to  that  which 
is  displayed  in  almost  any  human  composition.  Still  it  is  not  art,  in 
the  sense  commonly  given  to  that  word ;  it  has  no  independent  pur- 
pose of  pleasing.  It  does  not  work  underground,  leaving  the  ordinary 
man  to  feel  its  effects  simply,  and  the  thoughtful  man  to  judge  of  its 
character  by  its  effects.  On  the  contrary,  it  anxiously  draws  your 
attention  to  its  own  methods  and  contrivances  :  that  you  should  enter 
into  them,  and  understand  all  the  springs  and  valves  that  are  at  work, 
is  as  much  the  writer's  ambition,  as  that  you  should  accept  any  one 
of  the  final  results.  Indeed,  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  results  as 
yours,  till  in  the  region  of  your  own  inner  being  you  have  gone  through 
the  processes  which  lead  to  them. 

7.  Plato  above  all  men  must  be  studied  in.  Plato.  A  hearty  and  A  chain 
sympathizing  acquaintance  wTith  one  Dialogue  will  do  more  to  initiate 
a  student  into  what  is  blunderingly  called  his  system,  than  the  reports  itself- 
of  all  philosophical  critics  and  historians.  There  you  find  no  digests 
of  doctrine,  no  collections  of  ready-manufactured  notions,  to  be  adopted 
and  carried  away.  Every  one  is  alive  and  at  work.  The  actors  too 
are  not,  as  in  our  best  Dialogues,  in  those  of  Berkeley,  for  instance, 
personages  with  significant  names ;  they  are  real  Phaedruses,  Gorgiases, 
and  Protagorases,  discoursing  in  a  place  which  is  ascertained  to  us  by 
an  accurate  and  vivid  description,  about  some  passing  question  in  the 
folds  of  which  are  found  to  be  contained  the  deepest  and  highest 
principles  of  Qur  being.  These  are  drawn  forth,  not  violently  by  any 
predetermination  that  such  and  such  facts  shall  give  forth  such  and 
such  a  moral,  but  by  the  ordinary  accidents  of  conversation,  amidst 
explanations  and  contradictions,  the  confusion  of  disciples,  the  anger 
of  doctors,  clumsy  attempts  at  reconciliation  by  good-natured  by- 
standers. The  dialogue  is  often  a  Siris.  Like  Berkeley's  admirable 
treatise,  it  may  be  bound  here  on  earth  to  no  worthier  a  stake  than 
the  properties  and  virtues  of  tar-water.  Oftentimes  the  starting  point 
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may  be  one  far  less  worthy  than  this,  the  lying  speech  of  some  rheto- 
rician in  support  of  some  mischievous  and  vulgar  paradox.  Yet  the 
chain  is  unwound  with  a  skill  of  which  our  modest  countryman  would 
have  cheerfully  confessed  that  his  was  but  a  feeble  copy,  till  its 
highest  link  is  felt  to  be  about  the  throne  of  Him  whose  name  it  was 
the  privilege  of  Berkeley  to  utter,  the  honesty  of  Plato  to  declare 
unutterable. 

His  supposed  8.  Thus  far  we  have  described  Plato  as  re-asserting  the  entire  prin- 
Eciecticism.  C^\Q  of  Socrates  against  those  who  had  dismembered  it.  But  a 
notion  has  gone  forth,  and  has  received  support  from  an  able  and 
eloquent  French  commentator  of  our  day,  that  Plato  was  an  Eclectic  ; 
in  other  words,  that  his  object  on  every  occasion  was  to  set  in  oppo- 
sition two  imperfect  principles,  and,  either  by  merely  showing  their 
inadequacy,  to  suggest  the  hint,  or,  by  clear  exposition,  to  develop 
the  form,  of  a  third  idea  which  should  include  them  both.  This  is 
the  most  plausible  shape  which  the  theory  has  taken.  Another  and 
common  way  in  which  it  is  stated  is,  that  Plato  framed  to  himself  the 
notion  of  a  philosophy  which,  taking  its  start  from  the  doctrine  of 
Socrates,  should  adopt  into  itself  all  the  other  Greek  philosophies, 
whether  metaphysical  or  moral,  and  that  accordingly  we  do  find  in 
him  not  only  an  attempt  to  harmonize  the  doctrines  of  the  schools 
which  took  their  names  from  Socrates,  but  also  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded him.  In  both  these  statements  there  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  much 
•  truth  :  yet  truth  put  into  a  form  which  is  exceedingly  likely  to  mislead 
a  reader,  and  utterly  to  pervert  his  notions  respecting  the  real  object  of 
the  Greek  teacher.  We  suspect  that,  in  considering  these  theories, 
we  may  both  arrive  at  a  clearer  apprehension  of  Plato's  meaning, 
and  gain  some  light  which  will  profit  us  in  all  our  future  inquiries. 
Moral  9.  One  main  object  of  Plato  in  using  the  dialogue  was,  that  he 

mignt  discover  the  latent  meaning  of  words,  and  might  lead  the 


purpose  of  inquirer  to  recognize  this  meaning  as  that  which  had  been  implied 
in  them  from  their  origin,  and  had  been  floating  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  given  them  quite  a  different  signification.  Hereby 
he  was  carrying  out  the  method  which  Socrates,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  throughout  his  life  maturing,  and  to  which  we  have 
traced  the  success  of  all  his  experiments  in  moral  science.  For  this 
practice  was  grounded  upon  a  faith  which  is  ripened  day  by  day  into 
certainty,  that  there  is  in  every  man  that  which  apprehends  and  re- 
cognises truth  ;  that  the  truth  is  continually  near  him  ;  and  again, 
that  his  view  of  it  is  continually  interrupted  and  distorted  by  the 
phantoms  which  are  presented  to  his  senses.  In  drawing  forth  this 
truth  out  of  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  teaching  him  to  realize  it  as 
his  own,  consisted,  as  Plato  believed,  the  great  duty  of  the  Socratic 
teacher  ;  to  this  all  his  labours  were  to  be  bent  ;  so  far  as  he  did  this 
work  faithfully,  he  might  hope  to  be  rewarded  with  greater  illumi- 
nation. Never,  however,  was  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  discipline 
was  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one,  nay,  that  it  was  primarily 
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and  essentially  moral ;  that  he  must  resist  the  attractions  and  bribery 
of  sense  in  order  to  escape  her  impositions.  Now  the  process  we 
have  described  leads  to  a  result  which  often  looks  like  the  result  of 
Eclecticism.  An  opinion  seems  to  be  rejected  as  false,  an  opinion 
that  is  set  in  opposition  to  it  is  shown  also  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and 
then  at  last  a  truth  is  seen,  or  suspected  to  be  hidden  somewhere, 
which  both  alike  had  been  aiming  ineffectually  to  reach.  The  reader 
of  Plato's  Dialogues  will  be  encountered  again  and  again  with  in- 
stances of  this  sort.  But  let  him  beware  of  hurrying  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  reconcilement  of  these  opinions,  or  the  construction  of  another 
opinion  which  shall  be  more  comprehensive  than  both,  was  the  aim 
of  the  teacher.  If  he  will  quietly  accompany  him  along  the  road,  he 
will  find  that  in  such  conversations  as  these,  distinction  is  much  more 
his  object  than  accommodation.  To  distinguish  between  those  images 
which  the  mind  shapes  for  itself  out  of  the  objects  of  sense  when  it  is 
sense-ridden  and  sense-possessed,  and  that  sound  meaning  and  reality 
which  it  is  capable  of  perceiving  when  it  has  sought  to  purge  itself  of 
its  natural  and  habitual  delusions— to  teach  it  the  art  of  rejecting  as  well 
as  choosing,  and  to  put  it  in  the  posture  for  either  one  act  or  the 
other;  this  is  the  intention  of  Plato.  It  may  be  that  he  has  done 
more  to  introduce  harmony  and  unity  into  moral  speculations  than 
any  philosopher  who  ever  lived ;  we  fully  believe  that  he  has.  But 
he  begins  with  cultivating  in  us  the  habit  of  moral  distinction.  He 
begins  with  leading  us  to  feel  that  truth  and  falsehood  are  radical 
ultimate  contradictions  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  or  resolved  into 
any  others.  To  see  that  which  is,  as  it  verily  is,  this  is  the  highest 
privilege  of  the  best  and  wisest  man ;  to  see  things  as  they  are  not, 
confused,  sensualized,  corrupted,  this  is  the  misery  and  curse  of  the 
thoughtless,  slavish  victim  of  inclination.  To  open  that  inward  eye 
by  which  the  reality  of  things  is  discerned  in  other  men,  is  the  voca- 
tion and  privilege  of  him  who  has  himself  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  truth,  and  feels  that  he  is  her  servant. 

10.  Such,  we  conceive,  is  the  object  of  one  large  class  of  the  Purely 
Platonic  Dialogues,  which  are  the  induction  or  vestibule  to  the  rest. 
In  these  Plato  is  distinctly  and  emphatically  Socratic.  They  must, 
indeed,  differ  in  an  important  respect  from  the  actual  conversations  of 
Socrates,  in  that  the  end  must  always  have  been  more  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  than  it  could  have  been  to  that  of  the  speaker. 
In  Socrates  the  strongest  feeling  seems  to  have  been,  "  I  am  certain 
there  is  something  which  is  not  appearance  or  phantasy,  which  man 
did  not  shape  out  for  himself,  but  which  will  remain  when  all  phan- 
tasies have  disappeared,  which  is,  and  which  I  must  recognise  if  I 
would  be  anything  but  a  phantom  or  shadow  myself."  This  was  the 
conclusion  of  a  practical  working  mind.  By  earnest  meditation  upon 
this  conclusion,  Plato  came  to  feel  that  if  there  is  an  unseen  reality 
in  all  things,  a  truth,  a  substance  .in  things,  of  which  the  eye  sees 
only  the  shape  and  the  colour,  there  must  be  a  truth  and  substance 
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which  has  none  of  those  sensible  adjuncts,  which  is  in  itself,  and  the 
beholding  of  which  is  the  function  and  highest  attainment  of  the 
purified  spirit.  Now  the  outward  shell  of  this  opinion  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  doctrine  of  Euclides  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  some 
critics,  in  their  desire  to  reduce  the  philosophy  of  Plato  into  frag- 
ments, should  have  pronounced  several  of  the  earlier  Dialogues  to  be 
not  in  fact  his,  but  productions  of  the  Megarian  school.  All  in 
which  they  found  this  substance,  this  TO  ov,  put  forward  as  the  end 
of  human  investigations,  they  naturally  connected  with  a  system 
which  had  the  assertion  that  Good  and  Being  are  identical  for  its  pro- 
minent characteristic.  Those  who  agree  with  us  in  the  view  we 
have  taken  will  at  once  see  the  plausibility  of  the  critic's  notion,  and 
These  its  utter  untenableness.  In  no  part  of  Plato's  works  is  the  distinction 

MeSan  n0t  between  nim  and  tne  Megarians  so  conspicuous  as  in  this  where  he  is 
asserting  their  own  principle.  For  by  adhering  closely  to  the  method 
of  Socrates,  by  making  his  Dialogues  not  the  declaration  of  a  truth, 
but  a  mental  exercise  to  arrive  at  it,  he  has  not  only  divested  the 
doctrine  of  all  its  dryness  and  prickliness,  but  he  has  shown  how  it  is 
connected  with  those  other  more  obvious  notions  to  which  the 
Megarian  set  it  in  rude  opposition.  Pleasure  is  not  the  good,  they 
said ;  self-denial  is  not  the  good ;  Being  is  the  good.  '  Yes,  said 
Plato,  but  there  is  a  Being  in  pleasure,  there  is  a  reality  in  it  as  well 
as  a  falsehood  in  it.  Whatever  man  has  found  an  expression  for  in 
language,  whatever  man  has  pursued  as  an  object  in  life,  there  is  in 
that  a  truth,  a  substance,  which  may  be  distinguished  from  the  lying 
phantom  that  surrounds  and  counterfeits  it.  And  so  far  as  a  man  does 
reconciled  ^S'  so  ^r  ^oes  ^e  Put  mmse^  mto  tne  right  condition  of  mind  for 
arriving  ultimately  at  the  perception  of  that  Truth,  that  Being  which 
is  encompassed  with  no  accidents.  But  then,  in  order  to  attain  or  to 
cultivate  this  state  of  mind,  there  must  be  a  discipline,  a  curbing,  and 
contradiction  of  the  lower  nature,  and  therefore  this  too  is  a  good. 
Second  class  11.  Without,  then,  any  purpose  of  combining  opinions,  nay,  while 
of  dialogues,  resolutely  maintaining  boundaries,  and  using  a  most  subtle  test  for  the 
discrimination  of  the  true  from  the  apparent,  Plato  had  actually  re- 
duced the  three  doctrines  which  assumed  the  name  of  Socratic  into  a 
certain  relation  and  harmony.  It  now  became  him  to  consider  how 
far  this  same  doctrine  and  method  might  be  applied  to  the  earlier 
philosophers  of  Greece ;  how  far  his  master  had  been  anticipated  by 
Xenophanes,  Heraclitus,  Parmenides,  or  Pythagoras ;  how  far  he  had 
thrown  back  a  light  upon  them  which  might  make  their  speculations 
more  intelligible  and  consistent  with  each  other.  Here  commences,  in 
our  judgment,  the  second  class  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  that  in 
which  the  link  between  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  between 
the '  doctrine  of  Being  which  Socrates  had  asserted,  and  the  question 
respecting  Unity,  which  had  been  so  great  an  occupation  of  the  Greek 
mind,  is  illustrated  and  developed. 

12.  Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  that  the  leader  of  the 
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Eleatic  school,  Xenophanes,  was  in  one  respect  distinguished  from  his 
successors.  His  language  at  first  sight  seems  remarkably  to  accord 
with  that  of  Socrates.  That  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  true  object 
of  man's  contemplation  was  God,  or  "  The  Being."  Yet,  while  doing 
justice  to  the  course  of  thought  by  which  he  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion, we  were  obliged  to  admit  that  he  was  essentially  a  destructive 
thinker ;  that  he  reduced  his  Being  to  a  mere  negation  of  human  qua- 
lities and  attributes ;  and  that  Parmenides  found  a  happier  expression 
for  the  results  of  his  inquiries  when  he  said  that  they  simply  led  to 
the  affirmation  of  Oneness.  How,  then,  did  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  Difference 
differ  from  that  of  Xenophanes  ?  It  was  separated  from  it  by  a  whole  x^ophane 
heaven.  The  Being  of  Xenophanes  was  altogether  exclusive ;  the  and  Socrate 
Being  of  Socrates  was  altogether  inclusive.  If  the  language  of  men 
contained  such  words  as  "  just,"  "  merciful,"  "  good,"  if  it  attributed 
these  names  to  certain  acts,  then,  whether  these  words  had  been  un- 
derstood or  no,  whether  they  had  been  rightly  applied  or  no,  there  was 
a  reality  corresponding  to  them,  there  was  a  "  justice,"  a  "  mercy," 
a  "  goodness,"  and  all  these  centred  and  united  themselves  in  the 
Being.  No  Sophist  could  embarrass  him  with  the  question,  "Seeing 
man  also  uses  the  words  *  unjust,'  '  unmerciful,'  '  bad,'  why  should 
not  these  also  have  their  appropriate  archetypes  ?  and  why  may  not 
these,  as  much  as  the  others,  dwell  in  that  permanent  and  all-con- 
taining substance  ?"  For  it  was  assumed  in  the  very  hypothesis  that 
all  these  are  departures  from  that  which  is,  that  -they  are  intrinsically 
falsehoods.  Now,  it  was  by  reflection  upon  this  difference,  so  delicate 
yet  so  vital,  so  strikingly  marking  the  man  who  was  fighting  against 
all  popular  opinions  and  faith  from  the  man  who  was  finding  out  sub- 
stance and  life  in  all,  that  Plato  seems  to  have  gained  his  first  insight 
into  that  doctrine  of  Ideas  which  constitutes  the  most  native  and  pecu-  ideas, 
liar  portion  of  his  philosophy,  that  which  may  not  wrongly  be  called 
its  purely  Platonic  portion.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the 
assertion  which  the  other  disciples  of  Socrates  seem  to  have  made 
with  no  little  vehemence,  and  which  Aristotle  has  adopted  from  them, 
that  no  such  principle  as  this  was  enunciated  by  Socrates  in  any  of  his 
discourses.  Yet  we  believe  as  undoubtedly,  that  by  his  steady  adop- 
tion of  the  Socratic  method,  Plato  arrived  at  this  principle,  and  that 
they  failed  in  apprehending  it  only  because  they  neglected  that  method. 
In  endeavouring  to  make  this  remark  clear,  we  shall  also  perhaps  be 
able  to  give  our  readers  such  insight  as  a  treatise  like  this  may  hope  to 
give  into  the  subject  itself. 

13.  The  Greek  word  for  appearance  and  for  opinion  is  the  same.  Practical 
An  opinion  is  that  which  seems  to  each  man.  Now  the  whole  of  the 
education  and  discipline  of  Socrates  had  been  to  lead  his  disciples  doctrine, 
away  from  appearances  to  realities.  And  just  so  far  as  he  did  this  he 
felt  that  he  was  leading  them  from  Opinions  to  Knowledge.  His  ex- 
periments upon  others  convinced  him,  his  own  heart  told  him,  that 
there  is  in  us  a  thirst  after  knowledge,  that  with  less  than  knowledge 
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Opinion  and  We  cannot  be  satisfied.  These  at  least  are  Socratic  assertions ;  no  one 
1  ge*  pretends  that  these  were  palmed  upon  him  by  Plato.  But  how  could 
this  be  ?  The  essence,  the  being  of  a  thing,  or  of  a  person,  seems 
shut  up  in  that  thing  or  person.  I  may  acknowledge  that  it  is  there, 
but  how  can  it  ever  come  within  the  region  of  my  perceptions?  Must 
it  not  be,  after  all,  some  shape  or  image  or  phantom  of  this  thing 
•which  I  take  account  of,  and  not  the  very  thing  itself?  Supposing 
this  were  admitted,  the  Socratic  philosophy  falls  to  the  ground.  And 
what  falls  with  it  ?  Not  a  scheme  or  a  system,  but  the  faith  that 
truth  is  anyhow  cognizable  by  man,  the  faith  that  he  is  not  the 
necessary  dupe  of  shadows  and  impostures;  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
moral  being.  It  was  not  a  doubtful  question  whether  these  results 
would  follow  from  such  a  determination  as  this ;  they  had  followed ; 
the  practice  and  education  of  Socrates  had  been  nothing  less  or  more 
than  a  deliverance  from  them.  The  Sophists  had  turned  the  world 
into  a  shadow  world,  in  which  they  could  safely  practise  their  juggle- 
ries. It  was  the  great  assertion  that  something  is,  and  that  only  what 
is  may  be  known,  which  had  discomfited  them,  and  made  a  mock  of 
their  subtleties.  Yet  unless  this  great  practical  puzzle  could  in  some 
manner  be  resolved,  the  conclusions  of  Socrates,  however  ascertained 
to  be  sound  by  the  reason  and  moral  feeling  of  every  one  who  fairly 
worked  them  out,  would  be  liable  to  continual  assaults  on  the  side  of 
the  understanding.  On  this  point,  too,  Plato  was  not  left  to  his  own 
conjectures.  The  Sophists  had  stolen  their  armour  from  the  real,  the 
honest  philosophers  of  Greece.  They  had  not  dared  to  grapple  with 
this  difficulty,  and  the  proofs  which  they  had  left  of  its  existence  in 
their  speculations  had  been  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  those  who  knew  so 
well  how  to  suck  the  poison  out  of  every  flower. 

Heracieitans  14.  We  have  intimated  that  a  faithful  and  affectionate  study  of  the 
and  Eieatics.  strange,  earnest  thoughts  which  occupied  Heraclitus  might  be  profit- 
able to  any  man.  But  his  sayings  concerning  the  endless  vicissitude 
of  things,  and  the  falsehood  of  all  human  conjectures,  made  far  more 
impression  upon  the  Greek  mind  than  his  deeper  thoughts  respecting 
the  universal  light  in  man,  and  the  power  he  possesses  of  conversing 
with  that  which  is  universal.  These  latter  sentiments  had  only  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  vague  pantheistic  notions  which  were  now 
gaining  ascendency  (notions  probably  very  far  indeed  from  the  mind 
of  Heraclitus  himself,  who  thought  it  the  ultimate  wisdom  to  know 
the  name  of  Jupiter) ;  the  former,  in  the  hands  of  Protagoras,  had 
become  a  system  which  excluded  all  feeling  of  constancy  and  perma- 
nence or  order.  One  man  has  one  notion  of  the  things  which  he  be- 
holds or  meditates  upon  ;  another  man  another.  Any  one  of  these 
notions  may  be  as  right  as  another,  and  that  we  cannot  have  more 
than  such  notions,  that  we  cannot  arrive  any  more  nearly  to  the  truth 
of  things,  is  a  proposition  not  so  much  to  be  proved  as  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  Meantime  the  Eleatic  "  fixedness,"  which  was  the  formal 
opposite  of  the  Heracleitan  "  flux,"  served  the  purpose  of  the  deceiver  • 
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equally  well.  To  be  able  to  deny  the  fact  of  plurality,  and  so  em- 
barrass the  minds  of  men  respecting  the  objects  of  their  worship,  was 
just  as  convenient  a  line  of  policy  as  to  upset  their  faith  in  their  own 
convictions.  Such  observation  might  have  led  another  man  to  despair 
of  all  inquiries;  they  only  gave  Plato  a  stronger  moral  interest  in  pro- 
secuting those  upon  which  he  had  entered. 

15.  All  the  notions,  you  say,  which  the  mind  forms  respecting  that 
which  the  bodily  eye  sees,  or  that  which  its  own  inward  eye  sees,  are 
confused,  fluctuating,  contradictory.  My  notion  of  the  flower  is  not 
the  very  flower  ;  my  notion  of  what  is  just  is  not  the  very  just.  Most 
true,  Heraclitus ;  most  true,  Protagoras.  But  these  notions  are  in- 
dexes, guiding-posts  to  that  which  is  not  false,  or  confused,  or  contra- 
dictory. This  notion  of  the  flower  and  of  justice  proves  that  there  is  Notions  ami 
a  very  flower — a  very  justice.  Again,  the  mind  is  capable  of  behold- ideas- 
ing  the  Being,  the  One.  But  of  this  Being,  of  this  One,  all  the 
notions,  imaginations,  premonitions  of  the  sensual  understanding  offer 
most  miserable  and  counterfeit  resemblances.  True,  Xenophanes  and 
Parmenides;  yet  there  is  that  in  this  Being,  this  One,  which  does 
and  must  answer  to  these  notions ;  that  which  they  are  trying,  how- 
ever vainly,  however  awkwardly,  to  express.  If,  then,  we  connect 
the  results  of  these  inquiries,  which  start  from  such  opposite  points, 
what  follows  ?  There  are  forms  permanent  and  unchangeable  in  which 
that  which  is,  manifests  itself  as  it  is  ;  in  which  we  behold  it  as  it  is. 
Are  these  forms,  then,  in  the  beholder,  or  in  that  which  he  beholds  ? 
We  answer,  the  region  of  pure  Being,  that  in  which  the  inner  mind 
dwells,  may  be  (one  might  expect  that  it  would  be)  under  some  corre- 
sponding law  to  that  of  sensible  phenomena.  At  all  events  there  could 
be  no  a  priori  presumption  against  the  doctrine  that  as  a  sound  cannot, 
by  the  very  nature  of  language  and  of  things,  be  referred  only  to  that 
whence  it  proceeds,  but  likewise  involves  the  supposition  of  an  ear 
which  receives  it,  so  there  may  be  such  a  presentation  of  that  which 
actually  is,  of  the  substance  or  essence  of  each  thing,  as  can  neither  be 
understood  merely  in  reference  to  that  thing,  nor  merely  in  reference 
to  that  whereunto  it  is  made,  but  must  by  its  nature  appertain  one 
and  the  same  moment  to  both.  But  then  this  presentation  cannot  by 
its  very  nature  be  fluctuating  or  variable ;  it  must  be  permanent  and 
substantial,  or  it  cannot  make  known  that  which  is  permanent  and 
substantial ;  it  must  be  the  very  opposite  to  that  which  is  its  parallel 
in  the  world  of  sense.  Are  we  to  say  of  such  ideas  or  forms  that  they  ideas 
are  eternal  as  well  as  substantial  ?  To  answer  "  Yes,"  would  perhaps  substantiaL 
startle  no  one,  if  these  ideas  or  forms  had  merely  reference  to  Justice, 
Goodness,  or  even  Beauty.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  actual  flower 
and  tree  that  we  behold  as  having  a  primary  form  or  idea,  is  there  not 
something  dangerous  in  a  doctrine  which  would  represent  such  forms 
as  eternal  ?  The  reply  is,  that  this  statement  would  do  but  very  par- 
tial justice  to  Plato.  For  if  in  the  minutest  thing  he  believes  that 
there  is  a  reality,  and  therefore  in  some  sense  an  archetypal  form  or 
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idea,  yet  he  believes  also,  just  as  firmly,  that  every  idea  has  its  ground 
and  termination  in  one  higher  than  itself,  and  that  there  is  a  supreme 
idea,  the  foundation  and  consummation  of  all  these,  even  the  idea  of 
the  absolute  and  perfect  Being,  in  whose  mind  they  all  dwelt,  and  in 
whose  eternity  alone  they  can  be  thought  or  dreamed  of  as  eternal. 

16.  This  remark  may  also  relieve  the  doctrine  of  another  objection. 
These  ideas,  being  by  their  very  nature  substantial,  must  be  substan- 
tially in  him  who  perceives  them.  It  is  only  seeking  to  remove  the 
difficulty  a  step  further  from  us,  and  falling  into  a  contradiction  and 
absurdity  in  the  attempt,  to  suppose  that  there  are  indeed  forms  or 
ideas  of  things,  but  that  we  have  only  notions  or  conceptions  of  these 
ideas  how  ideas.  The  idea  itself  must  be  considered  as  with  us  and  in  us ;  the 
notion  which  we  form  about  that  whereof  it  is  the  idea,  when  we 
begin  to  use  our  senses,  to  compare  and  to  reflect,  must  not  be  identi- 
fied with  the  idea,  but  is  a  witness  and  proof  of  its  presence,  and  that 
we  are  feeling  after  it ;  to  realize  or  to  possess  the  idea  is  to  have  the 
science  or  the  knowledge  of  the  thing.  But  then  this  assertion,  that 
these  ideas  are  substantially  with  us,  must  be  taken  in  connection  with 
what  has  been  said  before,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that,  instead  of 
affirming  the  ground  and  root  of  our  knowledge  to  be  in  ourselves, 
this  is  the  very  falsehood  which  Plato  was  seeking  to  overturn.  These 
ideas  are  the  witnesses  in  our  inmost  being  that  there  is  something 
beyond  us  and  above  us  ;  when  we  enter  into  the  idea  of  anything  we 
abdicate  our  own  pretensions  to  be  authors  or  creators,  we  become 
mere  acknowledgers  of  that  which  is.  And  to  enter  into  that  deepest 
and  ultimate  idea,  which  is  the  ground  of  our  being,  must  be  in  the 
deepest  sense  an  abdication  of  our  own  notions  and  imaginations,  an 
act  of  submission  to,  and  reception  of,  the  Truth. 

Plato  no  17.  Here,  then,  we  find  Plato  most  consistently  carrying  out  the 

theorist.  principle  which  it  had  been  the  vocation  of  his  master  from  first  to 
last  to  assert.  Here  we  see  how  perfectly  harmonious  the  Socratic 
doctrine,  that  knowledge  is  the  end  of  life,  is  with  that  humility  and 
confession  of  ignorance  which  are  at  the  root  of  all  the  Socratic  dis- 
cipline and  culture.  Here  we  see  the  harmony  between  knowledge 
and  being ;  how  necessarily  a  certain  state  of  character  and  affections 
is  presupposed  in  every  act  of  knowledge.  Here,  lastly,  we  see  how 
truly  Plato  reconciled  those  two  forms  of  philosophy,  one  of  which 
had  dealt  with  the  objects  of  our  knowledge,  one  with  our  acts  of 
perception — how  truly  he  discovered  a  truth,  one  side  of  which  each 
had  dimly  perceived,  yet  how  little  this  was  the  result  of  any  project 
for  harmonizing  opposite  theories, — how  much  rather  it  was  the  effect 
of  resolutely  pursuing  a  principle  which  supersedes  theories  altogether, 
and  so  far  as  it  is  faithfully  acted  upon,  delivers  us  from  our  bondage 
to  them.  Not  to  frame  a  comprehensive  system  which  shall  include 
nature  and  society,  man  and  God,  as  its  different  elements,  or  in  its 
different  compartments,  and  which  therefore  necessarily  leads  the 
system-builder  to  consider  himself  above  them  all,  but  to  demonstrate- 
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the  utter  impossibility  of  such  a  system,  to  cut  up  the  notion  and 
dream  of  it  by  the  roots,  this  is  the  work  and  the  glory  of  Plato.  He 
who  is  attempting  the  construction  of  such  a  Babel  must  understand 
not  merely  that  he  will  not  find  the  model  of  it  in  Plato,  but  that  be- 
fore he  advances  one  step  he  must  undo  everything  that  Plato  has 
done,  must  disprove  all  his  conclusions,  and  prove  the  falsehood  of  the 
process  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  them.  Those  commentators  who 
can  find  in  Plato  nothing  but  the  most  exquisite  ridicule  of  all  the 
system-makers  in  his  own  and  in  past  days  have,  it  is  true,  understood 
him  imperfectly.  That  ridicule  would  not  be  so  delightful  and  satis- 
fying as  it  is,  so  thoroughly  genial  and  consolatory  to  every  earnest 
student,  if  he  did  not  feel  that  it  was  the  handmaid  of  the  most  severe 
demonstration,  that  it  was  only  another  aspect  of  the  most  generous 
and  noble  sympathy  with  everything  that  is  honest  and  humble,  prac- 
tical and  true.  The  kind  and  experienced  teacher  smiles  at  our  useless 
waste  of  time  in  attempting  to  build,  but  it  is  that  he  may  urge  us  to 
the  more  profitable  occupation  of  seeking  after  the  foundation  of  that 
which  is  built.  The  first  is  the  employment  of  those  who  desire  to  be 
gods,  the  second  of  those  who  believe  that  the  highest  blessing  of 
which  man  is  capable  is  to  know  God. 

18.  But  if  it  be  true  that  Plato  is  almost  free  from  that  propensity  His  supposed 
for  theories  which  has  beset  most  philosophers,  nay,  that  his  principle,  dassification- 
consistently  followed  out,  is  positively  incompatible  with  them,  how 

is  it  that  he  is  so  commonly  supposed  to  have  mapped  out  the  domain 
of  human  knowledge  into  the  three  provinces  of  Dialectics,  Ethics,  and 
Physics  ?  In  considering  this  question  we  shall  perhaps  discover  the 
purpose  of  a  third  class  of  his  Dialogues,  and  be  able,  moreover,  to 
contemplate  his  so-called  Eclecticism  under  yet  another  aspect. 

19.  The  critics  who   have  discovered  this  classification  in  Plato 
evidently  cannot  mean  that  there  is  one  portion  of  the  Dialogues  which 
does,  and  one  portion  which  does  not,  treat  of  dialectics.     They  must 
be  aware  that  every  dialogue  exhibits  the  dialectic  method  of  Plato, 
that  every  one  is  making  with  more  or  less  success  some  new  trial  or 
application  of  it.     Neither,  we  think,  can  they  pretend,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  purpose  and  language  of  their  author,  that  these  dia- 
lectical dialogues  are  not  also  ethical.     Not  only  is  a  moral  purpose  His  dialectics 
conspicuous  throughout  them,  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  deve- 
lopment  of  the  method  by  which  the  truth  is  perceived  and  ascertained 

is  inseparably  interwoven  with  a  moral  culture.  The  disengagement 
of  the  mind  from  sensible  impressions  and  sensible  fascinations  is  the 
joint  effect  of  restraint  upon  inclination  and  of  the  art  by  which  the 
apparent  is  distinguished  from  the  real.  Without  the  feeling  of  this 
connection  and  intertwining  of  the  ethical  with  the  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, the  most  beautiful  Dialogues  are  unintelligible  ;  nay,  the  desire 
to  separate  that  which  Plato  has  believed  inseparable,  is  perhaps  the 
main  cause  of  the  narrow  and  partial  views  which  have  prevailed  as  to 
the  object  and  construction  of  his  works. 
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ThePhaxirus.  20.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Phcedrus.  Lysias  had  proposed  a 
certain  thesis  respecting  Love,  and  had  defended  it  with  abundance  of 
ingenuity  in  studiously-balanced  sentences,  the  aptest  clothing  for  a 
rhetorical  purpose  and  a  rhetorical  method.  Socrates  shows,  first, 
how  easy  it  is  to  meet  his  arguments  with  a  counter  series  as  ingenious 
and  as  artificially  expressed.  Then  he  discovers  the  radical  defect  of 
both  sets  of  arguments,  that  they  were  dealing  with  a  word,  the 
meaning  of  which  had  not  been  ascertained.  In  the  attempt  to  find 
what  this  word  signifies,  to  separate  the  true  from  the  apparent 
meanings  of  it,  he  unveils  the  principles  of  his  dialectics.  But  there 
is  combined  with  this  exposition  the  most  distinct  declaration  and 
warning,  (assuming  a  form  which,  however  unfit  for  us,  was  appro- 
priate to  the  evil  condition  of  Greek  society,  and  proves  the  purity 
of  the  writer,  who,  in  the  midst  of  such  society,  could  maintain  so 
elevated  a  standard,)  that  only  by  restraining  the  grosser  appetites 
can  we  be  in  a  state  for  apprehending  the  true  nature  of  Love.  Iri 
the  conclusion  of  the  Dialogue,  the  two  principles  are  harmonized  in 
a  splendid  mythus,  wherein  the  disciple  is  taught  that  only  he  who 
governs  himself,  who  has  his  lower  nature  in  subjection,  can  be  fit  for 
the  highest  exercise  oi  his  faculties,  for  the  contemplation  of  that 
which  verily  and  indeed  is.  We  cannot  reduce  this  Dialogue  under 
any  of  the  partial  names  and  descriptions  that  have  been  given  of  it. 
We  cannot  consider  it  a  mere  attack  upon  the  rhetoricians,  or  a  mere 
development  of  the  Socratic  method  for  testing  the  meaning  of  words. 
Neither  does  it  seem  to  us  a  treatise  on  pure  love,  or  on  the  idea  of 
beauty.  All  these  subjects  may  be  hinted  at,  and  even  most  valuably 
illustrated.  But  the  reader  of  the  Phcedrus  must  be  contented  to  feel 
how  they  sustain  each  other,  and  to  let  them  form  themselves  into  a 
whole  in  his  mind,  without  being  eager  to  give  the  absolute  supremacy 
to  any  one  of  them.  He  will  then  find,  we  believe,  that  this  Dialogue 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  we  might  say  the  type  dialogue,  of 
thut  class  which  teaches  us  how  to  make  substance  or  being  the  end 
of  our  inquiries  and  meditations ;  but  he  certainly  will  not  be  able  to 
discover  whether  it  is  more  ethical  or  dialectical. 

TheGorgias.  21.  The  Gorgios  is  another  almost  equally  striking  instance  of  the 
same  kind.  Formal  critics  have  determined  that  this  ttoo  shall  be 
merely  an  attack  upon  rhetoric,  or  else  that  it  shall  have  the  merely 
moral  object  of  explaining  the  nature  and  purpose  of  punishment.  It 
must  strike  a  person,  who  only  hears  of  this  discussion,  that  a  work 
which  could  suggest  such  opposite  interpretations  must  be  most  inco- 
herent and  rhapsodical.  The  more  he  reads  it  the  more  he  will  be 
struck  with  the  sequency  of  its  thoughts,  with  the  natural  and  easy 
manner  in  which  one  grows  out  of  another.  And  he  will  find,  we 
believe,  upon  reflection,  that  as  the  intellectual  purpose  of  the  Sophist 
was  inseparably  combined  with  the  moral,  as  the  pursuit  of  political 
power  for  an  end  was  inseparably  united  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
treacherous  art  as  the  means,  so  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  a 
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sounder  intellectual  discipline  among  the  youth  of  Athens,  without 
leading  them  at  the  same  time  to  perceive  that  the  true  purpose  of 
their  lives  was  not  the  acquisition  of  dominion,  or  the  escape  from 
suffering  and  punishment,  but  the  attainment,  even  through  suffering, 
punishment,  and  disgrace,  of  a  deliverance  from  the  moral  evil  which 
obstructed  their  search  after  truth,  and  made  power  a  curse  to  them. 
Here,  again,  he  distinguishes  the  true  from  the  apparent,  not  by  the 
help  of  ethics  without  dialectics,  or  of  dialectics  without  ethics,  but  of 
both  conjointly. 

22.  How  the  case  stands  in  reference  to  physics  we  shall  have  to 
explain  shortly.     But  thus  much  we  may  affirm  now,  that  whensoever 
his  opponents  have  engaged  in  physical  speculations,  Plato  is  not  un- 
willing in  those  Dialogues,  which  have  most  distinctly  a  moral  purpose, 
to  cope  with  them,  and  that  he  never  in  such  wise  divides  these  two 
provinces  as  to  suggest  the  thought  that  the  principles  by  which  either 
is  governed  may  not  most  usefully  or  injuriously  affect  the  other.     Of 
this  fact  we  could  easily  convince  our  readers,  if  we  could  afford 
space  for  an  analysis  of  the  Thecetetus.     But  we  must  do  no  more  than  The 
commend  that  exquisite  specimen  of  Platonic  wisdom  to  their  careful 
study,  and  proceed  to  show  how  the  notion  that  Plato  established  a 
formal  division  in  the  subjects  of  human  thought  may  have  originated, 
and  may  be  reconciled  with  our  belief  in  his  hatred  of  theories  and 
consistency  of  purpose. 

23.  We   have  often  observed  that  the  founders  of  the  different  Third  class  of 
schools  in  Greece  had  been  led  by  the  circumstances  of  their  position,  dial°gues- 
or  by  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  their  own  minds,  to  choose  for  them- 
selves a  distinct  sphere  of  observation.     It  was  no  forethought  or  wish 

to  be  a  natural  philosopher  that  drew  Thales  into  his  course  of  specu- 
lation. It  was  merely  that  the  outward  facts  submitted  to  his  senses  Search  after 
were  those  which  struck  him  as  most  likely  to  contain  the  solution  of  umty' 
the  problem  which  he  found  within.  In  like  manner,  Pythagoras  was 
led  by  a  series  of  scarcely  known  or  acknowledged  influences  gra- 
dually to  desert  the  maxims  of  his  native  soil,  and  to  make  Society,  or 
the  State,  the  subject  of  his  inquiries.  To  these  we  know  he  added 
a  scheme  of  nature  which  he  tried  to  reduce  under  the  same  law  as  the 
facts  which  related  to  the  order  and  government  of  men.  Parmenides 
and  Zeno  again  entered  into  their  purely  metaphysical  region,  not  from 
any  resolution  of  choosing  one  province  of  thought  more  than  another, 
but  merely  by  reflecting  upon  the  two  preceding  systems,  and  finding 
that  they  were  inadequate.  They  too  sought  to  make  their  own  system 
universal,  and  to  make  the  scheme  of  the  political  world  and  of  nature, 
in  some  sense  dependent'  on  the  laws  which  concern  the  region  of  pure 
mind.  Plato  then  found  the  fact  already  established  for  him,  that 
there  actually  are  these  three  lines  in  which  the  thoughts  of  men, 
when  they  are  strongly  exercised,  naturally  run.  He  had  not  to 
create  any  artificial  distinctions ;  the  natural  distinctions  had  been 
discovered  by  the  experience  of  his  predecessors.  What  remained- 
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for  him  ?  To  follow  them  into  each  of  these  regions,  to  inquire  how 
far  any  of  them  had  discovered  the  unity  of  which  he  was  in  search, 
to  consider  whether  what  they  had  looked  for  in  nature,  in  society,  in 
the  mind  of  man,  may  not  be  implied  indeed  in  each  of  these,  yet  have 
its  foundations  beneath  them  all.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  final  and 
consummate  effort  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  As  there  is  a  set  of 
Dialogues  which  seem  to  us  designed  merely  to  unfold  the  Socratic 
doctrine  of  Being,  another  expressly  intended  to  develop  the  principle 
of  Ideas,  as  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  former,  and  as  solving  a 
problem  which  the  Heracleitans  and  Eleatics  had  shown  to  exist,  so 
we  believe  there  is  a  third  in  which  Plato  reflects  upon  his  master's 
discoveries  and  his  own,  and  exhibits  them  in  direct  application  to  the 
three  subjects  of  nature,  of  society,  and  of  knowledge.  Every  one 
will  recognise  in  the  Timceus  an  attempt  to  discover  a  unity  for  the 
external  universe ;  in  the  Republic,  an  attempt  to  discover  the  meaning 
of  political  unity.  And,  therefore,  without  contradicting  our  previous 
assertion  that,  in  all  his  Dialogues,  Plato  is  evolving  a  dialectical 
method,  we  may  also  admit  that  there  are  some  in  which  he  proposes 
to  himself  the  direct  and  formal  aim  of  showing  how  this  method  is  a 
guide  to  the  true  unity  in  knowledge.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
Plato  was  enabled  by  his  position  as  a  reviewer  of  past  systems,  was 
obliged  by  his  position  as  an  expounder  of  Socrates,  to  reverse  the 
order  which  we  have  followed  in  tracing  the  rise  of  these  schools 
historically.  He  not  only  might  begin  with  those  principles  which 
the  Eleatics  had  expounded,  and  descend  to  the  natural  speculations 
of  the  lonians,  but  he  could  not  follow  any  other  course  if  he  was  to 
make  the  Socratic  doctrine  of  Being,  and  the  Socratic  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  real  from  the  fantastic,  his  guiding  stars  through  the 
whole  journey.  Here,  then,  we  must  begin  our  notice  of  his  experi- 
ments in  search  of  unity.  We  are  eager  to  introduce  our  readers  to 
that  which  we  consider  the  crowning  labour  of  his  life,  the  end  at 
which  he  was  obscurely  aiming  through  the  whole  of  it — his  POLITY  ; 
but  we  must  first  refer  to  his  discussions  respecting  the  conditions  and 
meaning  of  SCIENCE.  A  few  words  will  then  be  sufficient  for  the  less 
important,  though  by  no  means  uninteresting,  question — how  far  his 
views  respecting  the  PHYSICAL  WORLD  were  in  conformity  or  disagree- 
ment with  his  other  principles. 

24.  There  was  one  great  and  obvious  difference  between  the  po- 
sition of  the  Parmenideans  and  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  or  lonians. 
No  one  could  doubt  that  they  had  a  real  subject  for  their  inquiries, 
let  those  inquiries  be  as  idle  as  they  might.  But  the  Eleatic  had  to 
produce  both  the  dream  and  the  interpretation ;  to  maintain  that  there 
was  a  region  of  pure  mind,  as  well  as  to  show  what  was  transacted 
there.  Plato,  therefore,  had  also  two  tasks.  He  had  to  show  that 
their  assumption  was  sound,  before  he  ventured  to  inquire  how  far  it 
was  able  to  carry  them.  For  this  purpose  he  adopted  a  method  which 
has  greatly  puzzled  many  of  his  readers.  In  the  Dialogue  entitled; 
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Parmenides  he  introduces  Socrates,  full  of  youthful  vivacity,  broach-  The 
ing  the  doctrine  of  ideas  in  opposition  to  the  antiplurality  doctrine  of  F:irmemdes- 
Parmenides  and  Zeno.  The  aged  philosopher  treats  his  antagonist 
with  most  graceful  courtesy,  allows  him  to  put  forth  one  explanation 
after  another  of  his  scheme,  shows  him  that  all  are  untenable,  then 
encourages  him  to  hope  that,  after  a  more  severe  philosophical  train- 
ing, he  will  understand  himself  better,  and  finally  proceeds  to  establish 
his  own  doctrine  of  the  One  in  a  series  of  annihilating  propositions, 
wherein  he  shows  that  it  must  exist,  and  that  it  cannot  exist  under 
any  conditions  or  limitations  with  which  the  understanding  is  ac- 
quainted. Probably  no  one  but  Plato  ever  ventured  upon  such  an 
experiment  as  this — the  experiment  we  mean  of  showing  that  his  own 
principle  was  untenable  except  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  and 
grounded  upon  the  principle  of  another  philosopher  who  did  not 
recognise  it.  But  the  Dialogue  of  the  Parmenides  does  not  merely 
serve  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  truth  that  the  mind  witnesses 
of  something  which  is  not  under  sensible  laws,  but  it  also  prepares  us 
to  feel  the  want  which  the  Eleatic  doctrine  could  not  satisfy.  A  con- 
viction of  the  purely  negative  character  of  the  method  grows  upon  us 
as  we  read,  and  while  we  assent  to  its  conclusions  we  feel  an  increasing 
moral  interest  in  seeking  for  some  higher  point  of  view  from  which 
we  may  contemplate  it,  and  that  imperfect  substitute  which  the  young 
Socrates  had  proposed  for  it.  In  the  Sophist  this  wish  is  to  a  great  The  Sophist, 
degree  realized.  There  we  have  an  Eleatic  stranger  discussing  with 
the  young  Theaetetus  the  meaning  of  the  word  Sophist,  and  the  qua- 
lities of  the  animal  which  it  denoted,  how  far  it  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  with  the  Philosopher,  or  how  they  are  distinguished.  In  the 
course  of  this  dialogue  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  great 
object  of  the  Sophist  is  to  set  up  a  universal  science.  By  universal 
science  he  means  merely  a  capacity  of  talking  upon  all  manner  of 
subjects,  of  framing  a  set  of  images  of  that  which  is,  and  passing 
these  off  for  substances  and  realities.  But  here  a  difficulty  arises : 
Parmenides,  whose  opinions  the  Eleatic  stranger  might  be  supposed 
to  favour,  has  told  us  that  we  are  not  to  inquire  respecting  that  which 
is  not ;  that  the  conception  is  in  fact  an  impossible  one.  How  then 
will  our  definition  of  the  Sophist  practically  avail  us  ?  How  shall  we  The  Sophist 
be  able  ever  to  pursue  him  on  to  that  ground  whereunto  we  have  had  phn0sopher. 
the  clearest  evidence  that  he  has  betaken  himself?  The  Eleatic 
stranger  finds  himself  obliged  then,  much  as  he  fears  the  guilt  of 
parricide,  to  inquire  into  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine  of  his  honoured 
countryman  and  teacher.  By  degrees  the  fallacy  unveils  itself.  We 
find  that  in  refusing  to  recognise  the  notion  of  not-being,  he  was  in 
fact  shutting  his  eyes  to  something  which  is.  The  contradiction  may 
appear  startling,  but  we  do  not  escape  it  by  refusing  to  look  it  in  the 
face.  We  have  actually  stumbled  upon  an  instance  in  which  that 
which  is  adverse  to  reality  must  be  treated  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  real.  And  when  we  look  a  little  further  into  the  use  of 
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language,  we  see  more  and  more  the  impossibility  of  giving  that 
definite  rigid  exclusiveness  to  the  word  or  notion  of  Being  which  it 
must  bear  in  the  system  of  Parmenides.  We  find  that  we  cannot  by 
any  means  identify  our  notion  of  sameness  or  of  difference  with  our 
notion  of  Being.  And  yet  the  notion  of  Being  enters  into  both  of 
these  ;  there  is  a  sameness  and  a  difference  between  things.  Whither 
does  all  this  lead  ?  It  leads  to  the  conclusion  which,  as  is  so  con- 
stantly the  case  in  Plato,  is  carried  more  directly  home  to  our  under- 
standing than  it  is  expressed  in  words,  that  Parmenides  is  after  all 
dwelling  in  a  region  of  words.  For  all  that  he  seems  to  have  sounded 
the  very  inmost  depth  of  thought,  and  though  he  has  actually  dis- 
covered that  there  are  depths  which  words  do  not  reach,  yet  he 
himself  is  at  last  only  setting  up  one  notion  against  another  notion. 
It  is  not  Being,  but  the  notion  of  Being  which  he  has  been  investi- 
gating, and  which  he  has  necessarily  investigated  most  imperfectly. 
And  now,  then,  the  vision  of  a  new  kind  of  science  wholly  unlike  that 
of  the  Sophist,  yet  in  one  sense  as  universal  as  his,  wholly  different 
from  that  exclusive  dogmatic  notional  philosophy  of  Parmenides,  yet 
like  his,  having  unity  for  its  condition  and  ultimate  ground,  opens 
upon  us.  This  is  the  science  of  dialectics,  the  science  expressly  ap- 
pertaining to  the  philosopher.  It  is  that  which  rejects  no  form  of 
thought  or  language  as  unfit  for  its  investigation,  but  searches  out  the 
idea  of  each,  and  ascertains  what  notions  and  phantasms  are  incon- 
sistent with  it,  and  attach  themselves  to  it,  and  have  sought  to  make 
themselves  part  of  it.  Being  it  looks  upon  as  the  object  of  its  search, 
but  Being  connected  with  life,  connected  with  power,  not  a  dry 
abstract  notion,  the  mere  negation  of  other  notions.  This  must  be 
the  science  of  sciences ;  not  because  it  reduces  all  forms  of  thought  to 
one,  or  because  it  includes  all  existing  sciences,  but  because  it  dis- 
covers in  all  forms  of  thought  an  ultimate  ground  of  unity  beneath 
them  all,  because  it  assigns  to  each  science  its  specific  object,  and  its 
relation  to  every  other. 

25.  Every  science  is  seeking  after  a  foundation.  It  rests  upon  the 
faith  that  there  is  a  law  for  the  facts  which  it  inquires  into ;  what 
what  it  must  that  law  is,  is  the  subject  of  its  inquiry.  The  science  should  explain 
to  us  how  the  mind  proceeds  in  the  search  after  these  laws  through 
whatever  set  of  facts  we  may  be  looking  for  them.  But  its  own 
specific  object  is  the  deep  ground  of  all  laws,  the  Being  from  whom 
they  derive  their  life  and  potency.  This  dialectics  then  is  the  search 
after  premises.  Parmenides  and  Zeno  had  gone  no  higher  than  to  the 
notion  of  a  Logic  which,  taking  the  premises  of  the  mind  for  granted, 
should  affirm  what  conclusions  will  legitimately  and  necessarily  flow 
from  them.  This  was  in  fact  their  universal  science,  as  Rhetoric  was 
that  of  the  Sophist.  The  first  overthrew  all  facts,  setting  up  a  law  in 
the  mind  in  opposition  to  them.  The  second  confounded  law  and 
fact,  using  certain  laws  of  the  mind  to  overturn  admitted  facts,  or  the 
contradictions  of  facts,  to  disprove  the  existence  of  law.  The  prin- 
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ciple  of  seeking  for  laws  in  and  through  facts  is  the  principle  by  which 
Socrates  upheld  the  faith  and  morality  of  men  against  the  invasions 
of  Rhetoric,  and  by  which  Plato  upheld  the  possibility  of  science 
against  the  invasions  of  Logic.  Here  is  that  inductive  science  which 
two  thousand  years  after  had  to  maintain  the  same  battle  against 
the  same  enemies,  .when  it  for  the  first  time  clearly  and  efficiently 
asserted  itself  as  the  only  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  physical-  world. 
The  Socratic  doctrine  of  Being,  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  necessary. 
The  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas  makes  us  understand  that  it  is  possible. 
The  demand  in  the  mind  for  a  ^Jnity  which  shall  be  not  negative,  but 
positive,  not  the  amalgamation  of  parts,  but  that  which  precedes  all 
distinction  into  parts,  and  remains  unaffected  by  it;  this  makes  us 
confident  that  it  is  real. 

26.  The  connection  between  the  Platonic  dialectics  and  the  Pla-  Dialectics 
tonic  politics  is  indicated  by  several  passages  in  the  Dialogues,  which  JJjJjJ^0 
are  intended  to  unfold  the  character  of  each.  Thus  in  the  Sophist  the  how  ? 
Eleatic  stranger  proposes  to  examine  the  meaning  of  three  words, 
Sophist,  Philosopher,  Politician.  The  last  is  reserved  for  a  separate 
discussion,  and  actually  forms  the  subject  of  one  dialogue.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  Plato  intended  us  to  feel  how  strong  was  the  relation 
between  the  three  persons  denoted  by  the  words,  and  how  impossible 
it  would  be  to  investigate  the  last  without  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  other  two.  The  young  Athenian,  under  the  teaching  of  the 
Sophist,  began  more  and  more  to  feel  that  the  rhetorician  and  the 
statesman  were  convertible  terms,  that  the  efficient  and  practical  ruler 
of  men  was  the  efficient  master  of  words.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  logic  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno  must  have  made 
politics  a  mere  set  of  abstract  propositions,  to  which  an  eaniest  and 
enthusiastic  man  might  impart  a  practical  meaning  and  life,  but  which 
would  lose  all  the  qualities  that  had  endeared  them  to  him  as  a 
logician,  in  proportion  as  they  received  this  impregnation.  Zeno 
himself  was  probably  a  specimen  of  this  class,  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  left  any  successors ;  his  disciples  must  either  have 
devoted  themselves  merely  to  inquiries  respecting  entity  and  unity,  or 
have  become  politicians  of  the  rhetorical  kind.  Now,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  dialectics  of  Plato,  by  their  very  nature  and  definition,  could 
not  pretend  to  be  themselves  Politics.  They  necessarily  assumed 
facts,  not  indeed  as  premises  to  start  from,  but  as  the  raw  materials, 
in  the  heart  of  which  premises  lay  hid.  The  laws  and  conditions  of 
society  were  to  be  investigated  by  this  dialectic,  could  not  be  investi- 
gated without  it :  but  they  were  presumed  to  exist,  and  they  were 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  faculty  and  science  by  which  they  were 
discovered.  Plato  then  was  in  a  condition  to  do  justice  to  Pythagoras 
as  he  had  done  justice  to  Parmenides.  He  could  believe  that  there 
might  be  much  in  the  discoveries  of  the  one  respecting  the  order  of 
society,  as  there  had  been  much  in  the  discoveries  of  the  other  respect- 
ing the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  pure  mind,  and  he  pre- 
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pared  himself  to  use  the  philosophy  which  he  had  ascertained  to  be 
true  in  one  region  for  an  investigation  of  the  observations  which  had 
been  made  and  the  doctrines  which  had  been  broached  respecting  the 
other. 

27.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  reader  of  Plato's  Republic  will  dis- 
cover, not,  perhaps,  without  some  surprise,  that  questions  respecting 
the  nature  and  objects  of  dialectics  occupy  a  considerable  place  in  this 
political  treatise.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  title  of  the  work 
is  altogether  misleading ;  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  Plato  to  teach 
us  the  conditions  and  the  relations  of  a  State,  but  merely  to  raise  a 
platform  upon  which  to  carry  forward  with  more  interest,  and  pro- 
bably with  greater  success,  the  philosophical  inquiries  which  he  has 
commenced  in  his  other  Dialogues.  The  Republic,  according  to  these 
commentators,  is  a  kind  of  laboratory  which  he  has  built  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  his  experiments  into  the  nature  of  the  individual 
man.  On  many  accounts  this  hypothesis  will  be  likely  to  find  accept- 
ance in  this  day,  even  if  it  had  not  been  supported  by  talents  and 
erudition  of  the  first  order.  We  are  not  anxious  to  refute  it,  but  we 
are  anxious  that  our  readers  should  study  the  Republic  with  a  free 
spirit,  and  that  they  should  not  be  hindered  by  a  theory  from  per- 
ceiving how  it  illustrates  a  subject  which  has  occupied  us  so  much 
already,  and  must  occupy  us  at  every  step  of  our  future  progress ;  we 
mean  the  relations  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  constitution  of 
society.  To  Plato  we  believe  was  committed  the  task  of  expressing 
the  deepest  wants  and  necessities  of  our  being,  and  of  discovering  or 
prophesying  the  kind  of  satisfaction  that  must  be  provided  for  them. 
We  make  no  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  his  name  in  this  rapid 
sketch  of  moral  and  metaphysical  inquiries,  because  we  are  satisfied 
that  if  we  put  our  readers  in  a  right  course  for  studying  his  works  and 
those  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  they  will  be  able  to  trace 
with  little  assistance  from  us  the  progress  of  these  inquiries  in  modern 
Europe,  whether  in  the  age  of  the  fathers,  of  the  schoolmen,  or  in  the 
period  since  the  Reformation ;  whereas  the  most  able  and  elaborate 
discourses  upon  the  ethics  and  metaphysics  of  later  times  without  this 
preparation  can,  we  think,  avail  them  little.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a 
great  point  with  us  to  ascertain  whether  Plato  is  silent  upon  those 
wants  which  belong  to  our  social  being  and  position ;  whether  he 
thought  them  of  a  purely  secondary  and  accidental  character;  or 
whether  he  found  them  so  imbedded  in  the  constitution  of  man  that 
he  could  not  investigate  the  law  of  each  man's  internal  life  without 
also  investigating  that  by  which  he  is  related  to  his  fellows.  The 
supporters  of  the  former  opinion  (as  the  readers  of  Schleiermacher's 
Introduction  to  the  Republic  will  perceive)  have  felt  that  they  needed 
and  have  not  failed  to  exercise  the  most  admirable  ingenuity  in  work- 
ing out  their  conclusion.  Those  who  adopt  the  latter  may  content 
themselves  with  beseeching  attention  to  the  express  language  of  Plato, 
and  with  briefly  recapitulating  the  heads  of  his  dialogue. 
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28.  We  find  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  in  a  circle  The 

of  Athenians  met  to  witness  a  religious  ceremony  lately  introduced  ^rest  book', 
from  Thrace.  The  most  prominent  and  interesting  person  in  the  opening, 
group  is  old  Cephalus,  a  cheerful  and  benignant  octogenarian,  with 
whom  Socrates  begins  a  discourse  on  the  comforts  of  old  age,  and  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  riches.  A  remark  of  Cephalus  leads  to 
the  inquiry,  whether  the  definition  of  justice  given  by  Simonides,  that 
it  consists  in  speaking  the  truth,  and  giving  to  each  man  that  which  is 
his  due,  is  satisfactory  or  no  ?  Cephalus  being  called  away  to  perform 
a  sacrifice,  his  part  in  the  dialogue  devolves  upon  Polemarchus.  But 
we  have  not  advanced  further  in  the  discussion  than  to  a  general  consent  Justice, 
of  the  parties  that  the  mere  external  acts  indicated  in  the  words  of 
Simonides  cannot  satisfy  the  idea  of  justice ;  and  again,  that  its  obli- 
gations cannot  be  affected  by  our  position  to  each  other  as  friends  or 
enemies ;  when  the  sophist  Thrasymachus  breaks  in  with  a  vehement 
assertion  that  the  whole  notion  of  justice  is  a  fraud  practised  by  the 
strong  man  upon  the  weaker.  The  consequence,  that  the  life  of  an 
unjust  man  would  be  in  itself  desirable,  is  one  from  which  he  does  not 
shrink,  and  to  the  examination  of  this  doctrine  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  book  is  devoted. 

29.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second,  we  find  young  Glaucon  and  Second  .book. 
Adeimantus  professing   themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  manner   in 

which  Thrasymachus  has  defended  his  cause,  and  with  his  haste  in 
abandoning  it.  They  have  no  sympathy  with  his  views,  they  are 
convinced  in  their  feelings  that  Justice  is  intrinsically  good,  but  the 
arguments  by  which  it  is  proved  to  be  so  seem  to  them  inconclusive. 
Is  it  not  true  that  society  has  put  honour  on  a  certain  course  of 
conduct  which  ministers  to  its  own  security  and  advantage?  Has  it  Can  justice 
not  succeeded  in  helping  out  the  weakness  of  its  own  sanctions  by  not^bTthe- 
religious  feelings  and  terrors  ?  Are  we  not  brought  into  the  world  creature  of 
under  this  twofold  set  of  impressions  in  favour  of  what  is  called  so' iety  ? 
justice,  and  against  injustice  ?  Can  we  suppose  a  man  retaining  the 
idea  and  practice  of  Justice  in  opposition  to  laws  and  his  fellow-men, 
and  without  the  imagination  of  some  divine  sanction  or  patronage  ? 
The  question  Socrates  allows  to  be  difficult ;  perhaps  it  cannot  be  at 
once  answered.  But  might  we  not  arrive  at  some  solution  of  it  if  we 
examined  it  upon  a  larger  scale  ?  The  question  presumes  an  existing 
state  of  society ;  it  supposes  this  notion  of  justice,  be  it  a  fiction  or 
reality,  to  be  necessary  to  the  support  of  a  State.  Shall  we  inquire 
then  how  it  becomes  necessary  to  a  State ;  what  justice  in  a  State  is  ? 
Then  possibly  we  may  know  better  what  justice  in  an  individual  is, 
and  whether  it  can  or  cannot  be  maintained  under  the  disadvantages 
imagined  by  Glaucon. 

30.  Now  we  would  remark  in  passing,  that  those  who  consider  the 
political  part  of  the  Republic  merely  accidental  and  subordinate,  look 
upon  this  Preface  as  the  great  staff  of  their  theory.     They  maintain 
that  it  is  altogether  so  much  easier  and  more  consistent  to  believe  that 
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the  subject  started  in  the  outset  is  really  the  main  and  central  one  of 
the  book,  and  that  all  subjects  which  may  occur  by  the  way  are 
merely  intended  for  the  illustration  of  it,  that  no  student  of  Plato  who 
really  understands  that  teacher's  method  will  tolerate  any  other  sup- 
position. We  admit  at  once  that  this  is  the  object  of  Plato ;  that  the 
Republic  is  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  meaning  of  Justice ;  that  if 
this  end  be  lost  sight  of,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  understand 
the  connection  of  its  different  parts.  But  then  we  say  that  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  construction  of  Plato's  words  leads  to  the  belief 
that  the  idea  of  political  justice  was  in  his  mind  inseparable  from  that 
of  individual  justice ;  that  this  was  precisely  the  quality  which  he 
perceived  to  be  the  meeting  point  between  the  spheres  of  ethics  and 
politics,  say,  rather,  which  proved  that  these  are  two  concentric 
spheres.  The  clear  establishment  of  this  relation  is,  we  conceive,  the 
great  purpose  of  these  two  first  books.  They  are  a  lesson  to  all  future 
reasoners  with  sophistical  men,  that  they  can  only  maintain  the  moral 
ground  safely  when  they  are  content  to  follow  their  opponents  to 
their  own  political  ground ;  when,  instead  of  contending  that  there  is  an 
order  which  the  individual  is  obliged  to  follow,  supposing  society  to 
have  no  existence,  they  will  be  at  the  pains  to  prove  that  there  are 
eternal  principles  involved  in  the  constitution  of  society  itself,  to 
which  its  individual  members  conform  themselves,  not  because  they 
are  content  to  sacrifice  their  own  distinct  personality  but  because  they 
have  no  other  way  of  asserting  it.  Whether  modern  writers  on  ethics 
would  have  fared  worse  or  better  if  they  had  attended  to  the  admo- 
nition of  the  most  experienced  and  subtle  of  all  the  antagonists  of 
sophistry,  we  may  have  occasion  to  inquire  hereafter.  At  all  events, 
those  who  believe  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  is 
to  discover  and  develop  a  method  of  thought,  must,  we  think,  be 
strangely  hampered  by  a  theory  which  compels  them  to  suppose  that 
on  this  occasion  the  result  arrived  at  is  the  only  important  considera- 
tion ;  and  that  the  processes  for  attaining  it  are  altogether  artificial, 
and  yet,  withal,  most  clumsy  and  cumbrous. 

31.  But  to  return  :  starting  with  the  hope  that  the  proposed  scheme 
for  seeking  after  justice  in  a  State  will  lead  to  a  solution  of  our  diffi- 
culties, Plato  proceeds  at  once  to  the  formation  of  a  society.  Now 
any  one  who  looks  in  the  arrangements  which  he  here  sets  forth  for 
the  outlines  of  some  imaginary  perfect  commonwealth,  will  unques- 
tionably be  much  disappointed.  So  far  from  there  being  anything 
mystical  or  Utopian  in  his  primary  conception  of  the  society,  every- 
thing is  as  terrestrial  and  commonplace  as  the  merest  materialist 
could  desire.  Men  meet  together  and  find  that  each  is  not  sufficient 
to  provide  for  his  own  animal  wants.  Different  necessities  arise, 
different  capacities  discover  themselves  among  the  persons  associated, 
adapted  to  these  necessities ;  hence  division  of  labour,  distinct  occu- 
pations and  professions.  By  and  by  comes  the  desire  for  an  excess 
of  the  good  things  which  earth  produces ;  hence  tumults  and  external 
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wars.  Now  we  feel  the  necessity  for  a  set  of  guardians  or  watch-dogs  The 
of  the  state.  What  manner  of  persons  must  these  guardians  be  ?  euardians- 
Clearly  they  are  in  danger  of  becoming  wolves  instead  of  watch-dogs. 
How  is  this  to  be  prevented  ?  How  are  we  to  produce  in  them  those 
internal  qualities  which  are  so  obviously  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  community?  We.  say  that  these  arrangements  are  very 
unlike  what  might  be  expected  from  the  builder  of  an  imaginary  com- 
monwealth. No  assumption  of  any  advantageous  position ;  no  pre- 
vious theory  about  the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  persons  composing 
the  society ;  above  all  no  hope,  by  outward  contrivances  and  disposi- 
tions, to  avert  the  occurrence  of  crime.  How  can  this  be  accounted  for  ? 
Does  not  such  apparent  carelessness  about  external  contrivances  rather 
favour  the  notion  that  the  society  is  only  a  scaffolding  ?  We  answer,  The 
if  it  were  so  we  should  be  utterly  unable  to  account  for  the  scaffolding  Republic  not 
not  being  more  elaborately  constructed.  If  Plato  had  the  liberty  of  l?3]Lnary 
forming  his  own  plan  and  choosing  his  own  materials ;  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  utter  indifference  to  him  how  far  these  are  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  things,  provided  they  did  but  help  him  to  a  discovery 
which  would  afterwards  be  good  and  entire  on  its  own  ground,  what- 
ever steps  had  led  us  to  it,  any  attempt  to  conform  to  dry  ordinary 
facts  as  they  meet  us  in  the  world  would  be  idle,  and,  as  an  offence 
against  art,  censurable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his  object  were  not  to 
frame  a  society  after  an  ideal  in  his  own  mind,  but,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed all  along,  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  political  unity — the 
idea  involved  in  the  very  existence  of  society,  by  departing  from  which 
it  has  become  confused  and  incoherent — if  this  be  the  view  of  the 
treatise,  which  is  most  consistent  with  the  rest  of  Plato's  philosophy, 
and  which  most  clearly  exhibits  its  relation  to  the  other  Dialogues, 
then  it  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder  to  us  that  Plato  should  carefully 
abstain  from  any  exercises  of  imagination  while  he  is  setting  before 
us  the  bare  and  naked  elements  of  which  society  is  composed ;  that 
he  should  take  pains  to  convince  us  that  he  is  not  a  creator  but  a 
searcher ;  not  one  of  those  poets  to  whom  he  can  assign  no  place  in 
his  commonwealth,  but  one  of  those  investigators  of  the  truth  as  it 
actually  is  whom  he  would  put  at  the  head  of  it. 

32.  The  Republic  of  Plato  then  assumes  selfish  desires  to  exist,  and  is  the 
the  evil  results  of  them  to  have  occurred.     And  it  is  an  examination  JJStfcewf 
of  this  question, — under  what  conditions  can  we  suppose  it  perma-  education? 
nently  to  cohere,  in  spite  of  the  tendencies  to  decomposition  which 
manifestly  discover  themselves  within  it  ?    When,  however,  we  direct 
our  attention  to  the  means  of  preserving  any  body  from  decay,  we  may 
either  consider  what  positive  precautious  are  necessary  in  order  to 
resist  the  progress  of  its  corruption ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  what 
means  it  is  possible  to  call  forth  and  invigorate  those  principles  of  life 
which  it  must  have  within  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  at  all,  though 
their   presence  may  only  make  itself  manifest  through  the   power 
which  opposes  them.     Plato  again  and  again  gives  us  to  understand 
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that  it  is  with  the  development  of  these  principles  of  life,  and  not 
with  the  outward  regulations  for  the  repression  of  evil,  that  he  concerns 
himself  in  this  dialogue.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  Republic  has 
assumed  to  many  persons  the  appearance  simply  of  a  treatise  on 
education,  nay,  of  little  more  than  a  censure  upon  the  existing  Greek 
Reasons  for  education.  These  critics  remind  us  that  he  has  scarcely  given  the 
the  opinion.  first  ru(je  m'nt  of  his  society  before  he  tells  us  that  the  minds  of  the 
guardians  of  the  State  must  not  be  corrupted  by  those  false  ideas  of 
the  gods  which  occur  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  That  a  great  part  of 
the  third  book  is  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  two  particular 
branches  of  education,  gymnastics  and  music,  and  even  with  a  minute 
and  elaborate  inquiry  respecting  the  kinds  of  music  which  serve  or 
frustrate  the  ends  of  education.  That  the  subject  is  renewed  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  books,  where  the  use  of  all  the  sciences  in  forming 
the  mind  of  a  statesman  is  carefully  investigated.  All  this  is  true,  yet 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  value  of  this  portion  of  the  work  will  be  far 
more  appreciated  by  those  who  consider  it  subordinate  to  the  great 
object  of  discovering  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
society,  which  connects  it  with  the  processes  of  the  individual  mind, 
and  which  gives  consistency  and  harmony  to  both  of  them,  than  by 
those  who  determine  that  it  shall  be  the  sole  and  independent  purpose 
of  the  dialogue.  Nothing  is  more  entirely  consistent  with  the  purpose 
which  we  have  attributed  to  Plato  than  his  placing  a  right  view  of 
character  of  the  character  of  the  gods  at  the  threshold  of  his  education ;  for  the 
the  gods.  ^ea  of  the  Goodj  and  Of  this  as  connected  with  Order,  is  that  which 
underlies  his  whole  scheme.  To  make  men  feel  that  this  zs,  that  this 
exists,  to  teach  them  how  to  distinguish  between  the  anomalies  of 
society  and  its  principles,  is  his  great  endeavour.  Above  all  things, 
therefore,  we  must  see  that  our  models  are  not  defaced  with  our  own 
corruptions. 

Music.  33.  For  precisely  the  same  reason  the  subject  of  music  becomes 

invested  with  so  much  importance.  To  develop  the  sense  of  order 
and  harmony  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  commonwealth,  is 
the  secret  for  making  it  really  that  which  it  pretends  to  be.  It  is  a 
part  of  this  order  that  the  feeling  of  it  should  be  first  communicated 
to  the  guiding,  guarding  minds  of  the  society,  that  from  them  it 
should  diffuse  itself  through  the  whole.  By  this  means  a  new  and 
most  important  element  of  our  Republic  is  brought  to  light.  Among 
the  guardians  will  be  some  of  a  higher  order  than  the  rest.  They 
will  be  those  on  whom  the  education  has  produced  its  complete  mel- 
lowing effect;  distinguished  from  the  others  in  this,  that  whereas 
they  have  chiefly  derived  a  more  braced  and  'masculine  tone  of  cha- 
racter from  the  union  of  gymnastic  exercises  with  the  higher  forms  of 
music,  these  have  imbibed  the  very  essence  of  the  music,  have  acquired 
that  perfectly  harmonized  temper,  that  sense  of  wholeness  which 
makes  them  the  true  ideals  and  representatives  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. These  are  obviously  our  magistrates.  But  how  shall  we 
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persuade  our  people  that  these  different  qualities  exist,  and  that  they  The  qualities 
constitute  a  fitness  for  the  different  offices  in  the  state  ?  We  must  tell 
them  a  story,  says  Plato,  in  order  that  we  may  bring  home  this 
conviction  to  their  minds.  We  must  inform  them  that  they  were  all 
made  originally  out  of  the  earth,  which,  on  that  account,  they  are  to 
love  as  their  common  mother ;  reckoning  themselves  brethren  in  con- 
sequence of  their  relation  to  her.  That  however  it  pleased  the  gods 
to  introduce  different  materials  into  their  composition,  making  some 
of  gold,  some  of  silver,  some  of  inferior  metals ;  that  it  is  important 
that  these  should  not  be  confounded,  but  should  be  kept  distinct  and 
applied  to  distinct  uses,  in  order  that  the  society  may  receive  benefit 
from  each  of  them.  Such  is  the  parable  by  which  our  author 
teaches  us  that  he  looks  upon  himself  not  as  the  contriver  of  some 
imaginary  scheme,  but  only  as  following  out  the  intentions  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  institution  of  society. 

34.  All  this  time  we  seem  to  have  been  forgetting  our  original  ques-  Relation  of 
tion  respecting  Justice.  But  we  find  in  the  fourth  book  that  the  arrange-  JJ®  jj^te 
ments  of  the  State,  and  even  our  long  discussion  upon  music,  have  individual, 
been  preparing  the  way  for  a  more  clear  development  of  this  idea.  Fourth  book. 
We  have  discovered  three  classes  in  society,  and  we  have  seen  that 
each  of  these  classes  embodies  a  certain  characteristic  quality,  which 
through  it  becomes  the  quality  of  the  whole  fellowship.  The  class  of 
magistrates  expresses  to  us  the  very  idea  of  Wisdom,  superintending, 
distinguishing,  arranging;  the  class  of  guardians,  the  very  idea  of 
Fortitude,  sustaining,  amalgamating,  preserving ;  the  inferior  classes, 
while  they  keep  their  position,  the  very  idea  of  Temperance,  self- 
restraining,  and  submitting.  Without  any  of  these  it  is  obvious  that 
a  society  could  not  exist,  and  the  permanence  of  its  existence  depends 
upon  the  degree  in  which  the  qualities  of  each  class  interpenetrate 
the  rest.  But  then  do  not  these  imply  the  existence  of  still  another  Music  and 
quality — of  some  principle  or  power  which  fuses  together  all  theJustice> 
classes  and  all  these  qualities — which  belongs  not  primarily  or  parti- 
cularly to  one  class,  but  must  by  its  very  nature  be  predicated  of  the 
whole  ?  This  is  evidently  that  musical  principle  which  we  have  been 
seeking  by  all  our  education  to  instil.  But  what  shall  be  the  name  of 
it  ?  Is  not  this  that  Justice  which  we  have  been  trying  to  understand 
the  meaning  of?  Do  we  not  translate  the  rude  outward  notion  of 
Simonides  into  a  practical,  satisfactory  idea,  when  instead  of  making 
justice  consist  in  giving  every  man  his  due  and  in  speaking  the  truth, 
we  describe  it  as  that  which  determines  the  true  relation  of  all  things 
and  persons  to  each  other,  the  very  law  and  harmony  of  the  world. 
Yet  may  we  not  go  still  a  little  deeper  ?  Our  first  object  was  to 
discover  the  nature  and  effect  of  justice,  not  in  society,  but  in  the 
individual.  At  every  step  of  our  progress  we  seem  to  have  found 
proof  that  these  two  considerations  are  inseparable ;  that  the  law  of 
society  must  be  the  law  of  the  individual.  Now,  perhaps,  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  explain  this  fact  more  particularly.  Our  inquiry  has  brought 
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to  light  three  classes  as  the  necessary  constituents  of  the  State  ;  a  class 
of  magistrates,  a  class  of  guardians,  a  class  occupied  in  supplying  the 
animal  wants  of  the  whole  body.  Whence  the  necessity  for  this 
distribution  of  society  ?  Is  it  not  that  there  is  a  similar  distribution  of 
parts  in  the  man  himself?  Is  there  not  in  him  Reason,  Energy,  or 
Will,  Cupidity,  or  an  animal  nature  ?  And  if  these  are  not  to  exist  in 
perpetual  discord,  the  man  in  perpetual  misery,  must  there  not  be  that 
in  him  which  preserves  each  of  these  parts  in  its  proper  relation  to 
the  rest,  giving  the  supremacy  to  Reason,  preserving  the  strength  and 
purity  of  Will,  subjecting  Cupidity  ?  Is  not  Justice  then  necessary  to 
each  of  us  ? 

35.  This  point  being  ascertained,  Socrates  is  willing  to  finish  the 
dialogue.      But  Glaucon  and   Adeimantus  remind  him  that  justice 
being,  according  to  him,  the  principle  of  harmony  or  unity  in  the 
commonwealth,  he  is  bound  to  explain  the  other  conditions  of  this 
unity.     For  if  any  inevitable  circumstances  make  this  union  imprac- 
ticable, justice  itself  is  impracticable ;  and  if  for  the  commonwealth, 
then,  according  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  argument,  for  the  individual 
also ;  so  that  we  should  be  obliged  at  last  to  acquiesce  in  a  conclusion 
not  very  unlike  that  sophistical  one  which  we  have  been  labouring  to 
confute.     The  four  next  books,  then,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tifth 
to  the  end  of  the  ninth,  are  occupied  with  these  questions :  first,  in 
what  sense  are  family  relationships   compatible  with  the   unity  of 
a  commonwealth  ?    secondly,  how  far  can  it  consist  with  individual 
selfishness  and  ambition  ?  thirdly,  how  can  it  consist  with  that  law 
of  decay  and  degeneracy  to  which  all  societies  seem  to  have  been 
subject  ? 

36.  What  Plato's  statements  are  upon  the  first  of  these  subjects 
we  have  no  need  to  inform  any  reader.     Those  who  know  scarcely, 
anything  else  of  him  have  heard  that  he  has  somewhere  spoken  of  the 
two  sexes  as  intended  to  perform  exactly  the  same  duties  and  exer- 
cises, and  that  he  has  connected  with  this  doctrine  another  (which 
indeed  in  a  logical  mind  will  generally  be  inseparable  from  it),  of  a 

Plato's  ^  community  in  wives  and  children.  They  have  heard  also  that  these 
n*  notions  actually  enter  into  the  composition  of  his  perfect  common- 
wealth, and  that  he  wishes  to  supersede  all  the  existing  relations  of 
father  and  child,  wife  and  husband,  which  lie,  as  we  suppose,  at  the 
foundation  of  all  moral  apprehensions  and  all  political  order.  The 
question,  then,  naturally  suggests  itself,  not  whether  we  are  prepared 
to  offer  any  justification  for  this  part  of  his  speculations,  but  how, 
while  such  a  huge  and  hideous  blot  exists  in  them,  we  can  venture  to 
speak  of  them  as  important ;  above  all,  can  devote  so  much  time  to 
the  examination  of  them  ?  Many  readers  and  admirers  of  Plato  have 
dwelt  with  much  satisfaction  on  the  fact,  that  in  the  Laws  (a  later 
work,  undoubtedly,  than  the  Republic)  he  appears  to  have  changed 
his  views,  and  to  recognize  the  sanctity  of  human  relationships  as  they 
exist.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  regard  the  passages  referred  to  as 
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a  recantation.  Even  if  Plato  considered  them  so  himself  (of  which 
there  is  no  proof),  we  feel  convinced  that  he  would  have  relapsed  into 
his  former  opinion,  if  he  had  again  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
studying  the  idea  of  a  commonwealth.  The  Laws,  it  seems  to  us,  The  docrine 
are  intended  to  explain  the  conditions  under  which  any  particular  »f  the  Laws, 
nation  exists;  whence  proceeds  the  coercive  power  by  which  the  different  * 
evils  of  its  members  are  restrained ;  how  it  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  [j^g1*^ 
distinct  community.  For  this  end  Plato  perceived  the  importance  of 
distinct  relationships ;  he  could  not  help  seeing  that  they  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  national  life ;  that  with  the  loss  of  them  it  would 
perish.  The  Republic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  an  inquiry  respecting 
the  conditions  of  a  particular  state.  Phrases  may  occur  in  it  again 
and  again  which  seem  to  define  this  as  its  object ;  but  others,  far 
more  pregnant  in  their  meaning,  and  oftentimes  uttered  unconsciously, 
show  that  another  and  grander  aim  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  and  was  haunting  him  when  he  could  not  realize  it.  He  felt 
that  there  should  be  some  body  which  expresses,  not  the  law  of  a  , 
confined,  definite  national  life,  but  the  law  of  society  itself,  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  unity.  He  felt  that  such  a  body  as  this  is  implied  in  the 
existence  of  every  national  community,  but  yet  transcends  it,  and  is 
cot  subject  to  its  limitations.  We  could  easily  produce  proofs  of  this; 
feeling  from  every  book  of  the  Republic,  but  we  know  none  in  which 
it  comes  forth  more  strikingly  than  in  that  fifth  book  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking.  The  idea  of  a  universal  Greek  society  is  there  formally 
put  forth,  yet  it  is  evident  that  this  does  not  satisfy  the  mind  of 
Plato ;  he  has  the  dream  of  something  still  more  comprehensive :  a 
feeble  sophist  would  have  tried  to  express  the  dream  in  big  words ; 
he  is  content  to  suggest  the  nearest  practical  approximation  to  an  ex- 
pression of  it  that  his  circumstances  made  possible.  But  with  this 
universal  society  Plato  does  not  see  how  distinct  relationships  are 
compatible.  Perfect  community  seems  the  very  law  of  its  being; 
whatsoever  interferes  with  this  seems  to  frustrate  its  intention. 

37.  Here,  then,  wre  see  at  once  the  ignorance  and  knowledge  of  Advantages 
Plato.  How  such  a  universal  society  as  this  could  grow  out  of  a 
national  community,  out  of  a  family,  and  could  preserve  uninjured,  in 
harmony  with  itself,  both  those  holy  institutions  which  had  been  its 
eradle,  this  he  did  not  know;  this  wisdom  was  reserved  for  the 
shepherds  of  Palestine.  To  them  it  was  only  communicated  by 
degrees,  and  their  chief  duty  consisted  in  keeping  that  which  had  been 
divinely  given  them  in  the  sure  confidence  that  more  would  be  added. 
But  this  was  permitted  to  the  sage  of  Greece — he  was  allowed  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  a  universal  community  to  the  life  of  man ;  he  was 
permitted  to  feel  that  it  was  a  great  living  truth  implied  in  the  exist- 
ence of  society,  though  yet  undeveloped.  To  such  insight  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  rejecting  no  light  that  has  been  vouchsafed,  it  is  granted, 
that  even  the  crudities  and  ignorances  into  which  he  fell  in  the  search 
after  truth  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  nay  for  the 
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practical  correction  and  exposure  of  these  very  crudities  when  they 
are  reproduced  by  men  of  a  different  spirit.  The  fifth  book  of  the 
Republic  is  a  curious  anticipation  of  every  scheme  of  universal  society 
which  has  been  propounded  by  religious  fanatics  or  political  theorists 
from  the  propagation  of  Christianity  to  the  present  day.  It  remains 
a  standing  practical  testimony  from  the  wisest  man  in  the  ancient 
world,  that  this  is  the  only  consistent  law,  and  must  be  the  ultimate 
law  of  every  such  society,  whensoever  it  attempts  to  exist  alone,  as  a 
merely  spiritual  or  cosmical  family.  Rejecting,  then,  with  indignation 
the  errare  mehercule  malo  of  the  Roman  academician,  and  loving 
Plato  only  as  far  as  he  loved  truth,  we  may  yet  find  a  worth  even  in 
this  unfortunate  passage  of  his  writings. 

38.  The  portion  of  the  Republic  comprehended  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  books  is  second  to  no  part  of  it  in  interest.  The  difficulty  to 
be  solved  in  it  is  the  compatibility  of  such  a  State  as  we  have  described 
with  the  selfish  notions  of  men.  Plato  does  not  blink  the  question. 
He  at  once  declares  his  conviction  that  such  a  State  could  only  be 
administered  by  philosophers ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  explain  what 
he  means  by  a  philosopher;  why  it  is  that  the  persons  generally 
bearing  that  name  are  unfit  to  be  practical  politicians ;  what  their  real 
relation  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  is.  Here  then  we  have  the 
full  exposition  and  development  of  that  doctrine  which  we  found 
lying  at  the  root  of  Socratic  teaching;  that  the  selfish,  self-seeking 
principle,  leading  men  to  animal  gratifications,  is  the  source  of  disorder 
and  confusion  in  the  life  of  man,  not  really  the  moving  spring  of  it ; 
that  there  is  in  man  something  higher  which  is  not  satisfied  with 
itself,  but  which  seeks  after  converse  with  the  Good.  The  philosopher 
is  the  man  who  is  holding  this  converse ;  whose  mind  is  fixed  on  the 
true  end  and  meaning  of  things,  upon  the  substance,  the  reality  of 
them.  The  rest  are  following  images  and  shadows,  but  still  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  are  confessing  their  want  of  a  Good,  and  are  blindly 
feeling  after  it.  The  philosopher,  if  he  descends  to  the  pursuit  of 
their  shadows,  becomes  worthy  of  their  contempt,  for  there  is  a  per- 
petual contradiction  between  the  higher  aims  of  which  he  is  conscious 
and  the  grovelling  course  he  has  actually  taken.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  steadily  keeps  his  own  idea  in  sight,  he  is  necessarily  unin- 
telligible to  them,  and  on  that  account  they  despise  him.  But  sup- 
pose, having  worked  his  own  way  out  of  the  mine  in  which  they  are 
dwelling,  and  no  longer  receiving  light  through  the  little  crannies 
which  transmit  it  broken  and  confused,  and  lead  men  utterly  astray  as 
to  the  fountain  from  which  it  has  flowed,  he  has  come  out  into  the 
open  sunlight,  and  by  it  seen  all  objects  as  they  are,  he  neither 
glorifies  himself  by  living  apart  from  them,  nor  yet  submits  to  confuse 
his  light  with  their  darkness,  but  goes  down  amongst  them  that  he 
may  lead  them  by  the  same  track  which  he  has  himself  trodden  into 
the  clear  day — would  he  not  then  be  fulfilling  his  function  as  a 
philosopher,  and  yet  be  most  truly  a  politician  ?  If  the  question. 
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occurs  to  you,  what  is  this  upward  road  ?  Plato  is  ready  to  consider  Seventh 
it  with  you.  There  is  a  certain  education  recognised  among  men ; 
they  teach  arithmetic,  geometry,  as  well  as  the  gymnastics  and  music 
we  spoke  of  before,  and  they  evidently  attach  a  high  value  to  these 
studies.  Are  they  wrong  ?  surely  not.  They  are  wrong  only  in  this, 
that  throughout  their  whole  lives  they  are  seeking  shadows  instead  of 
substances,  and  that  they  have  made  all  these  sciences  helpful  to  their 
low  ambition.  Arithmetic  and  geometry  have  been  resorted  to  merely 
for  secular  commercial  ends;  they  might  be  made  the  means  of 
purifying  the  mind  to  a  perception  of  the  truth  of  things.  What  is 
the  appropriate  function  of  each  of  these  sciences,  with  a  view  to  this 
object,  he  carefully  inquires :  and  this  inquiry  brings  out  the  necessity 
of  that  grand,  deeper  science  of  Dialectics,  which  directly  leads  to  the 
contemplation  of  truth  as  truth,  of  good  as  good,  in  its  pure  essence. 
Now  a  nation  thus  guided  and  educated  comes  into  the  condition  of 
such  a  republic  as  we  have  described.  Its  wisest,  deepest-minded 
men  will  be  its  magistrates ;  the  community  will  have  one  end ; 
that  principle  of  justice,  which  assigns  to  each  his  proper  place,  imparts 
a  sense  of  proportion  and  harmony  to  all,  will  be  diffused  through  it 
and  actuate  it.  Thus,  then,  the  existence  of  ambition  and  selfishness 
does  not  upset  the  idea  of  our  Republic,  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not 
implied  in  the  nature  of  society,  does  not  show  that  it  may  not  be  at 
some  time  or  some  where  realized. 

39.  We  come  next  to  that  law  of  decay  in  societies  which  most  Law  of  decay 
speculators  have  recognised,  and  which  the  Pythagorean  philosophers  m  societl 
fancied  they  could  express  in  certain  numerical  ratios.  Plato  has  nj|th  books, 
given  a  very  valuable  turn  to  the  inquiry  by  connecting  it  with  the 
cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Republic,  that  the  life  of  men  and  the  life  of 
States  explain  each  other.  In  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  he  main- 
tains that  there  is  a  democratical,  an  oligarchical,  and  a  tyrannical 
form  of  character  answering  to  those  respective  forms  of  government. 
This  form  of  character  is  obviously  a  departure  from  some  true  and 
original  model.  The  same  may  be  shown  of  the  governments ;  and  it 
is  possible  in  each  case  to  trace  the  process  of  degeneration,  and  to 
show  how  that  which  takes  place  in  society,  and  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  individual,  react  upon  each  other.  In  this  part  of  the 
dialogue,  Plato  proves  that  his  faculty  of  close,  lively,  practical  obser- 
vation had  not  been  impaired  but  strengthened  by  his  converse  with 
transcendent  realities.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  passage  in  any 
ancient  work  on  which  a  modern  statesman  might  more  profitably 
meditate,  or  in  which  he  would  be  more  sure  to  find  hints  explaining 
to  him  the  facts  of  his  daily  experience,  than  the  eighth  and  ninth 
books  of  the  Republic.  The  result  of  the  investigation  is  the  same 
as  in  the  former  case.  This  law  of  degeneracy  exists  in  the  common- 
wealths of  the  earth,  just  because  they  have  not  understood  and 
steadfastly  contemplated  that  original  model,  that  perfect  idea  of  a 
commonwealth,  which  is  also  the  original  model  and  perfect  idea  of  a 
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human  character.  It  is  a  contradiction  and  absurdity  then  to  allege 
the  fact  of  this  degeneracy  as  a  proof  that  no  such  model  is  to  be 
found.  But  after  all  these  inquiries  does  the  thought  still  linger  about 
the  mind,  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  Plato  answers  (book  ix.  p.  fin.), 
AAX'  iv  ovparaj  iffwg  Trapa^eiyjua  avaKeirat  ru  /SovXo^erw  opdV  icae 
bptivTi  eavTov  KaroiidZetv.  Is  it  wonderful  that  such  words  should 
have  suggested  to  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  the  recollection  of 
those  words  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  describe  the  hopes  of 
the  head  of  the  covenanted  people,  E&Se'xcro  yap  r?)v  TOVQ  depeXiovg 
e^ovcrav  iroXiv  T)C  rf^vtYr/e  feat  %r)fj,iovpyoG  o  Qeog  :  or  those  which 
describe  this  hope  as  accomplished,  'H/zwx  TO  TroXtreu/za  iv 


40.  There  is  still  one  subject  upon  which  it  is  needful  to  say  a  few 
words,  especially  as  Plato  has  devoted  his  last  book  to  the  full  expo- 
sition of  it,  we  mean  his  opinion  respecting  the  imitative  arts  generally, 
and  especially  respecting  poetry,  so  far  as  it  is  included  among  those  arts. 
It  is  evident  that  our  author  attached  great  importance  to  these  opinions, 
and  yet  that  he  was  never  wholly  satisfied  with  them.  He  touches 
upon  the  question  almost  as  soon  as  he  has  sketched  the  first  outline  of 
his  society  ;  he  recurs  to  it  again  when  his  task  seems  completed, 
partly  as  if  he  felt  there  was  no  security  for  the  reception  of  his  idea 
while  any  doubt  overhung  this  point  ;  partly  as  if  there  was  something 
in  it  which  he  had  not  fully  penetrated.  Again,  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Timceus,  he  offers  a  kind  of  apology  to  the  poets  for  his 
severity,  and  appears  to  think  that  they  may  have  an  important  voca- 
tion, though  he  does  not  clearly  understand  what  it  is.  It  is  observ- 
able that  the  grounds  upon  which  he  places  his  arguments  in  the  third 
and  in  the  tenth  books,  are  not  precisely  the  same.  In  both,  indeed, 
he  dwells  much  upon  the  fact  that  the  poet  must  adapt  himself  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind  respecting  actions  and  character,  otherwise 
they  will  not  acknowledge  the  verisimilitude  of  his  picture  ;  hence  he 
must  need  pervert  the  truth  of  things,  and  can  never  exalt  those  minds 
to  which  he  accommodates  himself.  But  in  the  last  he  appears  to  see 
a  peculiar  mischief  in  poetry  from  its  tendency  to  destroy  the  harmony 
of  character,  to  weaken  self-control,  and  thus  to  undermine  the  justice 
and  order  of  the  commonwealth  by  the  honour  which  it  bestows  upon 
all  excited  and  passionate  feelings.  The  latter  argument  might  lead 
one  to  suspect  that  Plato  was  at  least  in  part  determined  to  these 
views  by  the  circumstances  of  his  own  age.  The  exaltation  of  passion, 
the  want  of  balance  and  harmony  in  characters,  the  preference  of  weak, 
earthly  creatures  to  calm  and  stately  ideals,  were  the  great  character- 
istics of  the  Euripidean,  as  distinguished  from  the  Sophoclean  drama. 
Add  to  this  the  influence  of  a  poetical  age  (an  influence  felt  most 
when  that  age  had  departed)  in  fostering  the  worship  of  mere  creative 
power,  and  the  notion  of  the  mind  of  man  being  the  origin  of  all  that 
is,  which  lay,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  root  of  Greek  sophistry,  and 
which  it  had  been  the  great  aim  of  Socrates  throughout  his  life  to 
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combat.  Still  Plato's  attack  upon  Homer,  and  his  eagerness  to  dis- 
prove the  common  opinion  that  the  Greeks-  were  indebted  to  him  for 
much  of  their  organization  and  cultivation,  are  proofs  that  he  was  not 
merely  affected  by  these  temporary  considerations.  We  leave  it  then 
as  a  hint  for  our  reader's  reflection,  whether  this  reluctant  condemnation 
of  poetry  by  one  who  had  been  himself  a  poet  in  the  formal  sense  of 
the  word,  and  in  the  best  sense  continued  a  poet  always,  may  not  be 
explained  in  the  same  way  as  we  explained  just  now  his  theory 
respecting  relationship.  Poetry  seems  to  belong  primarily  and  almost  Poetry 
exclusively  to  national  life.  The  sense  of  national  union  gives  the  national? 
first  impulse  to  it ;  when  that  sense  is  weakened  it  withers,  with  its 
revival  it  starts  to  life  again ;  without  it  men  would  never  become 
conscious  of  their  own  powers,  their  own  affections,  their  own  wants ; 
and  in  the  consciousness  of  these  consist  the  joy  and  freedom  of  their 
life  as  the  citizens  of  a  state.  By  calling  this  forth  in  the  Greeks, 
Homer  may  be  said  to  have  made  them  a  nation,  a  nation  full  of  life, 
full  of  turbulence.  But  is  there  nothing  better  than  this  mere  con- 
sciousness of  power  ?  Is  there  no  higher  condition  of  society  than 
this  of  being  citizens  of  a  state  ?  The  Republic  is  an  answer  to  the 
question.  It  teaches  that  far  beyond  this  consciousness  of  power  lies 
the  contemplation  of  truth  and  goodness,  and  the  assimilation  of  the 
soul  to  these.  It  shows  that  far  beyond  the  mere  feeling  of  energy 
to  dare,  to  act,  to  revenge,  lies  the  perception  of  order  and  harmony, 
an  intimate  fellowship  with  a  Being  above  us,  and  the  beings  around 
us.  It  teaches  that  there  is  a  universal  society,  of  which  this  contem- 
plation and  assimilation  are  the  ground,  this  perception  of  order  and 
:  harmony  the  life,  of  which  this  fellowship  is  the  result  and  the  reali- 
zation. With  this  community,  says  Plato,  poetry  hath  little  to  do. 
Praise  of  the  gods,  eulogies  of  great  men,  these  are  the  only  fields  for 
its  exercise.  Strictly  speaking,  we  think  he  is  right,  that  is  to  say,  if 
it  were  possible  for  us,  as  it  was  necessary  for  him,  to  separate  (how 
important  it  is  to  distinguish  we  hope  we  have  explained)  the  national 
life  from  the  universal  life,  the  national  society  from  the  universal, 
;  poetry,  which  is  the  soul  of  the  first,  would,  except  in  the  cases  named 
:by  him,  be  excluded  from  the  other.  If  we  would  connect  all  the 
vital  energies  of  which  poetry  is  the  expression,  with  those  deeper 
insights,  that  perfect  moral  state  and  moral  life  which  belong  to  the 
higher  region,  we  must  also  understand,  and  by  understanding  realize 
for  ourselves  at  least,  and  so  far  as  is  permitted  us  for  mankind,  the  law 
by  which  the  universal  and  the  national  societies  sustain  each  other. 

41.  The  Republic  ends  nobly  with  a  discussion  on  immortality,  immortality, 
which  has  been  less  popular  than  that  in  the  Phcedo,  because  the 
scenery  of  it  is  less  solemn  and  affecting,  but  which  for  its  own  merits 
seems  entitled  to  even  more  attention.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from 
thinking  so  lightly  as  some  have  done  of  those  arguments  from  remini- 
scence, and  from  the  law  of  interchange  between  light  and  darkness, 
death  and  life,  which  occur  in  the  dying  conversation  of  Socrates.  On 
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the  contrary,  they  seem  to  us  pregnant  with  the  deepest  meaning. 
But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  when  Plato  had  once  realized  in  his 
own  mind  the  connection  between  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
life  of  society,  he  felt  he  had  a  stronger  ground  to  fix  his  hope  of  im- 
mortality upon — that  he  had  found  the  point  where  the  witness  in  the 
heart  meets  the  demands  of  the  reason.  The  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
community,  stretching  behind  and  before,  outlasting  the  deaths  of 
generations  of  men,  is  an  evidence  to  each  man  of  his  individual 
immortality,  which  you  may  be  quite  unable  to  translate  into  syllogisms, 
but  which  happily  supersedes  the  necessity  of  them.  Plato  only  went 
to  the  roots  of  this  feeling,  when,  having  shown  that  the  existence  of 
the  individual  and  of  society  are  alike  based  upon  the  idea  of  justice, 
and  are  alike  sustained  by  the  contemplation  of  that  which  is  true  and 
permanent,  and  alike  die  a  moral  death  when  they  contradict  the 
principles  of  their  being,  he  affirmed  that  the  accident  of  physical 
death  can  as  little  change  the  condition  of  one  as  of  the  other,  and 
that  as  they  have  lived  here  must  be  their  life  hereafter.1 

Plato,  how         42.  We  have  dwelt  so  long,  for  reasons  which  we  have  explained 
p"th     r  an  a^rea(ty'  uPon  tnig  great  summary  of  the  ethical,  metaphysical,  and 
"'  political  philosophy  of  Greece,  that  we  can  afford  time  but  for  one 
remark  which  is  necessary  to  show,  how  the  doctrine  of  Plato  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  great  predecessor  whose  labours,  we  sup- 
pose, it  was  his  intention  to  review.     That  there  is  a  Pythagorean 
character  in  the  Republic,  the  book  on  music,  the  passages  on  geometry 

1  As  the  Republic,  like  so  many  other  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  closes  with  a 
mythus,  and  as  the  passage  in  the  third  book  on  Lying  brings  the  whole  subject  ot 
the  use  which  Plato  thought  it  lawful  to  make  of  fables  and  legends  directly  before 
us,  it  may  be  as  well  to  make  one  remark  on  this  subject.  Throughout  this  dia- 
logue, even  more  than  in  his  other  writings,  it  is  evident  that,  dearly  as  he  loved 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  firmly  as  he  believed  it  could  be  contemplated  in  its 
pure  essence,  he  yet  felt  that  there  was  no  criterion  of  truth  so  sure  as  that  it 
governed  practice  and  was  the  law  of  life.  To  substitute  a  pure  idealism  for  the 
faith  of  his  country  was  never  his  object  or  his  dream.  He  hated  such  attempts, 
not  more  for  their  hardness  and  cruelty  than  for  their  utter  inconsistency  with  his 
whole  doctrine.  He  left  them  to  men  who  did  not  believe  that  ideas  were  sub- 
stantial, who  thought  they  were  mere  creations  of  the  mind  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  living  acts.  While  then  he  was  very  jealous  of  all  those  stories  which 
evidently  hindered  men  from  acknowledging  goodness  and  truth  as  the  ultimate 
ends  of  their  existence,  he  was  equally  certain  that,  somehow  or  other,  all  great 
principles  must  have  an  investiture  of  facts,  and  cannot  be  fully  or  satisfactorily 
presented  to  man  except  in  facts.  And  if  no  such  series  of  facts  embodying  and 
revealing  truths  were  within  his  reach,  rather  than  leave  it  to  be  fancied  that  his 
truths  were  bare  naked  conceptions  of  his  mind,  he  would  invent  a  clothing  for 
them  :  it  was  the  least  evil  of  the  two.  But  it  was  an  evil ;  it  exposed  him  to 
fearful  contradictions ;  it  often  put  his  love  for  truth  in  the  greatest  jeopardy. 
Then  what  pretence  have  those  to  the  name  of  Platonists  who  wish  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  series  of  facts  containing  a  revelation  of  supersensual  and  transcendent 
truths,  who  think  it  an  a  priori  probability  that  the  deep  want  of  such  facts  which 
Plato  experienced  has  not  been  satisfied ;  who  are  determined  even  by  the  most 
violent  treatment  of  historical  evidence  to  prove  that  whenever  a  supposed  fact 
manifests  a  principle,  it  must  be  a  fable  ? 
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and  arithmetic,  and  certain  mystical  sentences  respecting  the  law  of 
decay  in  a  State — which  have  defied  the  skill  of  commentators — 
prove  abundantly.  But  if  we  look  well  at  the  work,  we  shall  find 
that  the  whole  of  it  may  in  one  sense  be  called  Pythagorean.  For 
the  discovery  of  the  musical  law  which  gives  internal  wholeness  to  a 
State,  as  distinguished  from  that  external  law  by  which  its  parts 
are  prevented  from  falling  asunder,  is  in  fact  the  object  of  the  treatise. 
Wherein  then  does  he  differ  from  Pythagoras  ?  Precisely  in  this — 
that  while  he  gives  music  and  arithmetic  their  due  honour  as  instru- 
ments for  cultivating  in  man  the  feeling  of  his  own  position  and  rela- 
tions, he  does  not  deduce  that  position  and  those  relations  from  any 
combinations  of  notes  or  series  of  numbers.  He  makes  Justice — a 
moral  principle — the  music  of  his  commonwealth.  And  this  is  the 
more  remarkable  and  the  more  honourable,  because  it  is  evident  that 
he  felt  the  temptation  to  be  a  cabbalist,  and  never  divested  himself  of 
the  belief  (perhaps  no  deep  thinker  was  ever  able  quite  to  divest  him- 
self of  it)  that  there  is  something  profoundly  and  mysteriously  inter- 
woven with  the  life  of  man  in  the  relations  of  lines,  of  numbers,  and 
of  sounds.  It  was  a  great  merit  thus  to  keep  the  practical  ground 
so  steadily,  and  never  to  forget  that  this  is  really  the  highest  ground. 
By  doing  so  he  was  enabled  to  perform  the  same  service  in  one  sphere 
which  he  had  already  performed  in  another,  to  discover  the  political 
principle  which  Pythagoras  had  been  seeking  for  amidst  the  laws  that 
connect  us  with  nature,  as  he  had  discerned  the  scientific  principle 
which  Parmenides  had  been  groping  after  amidst  the  forms  of  our  own 
minds. 

43.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  that  our  duty,  as  historians  of  Physics  of 
moral  and  metaphysical  inquiries,  does  not  call  upon  us,  or  even  Plat0a 
permit  us,  to  say  many  words  on  the  subject  of  Plato's  Physics.    Still 
the  Timceus  is  so  curiously  connected  with  the  Republic  by  the  exqui-  The  Timeeus. 
site  introduction  to  it,  in  which  Critias  tells  the  story  of  the  submerged 
State,  so  like  in  all  respects  to  that  which  Socrates  had  described  the 
day  before,  (here  we  have  the  doctrine  of  reminiscence  obviously 
brought  into  play,  and  a  new  evidence  that  our  philosopher  considered 
the  Republic  as  no  work  of  imagination,  but  the  discovery  of  a  truth 
implied  and  forgotten  in  the  constitution  of  all  societies,)  and  so  much 
importance  has  been  attached,  both  in  early  and  later  times,  to  this 
dialogue,  as  if  it  contained  the  very  heart  of  Platonism,  that  we  cannot 
venture  entirely  to  pass  it  over.     With  respect  to  the  link  between 
the  Politics  and  the  Physics  of  Plato,  we  would  not  speak  confidently. 
He  may  have  perceived  a  closer  relation  between  the  moral  jcocryuoc,  peculiarities 
which  he  had  been  investigating  in  the  Republic,  and  the  material  uni-  °f  '*• 
verse  which  Timaeus  creates,  than  we  are  able  to  trace.     But  this  we 
think  is  evident,  that  he  did  enter  upon  his  new  task  with  a  kind  of 
consciousness  that  it  behoved  him  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  his  speculations, 
and  to  complete  his  review  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  secret  apprehension  that  ^the  light  which  had  hitherto 
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guided  him  might  forsake  him  in  this  region.  It  is  strange  at  all 
events  that,  while  undertaking  to  develop  a  subject  so  important  in 
Greek  eyes  as  the  creation  and  organization  of  nature,  he  should  make 
Socrates  merely  a  listener.  To  a  faithful  student  of  Plato  it  must 
seem  still  more  strange  that  he  should  on  this  occasion  utterly  desert 
his  customary  method,  that  the  dialogue  form  should  be  merely  used 
to  throw  a  graceful  dramatical  veil  over  the  introduction,  and  that  in 
the  expository  part  it  should  be  exchanged  for  the  haranguing  style  to 
which  Plato  was  in  general  so  averse. 

Use  that  has  44.  And  yet  it  is  to  this  cause  more  than  any  other  that  the 
of  it"  made  Timceus  owes  its  reputation  among  those  who  undertake  to  furnish 
summaries  and  synopses  of  Platonical  doctrine.  Elsewhere  they  found 
him  balancing  opinions,  often  refusing  to  pronounce  a  verdict  upon 
their  respective  merits — most  unnecessarily  tedious  (as  they  think)  in 
tracing  the  road  to  a  conclusion,  most  unaccountably  and  ill-naturedly 
forgetful  of  the  duty  of  clothing  it  in  precise,  available,  transferable 
formulas.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  though  his  language  may  be  more 
obscure  than  it  is  in  other  places,  though  there  may  be  more  allusions 
to  ill-understood  portions  of  Greek  speculation  than  in  all  the  rest, 
though,  lastly,  his  teachings  refer  to  a  question  upon  which  we  all 
believe  that  he  could  have  only  very  partial  illumination ;  still  the 
manifest  convenience  of  catching  so  Protean  a  philosopher  for  one 
moment  in  a  rigid  definite  state,  has  overweighed  all  these  considera- 
tions, and  has  made  the  Platonic  cosmogony  the  grand  storehouse  from 
which  diligent  redacteurs  have  been  wont  to  collect  their  notions  of 
the  mind  and  the  works  of  Plato.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  a  plausible 
and  popular  theory,  ingeniously  accounting  for  the  uncertainty  of  the 
other  Dialogues,  that  they  were  only  intended  as  a  vestibule  to  the 
inner  oracle  of  the  Timceus.  Having  sufficiently  explained  our  views 
respecting  these  so-called  uncertainties,  and  having  endeavoured  to 
show  how  much  the  method  of  Plato  is  part  and  parcel  of  Plato  him- 
self, we  must  needs  regard  this  particular  work  with  very  different 
feelings.  Not  pretending  to  behold  with  indifference  the  splendid  theory 
which  it  develops,  aware  how  closely  that  theory  is  connected  with 
some  of  those  which  exercised  the  strongest  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  especially  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  being 
very  willing  to  accept  for  Plato  the  compliments  which  natural  philo- 
sophers have  paid  him  for  his  intuition  of  truths  hereafter  to  be  esta- 
blished, we  must  yet  confess  that  the  Timceus  seems  to  us  chiefly 
valuable  because  it  illustrates  the  worth  of  the  principle  from  which  it 
is  so  signal  a  departure.  In  every  other  dialogue,  Plato  is  teaching  us 
how  to  discover  a  universal  law  in  any  particular  fact  which  falls 
under  our  notice ;  here  we  have  huge  hypotheses  to  begin  with,  and 
all  facts  fitted  and  disposed  according  to  them. 

His  45.    For  whatever  there  is  of  truth   in   these  hypotheses  he  is 

of  theology    indebted  to  his  previous  studies  in  another  direction.     Haying  arrived 
with  physics,  by  his  own  sure  course  of  upward  investigation  at  the  doctrine  of 
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ideas,  he  was  able  to  see  that  the  world  must  be  created  according  to 
an  idea.  But  having  attained  this  point,  his  light  forsook  him ;  he 
was  not  able  to  apply  his  dialectic  to  the  elimination  of  this  idea,  from 
the  names  or  facts  in  which  it  was  imbedded.  He  had  simply  to 
trust  to  his  imagination  to  construct  a  theory.  Whereas  in  other 
eases  he  is  a  philosopher  seeking  for  light,  and  when  he  could  not 
perceive  the  tract  of  it,  showing  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  from  what 
unrisen  sun  it  must  flow,  here  he  is  a  presumptuous  theologian, 
assuming  himself  capable  of  declaring  that  which  must  be  revealed, 
and  thereby  losing  the  right  way  to  that  which  may  be  discovered. 
Bacon  does  him  no  injustice  in  respect  to  his  Physics  when  he  says  pjato  an(j 
that  he  confused  and  corrupted  them  with  theology ;  when  he  im-  Bacon, 
plicitly  includes  him  among  the  giants  who  piled  hill  on  hill  in  hopes 
of  reaching  heaven.  Would  that  our  countryman,  for  the  honour,  of 
his  own  character,  for  the  sake  of  the  ages  which  were  to  follow  him, 
had  been  as  willing  to  recognise  the  truth  of  Plato,  as  he  was  acute  in 
detecting  his  falsehood  ;  as  honest  in  acknowledging  him  for  a  guide, 
as  he  was  right  in  pointing  him  out  for  a  beacon.  He  would  then 
have  seen  that  the  Timceus  was  in  contradiction  to  the  principle  of 
induction,  because  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  Plato.  He 
would  have  seen  that  in  one  solitary  instance  the  Greek  sage  was 
betrayed  by  that  ambition  of  completeness  and  circularity  (which  far 
more  than  the  desire  of  fame  deserves  to  be  called  the  last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds)  into  the  examination  of  a  subject  on  which  he  could  only 
dogmatize,  and  could  dogmatize  only  by  forsaking  his  own  method. 
He  would  have  confessed  that  the  Novum  Organum  was  but  the 
extension  of  that  method  to  a  new  class  of  subjects.  He  would  have 
taught  his  disciples  that  the  course  of  investigation  which  promised 
them  such  new  discoveries  in  the  world  of  sense — which  was  grounded 
upon  the  great  principle  that  man  is  but  a  seeker,  which  is  pros- 
perous in  proportion  as  he  endeavours  simply  to  behold  that  which  is, 
and  not  to  darken  it  by  the  mists  of  his  own  conceptions — had  been 
ages  before  marked  out  as  the  only  one  by  which  they  might  safely 
hope  to  become  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  their  own  being.  He 
would  solemnly  have  conjured  them  to  remember  that  a  heathen,  unin- 
structed  by  that  revelation  which  deals  directly  with  these  transcendent 
truths  and  lays  them  open  to  every  peasant,  had  yet  perceived  that 
they  must  be  the  most  precious  which  a  man  can  know,  and  that  only 
in  knowing  them  he  is  truly  a  man.  He  would  have  told  them,  that 
if  ever  that  study,  in  which  the  heathen  sage  forgot  his  usual  wisdom, 
should  become  the  only  one  in  which  Christians  care  to  be  proficients, 
if  ever  ex  reseratione  viarum  sensus  et  accensione  majore  luminis  natures 
aliquid  incredulitatis  et  noctis  animis  nostris  erga  divina  mysteria 
oboriatur — or  there  should  grow  up  a  feeling  towards  these  mysteries 
which  is  worse  than  unbelief,  if  it  be  not  another  form  of  unbelief, 
a  stupid  acquiescence  in  them  without  the  acknowledgment  that  they 
answer  to  any  cravings  in  the  heart,  any  necessities  of  the  reason,  any 
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predictions  of  the  imagination,  then  for  the  sake  of  the  age  and  country 
upon  which  such  a  disease  had  fallen,  for  the  sake  of  all  that  should 
follow  it,  for  the  sake  of  physical  knowledge  itself,  which  can  never 
long  flourish  apart  from  moral  light,  it  would  be  most  desirable  that 
men  should  resume  the  study  of  the  Athenian  philosopher,  should 
realize  the  wants  of  their  minds  by  observing  those  which  he  expe- 
rienced in  his,  should  consider  in  what  way  we  can  find  an  adequate 
provision  for  both. 


DIVISION  III.—  ARISTOTLE. 

SECTION  I. 
ARISTOTLE   THE   BEGINNER   OF  A  NEW  EPOCH. 

1.  When  we  speak  of  Plato  as  the  ideal  philosopher,  we  sometimes 
f°rget  tna^  tne  people  of  Greece,  his  own  fellow-citizens  especially, 
were  pursuing  ideals  during  the  whole  time  in  which  he  and  his  master 
flourished.     Socrates  was  born  in  468  B.C.     Plato  died  347  B.C. 
Pericles  had  begun  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  one  year  before  the 
birth  of  Socrates  ;    Olynthus  was  taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon  the 
very  year  in  which  Plato  died.     If  one  could  find  an  expression  for 
this  period  of  120  years,  it  would  surely  be  this,  that  sculptors, 
painters,  poets,  politicians,  cities,  mobs,  were  all  occupied  with  some 
ideal  of  beauty,  wisdom,  freedom,  self-government,  were  striving  to 
realize  it,  or  setting  it  before  themselves  in  some  dream,  or  playing 
with  it  to  bewilder  their  fellow-men.    The  philosopher,  if  he  belonged 
to  mankind,  belonged  as  remarkably  to  his  own  time  ;  he  interpreted, 
methodized,  justified  its  cravings,  showed  that  they  had  a  true  founda- 
tion, and  must  have  an  ultimate  satisfaction. 

2.  It  is  quite  clear  that  we  enter  upon  a  different  stage  of  the  his- 
tory when  Philip  appears  in  it.     His  name  is  a  sign  that  the  age  of 
individual  energy,  when  pregnant  events  were  transacted  in  insignificant 
localities,  when  the  lowest  party  contests  were  developing  the  most 
permanent  and  universal  principles,  had  passed  away.     His  name  is 
a  signal  that  an  age  has  come  of  concentrated  organizing  power,  of 
successful  assaults  upon  freedom,  of  grand  conceptions,  of  extensive 
conquests,  of  what  has  well  been  called  material  sublimity.    This  age 
needed  its  own  philosophical  expounder  and  representative.    One  was 
provided  for  it,  who  was  destined  to  exercise  a  mightier  influence  upon 
after  times  than  upon  his  own. 

3.  In  the  year  367  a  young  man  arrived  in  Athens  who  was  born 
at  Stagira  in  Chalcidice.     His  father  was  a  physician  at  the  court 
of  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia.     This  youth  had  already  been 
brought  to  that  court,  and  had  met  there  Philip,  the  son  of  the  king, 
who  was  a  few  years  younger   than   himself.     But  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  no  court  attractions  could  keep  him  from  the 
city  in  which  Plato  dwelt,  and  in  which  all  wisdom  was  to  be  found. 
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Perhaps  he  was  almost  ashamed  of  a  country  which  Athenians  still 
affected  to  consider  semi-barbarous. 

4.  The  most  scrupulous  Athenian  could  have  detected  nothing  bar-  An  Athenian 
barous  in  the  young  Aristotle,  for  a  certain  defect  which  was  observ- 

able in  his  pronunciation,1  was  owing  to  a  lisp.  Some  difference  might 
be  seen  between  him  and  an  ordinary  student,  in  that  he  was  more 
attentive  to  his  person,  setting  off,  it  would  appear,  his  short  and 
slender  figure  with  the  advantages  of  a  somewhat  fastidious  costume.2 
Small  quick  eyes,  and  a  sarcastic  curl  about  his  lips,  were  noted  as 
characteristics  of  him,  perhaps  the  only  important  characteristics,  till 
Plato,  who  appears  to  have  been  absent  on  his  Sicilian  journey, 
returned  and  found  the  most  promising  pupil  who  had  ever  appeared 
in  his  school,  one  whom  he  surnamed  "  the  reader,"  and  whose  philo- 
sophical devotion  he  found  it  necessary  to  check  rather  than  excite. 

5.  Nevertheless  Speusippus,  not  Aristotle,  succeeded  Plato  in  the  The  tutor  of 
Academy.     Aristotle  left  Athens  just  at  the  time,  as  we  have  men-  Alexander« 
tioned  already,  when  the  triumphs  of  Philip  were  becoming  terrible  to 

the  liberties  of  Greece.  Five  years  after  he  was  at  the  court  of  Philip 
educating  his  son  Alexander.  It  is  evident  that  the  influence  of 
Aristotle  upon  Alexander's  mind  must  have  been  prodigious  ;  that  all 
his  subsequent  history  depended  upon  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  his  fourteenth  and  his  seventeenth  year.  He  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  master  a  raw  untamed  youth,  with  impulses  which  no 
man  could  understand  or  govern.  He  left  him  a  Greek  prince,  uniting 
the  vigour  and  accomplishments  of  the  republican  period,  with  the 
schemes  and  capacities  of  his  father,  with  a  desire  to  conquer  the 
world,  and  with  an  intellect  that  was  able  to  effect  what  he  desired. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  particular  projects  of 
Alexander  were  inspired  or  favoured  by  Aristotle.  Even  if  they  were 
discouraged,  it  would  not  be  less  true  that  the  direction  of  mind  which 
made  the  conception  or  the  achievement  of  them  possible,  was  re- 
ceived from  the  teacher  by  one  who,  without  this  culture,  might  have 
aspired  no  higher  than  to  be  a  victor  in  one  of  those  Olympic  contests 
from  which  a  not  very  remote  ancestor  had  been  excluded. 

6.  Alexander  bestowed  upon  his  master  the  only  reward  for  these  His  later 
precious  gifts  which  he  really  prized  :  he  enabled  him  to  make  his  history  llfe> 

of  animals  a  book  which  should  be  one  of  instruction  and  wonder  to 
all  after  generations  —  not  least  to  that  of  Cuvier  and  Owen.  Every 
nation  which  he  conquered  enriched  Aristotle  with  some  new  and 
more  valuable  facts.  It  was  in  Athens  that  Aristotle  husbanded  arid 
meditated  upon  these  treasures.  There  all  his  great  works  were 
written.  There  he  gathered  about  him  a  circle  of  devoted  pupils, 
who  listened  to  his  more  popular  and  his  more  systematic  instruc- 
tion ;  there  he  commented  upon  his  predecessors,  corresponded  with 
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Alexander,  endured  the  misunderstandings  of  him  and  his  court,  suf- 
fered domestic  sorrows,  which  he  felt  as  a  man,  and  which  give  us  a 
personal  interest  in  him;  finally  underwent  the  popular  charge  of 
impiety,  which  had  caused  the  banishment  of  Anaxagoras  and  the 
death  of  Socrates.  On  this  charge  Aristotle  was  summoned  before  the 
Areopagus;  he  declined  to  appear,  and  was  condemned  to  death. 
He  retired  to  Chalcis,  and  died  there  in  322  B.  c. 

SECTION  II. 
RELATION  OF  ARISTOTLE  TO  PLATO. 

The  1 .  A  student  passing  from  the  works  of  Plato  to  those  of  Aristotle 

andlt?ee  *s  struck  first  of  all  with  the  entire  absence  of  that  dramatic  form  and 
Treatise.  that  dramatic  feeling  with  which  he  has  become  familiar.  The  living 
human  beings  with  whom  he  has  conversed  have  passed  away.  Pro- 
tagoras, Prodicus,  and  Hippias,  are  no  longer  lounging  upon  their 
couches  amidst  groups  of  admiring  pupils ;  we  have  no  walks  along 
the  wall  of  the  city,  no  readings  besides  the  Ilissus,  no  lively  symposia 
giving  occasion  to  high  discourses  about  love,  no  Critias  recalling  the 
stories  he  had  heard  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  before  he  became  a 
tyrant,  of  ancient  and  glorious  republics;  above  all,  no  Socrates  form- 
ing a  centre  to  these  various  groups,  while  yet  he  stands  out  clear  and 
distinct  in  his  individual  character,  showing  that  the  most  subtle  of 
dialecticians  may  be  the  most  thoroughly  humorous  and  humane  of 
men.  Some  little  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  so  many  clear  and  beautiful 
pictures  will  be  felt  perhaps  by  every  one.  But  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  readers  will  believe  that  they  have  an  ample  compensation 
in  the  precision  and  philosophical  dignity  of  the  treatise  for  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  the  dialogue.  To  hear  solemn  questions  treated 
solemnly;  to  hear  opinions  calmly  discussed  without  the  interruption 
of  personalities ;  above  all,  to  have  a  profound  and  considerate  judge, 
able,  and  not  unwilling,  to  pronounce  a  positive  decision  upon  the 
evidence  before  him ;  this  they  think  a  great  advantage,  and  this,  and 
far  more  than  this,  they  find  in  Aristotle. 

Was  2.  Still  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  person  who  is  able  to  render  justice 

Aristotle  to  the  method  of  the  master,  will,  on  the  whole,  be  the  most  likely  to 
practical  appreciate  the  disciple ;  at  all  events  we  shall  not  understand  either 
mSte1"?3  well  if  we  content  ourselves  with  a  vague  notion  that  one  was  a  con- 
summate artist,  the  other  a  profound  practical  philosopher.  That 
Plato  did  not  adopt  his  dialogue  form  for  any  artistical  purpose,  but 
simply  because  it  was  necessary  for  the  development  of  his  idea  of 
science,  we  have  contended  already.  And  we  feel  it  equally  necessaiy, 
in  order  that  we  may  claim  for  Aristotle  the  true  and  very  noble  posi- 
tion which  of  right  belongs  to  him,  not  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  his 
pretensions  to  be  either  practical  or  profound  rest  upon  his  want  of 
those  qualities,  and  his  abandonment  of  that  method,  by  which  Plato 
is  distinguished.  In  common  parlance  we  are  wont  to  consider  those 
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most  practical  whose  studies  are  most  connected  with  real,  living, 
passing  questions.  Now  it  was  the  actual  opposition  of  Sophists, 
which  drove  Socrates  and  Plato  to  seek  for  principles  not  yet  recog- 
nized, lest  they  should  lose  those  which  they  had.  Aristotle  had  the 
advantage  of  being  able  calmly  to  examine  sophistical  arguments, 
because  it  was  the  hour  in  the  school  for  that  particular  subject  to  be 
lectured  upon.  It  was  a  question  of  life  and  death  in  Plato's  day, 
whether  we  have  something  permanent  to  rest  on  or  not ;  for  men  in 
every  town  of  Greece  were  abusing  the  name  of  Heraclitus  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  flux.  Aristotle  could  label  this  question 
physical  or  metaphysical,  and  patiently  balance  it  against  some  opposite 
theory.  The  Parmenideans  forced  Plato  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  science,  for  they  threatened  it  with  a  hopeless  stationari- 
ness.  Aristotle  is  under  no  such  alarm  ;  he  has  merely  to  make  out  a 
system  of  analytics.  It  was  because  the  body  of  Socrates  was  about 
to  pass  through  death,  that  he  was  led  to  consider  the  meaning,  and 
nature,  and  enduring  properties  of  the  soul.  Aristotle  begins  his  trea- 
tise on  the  same  subject,  with  inquiring  whether  it  is  to  be  considered 
in  reference  to  any  particular  person  at  all  or  abstractedly,  and  whether 
we  are  to  speak  of  it  physically  or  dialectically.  Without  determining 
which  of  the  two  courses  we  have  indicated  is  the  best,  we  think  it 
must  be  a  violence  upon  ordinary  usage  to  say  that  the  latter  is  the 
more  practical. 

3.  Neither  is  the  quality  of  depth  precisely  that  one  which  we  con-  Or  more 
ceive  ought  to  be  predicated  of  Aristotle,  when  it  is  our  object  to  Profoun 
contrast  him  with  his  predecessor.     It  was  the  necessary  consequence 

of  Plato's  situation,  and  of  the  task  which  had  been  committed  to  him, 
that  he  was  always  seeking  for  principles.  The  most  simple  every- 
day facts  puzzled  him ;  nothing  that  human  beings  were  interested 
in  was  beneath  his  attention ;  but  then  it  was  the  meaning  of  these 
things,  the  truth  implied  in  them,  which  he  was  continually  inquiring 
after.  He  found  the  commonest  word  that  men  speak,  the  com- 
monest act  that  men  do,  unintelligible,  except  by  the  light  which 
comes  from  another  region  than  that  in  which  they  are  habitually 
dwelling.  Of  this  feeling  there  are  no  traces  in  Aristotle.  To  collect 
all  possible  facts,  to  arrange  and  classify  them,  was  his  ambition  and 
perhaps  his  appointed  function:  no  one  is  less  tempted  to  suspect 
any  deep  meaning  in  facts,  or  to  grope  after  it.  In  like  manner  to 
get  words  pressed  and  settled  into  a  definition  is  his  highest  aim ;  the 
thought  that  there  is  a  life  in  words,  that  they  are  connected  with  the 
life  in  us,  and  may  lead  at  all  to  the  interpretation  of  its  marvels, 
never  was  admitted  into  his  mind,  or  at  least  never  tarried  there. 
In  this  disposition  there  may  be  a  comfort  and  an  advantage ;  but  it 
certainly  is  not  that  upon  which  persons  who  are  careful  in  the  use  of 
language  would  bestow  the  epithet  "  profound."  . 

4.  Another  prejudice  in  reference  to  these  great  men  it  is  necessary  Aristotle 
to  remove,  or  we  shall  not  understand  their  relative  positions.     It  is 
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often  fancied,  and  Aristotle  seems  not  altogether  anxious  to  do  away 
the  impression,  that  Plato's  disciple  forsook  him  when  he  forsook  his 
master;  that  the  later  philosophy  is  in  some  important  respects  a 
return  to  the  simple  faith  of  Socrates.  If  what  we  have  just  said  be 
correct,  this  notion  must  be  not  only  wide  of  the  truth  but  in  direct 
contradiction  to  it.  The  personality  of  Plato  was  precisely  that 
quality  of  his  mind  and  of  his  writings  which  he  had  inherited  from 
Socrates.  That  he  so  seldom  deviated  in  o  abstractions,  that  he  pre- 
served so  strongly  the  feeling,  "  we  are  actual  men,  wrestling  against 
evil  tendencies  within,  and  evil  powers  without,  capable  of  being  edu- 
cated, and  of  educating  each  other  into  a  longing  after,  and  perception 
of,  the  perfect  Goodness  and  Truth:"  this  he  owed  to  Socrates.  His 
own  especial  work  was  to  connect  this  personal  struggle  with  the 
orderly  development  of  principles.  It  was  precisely  then  with  the 
Socrates  in  Plato  that  Aristotle  was  incapable  of  feeling  sympathy. 
That  he  had  a  general  reverence  for  his  good  sense,  that  he  recognized 
him  as  the  useful  and  victorious  opposer  of  what  was  mischievous  and 
unphilosophical,  and  that  he  sincerely  believed  him  not  to  have  held 
certain  offensive  opinions  of  his  disciple :  this  we  can  easily  imagine. 
But  that  he  the  least  admired  the  Socratic  method,  or  that  all  his 
wisdom  could  avail  to  teach  him  into  what  conclusions  that  method 
must  necessarily  lead  one  who  habitually  followed  it,  we  cannot 
believe. 

5.  Though  these  remarks  seem  for  a  moment  derogatory  to  the 
fame  of  this  wonderful  man,  they  will  be  found  upon  reflection  to 
relieve  his  character  from  some  unjust  imputations,  to  set  his  actual 
merits  in  a  clearer  light,  and  to  explain  the  kind  of  influence  which  he 
has  exerted,  and  must  always  exert  over  mankind.  There  are 
passages  in  his  works  which,  in  the  opinion  of  over-watchful  and  sen- 
sitive critics,  indicate  a  personal  jealousy  and  dislike  of  Plato.  They 
remark  that  he  does  not  introduce  his  comments  upon  him  in  a  manly, 
philosophical  spirit,  but  generally  with  some  of  those  affected  phrases 
of  reluctance  which  display  often  more  than  the  strongest  vituperation 
the  ill-will  that  is  lurking  within.  Possibly  far  less  meaning  would 
have  been  seen  in  these  passages,  if  the  gossiping  anecdote-mongers  of 
later  Greece  had  not  illustrated  them  by  stories  of  dissensions  between 
the  master  and  the  pupil,  which,  though  obviously  derived  from  a 
very  vulgar  invention,  or  a  memory  generally  treacherous,  because 
always  trivial,  still  unconsciously  influence  our  minds  when  we  have 
once  heard  them,  and  prevent  us  from  fairly  looking  at  the  evidence 
which  gives  them  their  only  plausibility.  Separated  from  these  stories, 
the  quotations  we  think  prove  no  more  than  that  Aristotle  felt  a  cer- 
tain irritation  and  displeasure  when  he  perceived  there  was  something 
in  the  words  of  Plato,  which  his  large  intellect  and  immense  informa- 
tion did  not  enable  him  to  comprehend.  To  be  continually  haunted 
with  a  consciousness  of  this  kind,  "  In  all  definable  qualities  I  am 
equal,  nay  superior  to  my  predecessor ;  I  have  reduced  subjects  into  far 
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greater  order,  I  analyze  far  more  perfectly,  I  have  a  far  greater  store 
of  facts  at  my  command ;  and  yet  there  is  in  him  something  quite  unde- 
Jinable,  which  seems  to  make  an  incredible  difference  between  us:" 
this  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  very  vexatious  even  to  an  honest  and 
great  mind.  For  it  was  not  merely  the  personal  humiliation  of  such 
a  reflection  which  would  be  grievous  to  him,  it  would  jar  against  his 
strongest  conviction  that  nothing  ought  to  be  incapable  of  definition, 
and  that  whatsoever  does  defy  it  can  scarcely  be  of  any  great  worth. 
While  then  it  is  no  doubt  possible  that  petty  quarrels  may  have  been 
stirred  up  between  two  such  men  by  admirers  and  flatterers,  who  were 
equally  incapable  of  understanding  either,  we  have  no  need  of  that 
supposition  to  account  for  the  sneers  and  taunts  (if  such  they  must  be 
called)  which  now  and  then  displease  us  in  Aristotle. 

6.  In  conformity  with  these  remarks  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  The 
wherein  the  peculiarity  of  the  Stagirite  philosophy  consisted  ;  how  it 
grew  out  of  the  Platonic,  how  far  they  are  contradictory,  how  far  why  different 
one  occupies  a  space  which  the  other  had  left  void.  We  have 
seen  by  what  steps  Plato  was  led  into  his  high  estimate  of  dialec- 
tics. He  watched  his  master  maintaining  a  safe  moral  position 
against  the  attacks  of  the  sophists.  To  assert  realities  against 
appearances  and  counterfeits  was  his  single  aim.  Keeping  this 
aim  steadily  before  him,  he  almost  unconsciously  wrought  out  a 
method  entirely  different  from  that  of  previous  philosophers.  As 
Plato  reflected  upon  the  end  which  Socrates  had  proposed  to  himself, 
he  perceived  the  full  practical  meaning  of  that  truth  which  in  terms 
had  been  asserted  by  Xenophanes  and  others,  that  Being  is  the  object 
of  all  our  inquiries.  He  saw  at  the  same  time  how  necessary  it  was 
to  connect  the  end  with  the  method ;  for  till  that  method  had  been 
practised,  Being  had  been  a  word,  a  notion,  a  negation ;  not  an  object 
to  be  really  beheld  and  striven  after.  Hence  the  immense  importance 
of  bringing  that  method  forward ;  of  presenting  it  substantively,  as  it 
were,  to  his  pupils ;  not  allowing  them  merely  to  contemplate  it  as 
leading  to  certain  results,  but  as  the  safe  and  universal  means  of 
arriving  at  any  results.  We  have  alluded  to  a  class  of  dialogues 
having  this  purpose ;  and  these,  or  something  answering  to  them 
(approaching,  it  is  possible,  the  nature  of  ordinary  exposition,  though 
we  can  scarcely  believe  that  Plato  ever  abandoned  the  dialogue  as  his 
vehicle  of  instruction),  must  have  been  the  peculiar  study  of  the 
Academy,  as  such,  and  expressly  of  the  more  advanced  disciples.1 
Hence  there  will  have  grown  up  among  these  pupils  a  feeling  respecting 
dialectics  which  Plato  would  have  been  anxious  to  discourage,  and  yet 

1  In  the  Life  of  Aristotle,  by  Mr.  Blakesley  (published  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitan),  it  has  been  shown,  we  think  most  satisfactorily,  that  the  acroa- 
matic  treatises  of  Aristotle  differed  from  the  exoteric,  not  in  the  abstruseness  or 
mysteriousness  of  their  subject-matter,  but  in  this,  that  the  one  formed  part  of  a 
course  or  system,  while  the  others  were  casual  discussions  or  lectures  on  a  parti- 
cular thesis.  The  remark  in  the  text  is  an  extension  and  adaptation  of  this  doctrine 
to  the  case  of  Plato. 
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which  his  own  works  continually  tended  to  foster.  Seeing  it  used  as 
a  key  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  social  life,  of  moral  life,  of  physical  life, 
and  seeing,  likewise,  the  pains  which  their  master  took  that  they 
should  examine  the  wards  of  the  key,  it  was  most  natural  that  they 
should  think  a  much  fuller  and  more  systematic  development  of  this 
all-important  science  was  desirable,  and  even  necessary.  It  would 
occur  to  them  that  there  was  something  like  confusion  and  irregularity 
in  the  proceedings  of  their  great  teacher.  Had  he  not  strangely  mixed 
together  inquiries  respecting  the  grounds  of  morality  with  statements 
respecting  the  nature  of  science  ?  Surely  it  would  have  been  much 
better,  much  more  orderly,  that  these  questions  should  have  been 
kept  distinct,  and  referred  to  particular  heads.  And  were  there  not 
also  some  indications  of  narrowness  in  Plato,  which  a  more  accurate 
habit  of  distinction  would  have  delivered  him  from  ?  Had  not  his 
aversion  to  some  of  the  usual  abuses  of  rhetoric  led  him  to  undervalue 
the  whole  art,  when  it  was  undoubtedly  capable,  like  every  other,  of 
being  reduced  to  strict  laws,  and  must  deserve  to  be  contemplated 
without  any  reference  to  its  accidental  results  ?  The  same  might  be 
said  of  his  doctrine  respecting  poetry ;  the  same,  still  more  strongly, 
of  his  ill-concealed  indifference  to  physical  speculations.  If  all  these 
subjects  could  be  directly  looked  at  in  themselves  as  distinct  branches 
of  human  culture,  how  much  increase  of  knowledge  might  be  expected 
in  each,  how  much  increase  of  clearness  respecting  the  capacities  and 
limitations  of  the  human  intellect ! 

7.  Such  thoughts,  we  suppose,  may  have  been  at  work  in  the  minds 
of  many  who  frequented  the  school  of  Plato.  In  few  they  will  have 
borne  any  fruit,  in  most  of  these  few  the  unripe  or  blighted  fruit  of 
some  feeble  theories,  professing  to  universalize  the  system  of  Plato, 
really  proving  that  their  authors  knew  nothing  either  of  Plato  or 
of  themselves.  But  there  was  one  who  was  able  to  make  the 
thoughts  of  the  rest  intelligible.  To  him  Platonism  will  have  ap- 
peared a  needful  preparation  for  a  complete  and  circular  philosophy. 
Its  unsystematic  character,  its  imaginative  flights,  its  disregard  of 
certain  provinces  of  thought,  will  have  seemed  to  him  indications  of 
rudeness  and  infancy.  And  he  will  have  conceived  the  thought  of 
assigning  to  each  study  its  true  position,  that  one  which  Plato  de- 
clared and  proved  to  be  so  important,  occupying  the  first  place,  being 
exhibited  in  its  full  proportions,  and  determining  the  character  and 
treatment  of  the  rest.  Dialectics,  then,  was  in  some  sense  the  centre 
of  both  philosophies.  Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  Aristotle 
consciously  altered  the  signification  which  the  word  dialectics  had 
borne  in  the  discourses  of  his  predecessor.  He  only  wished  to  give 
the  study  more  distinctness  and  prominence,  to  exhibit  the  processes 
and  operations  of  which  it  treated  apart  from  any  particular  appli- 
cations and  results.  But  in  fulfilling  this  desire,  the  character  of  the 
pursuit  became  inevitably  changed.  The  feeling  of  Plato  was,  There 
are  certain  objects  presented  to  my  mind .;  they  may  be  sensible 
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objects,  as  trees ;  they  may  be  objects  for  the  understanding  merely, 

as  names ;  but  objects  they  are  still ;  things  thrown  in  my  way,  and  I 

must  know  what  they  mean ;  I   must  find  out  the  truth  of  them. 

For  this  end  I  must  have  dialectics.     The  object  has  vanished  from  in  doing 

before  the  eyes  arid  mind  of  Aristotle ;  he  has  begun  to  devote  the  necessarily 

whole  energy  of  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  dialectics  in  them-  abandons  the 

i  TTtri  •       i  o       mi  c  •   •         .LI  Platonical 

selves.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  The  sense  of  requiring  them  as  principle, 
the  means  of  escape  from  the  impositions  which  intercept  our  views  of 
things  as  they  are,  becomes  more  and  more  weakened,  till  at  last  it 
disappears  altogether.  That  principle  which  it  had  been  the  business 
of  Plato's  life  to  assert  against  Protagoras  and  his  school,  that  the 
mind  is  not  its  own  standard,  that  the  aspects  under  which  objects 
present  themselves  to  us,  do  not  constitute  our  knowledge  of  them, 
but  that  we  may  arrive  at  an  acquaintance  with  them  as  they  are  in 
themselves ;  this  principle,  which  had  given  his  dialectics  all  their 
meaning,  is  no  longer  felt  with  any  potency  by  his  disciple.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  precisely  the  aspects  under  which  we  see  and  judge  of 
things  that  he  proposes  to  investigate.  He  wants  to  know  what  are 
the  rules  and  conditions  under  which  the  mind,  by  its  own  constitu- 
tion, considers  and  discourses.  He  makes  the  mind  a  centre,  referring 
everything  to  itself,  just  as  those  did  with  whom  Plato  contended. 
But  he  differed  from  them  in  this,  that  their  intention  was  knavish, 
his  most  honest.  They  set  up  the  doctrine  that  all  things  are  merely 
as  they  seem  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of  unsettling  all  faith,  and  proving 
the  judgment  of  each  individual  to  be  a  lawful  standard.  He  sought 
to  convince  men  that  all  is  not  unstable  and  fluctuating,  by  showing 
them  that  there  is  a  fixed  rule  to  which  human  judgments  must 
conform,  which  limits  the  exercises  of  individual  taste  and  caprice, 
which  tests  and  reduces  to  order  those  appearances  which  the  Sophist 
pretended  were  infinite. 

8.  From  this  statement  it  will  be  easily  apparent  that  the  definition  The 
of  dialectics  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  may  be  almost  the  same,  and  yet  ReaUtieTand 
that  the  whole  scope  and  object  of  the  science  indicated  by  this  Affirmations, 
common  definition  will  be  different.  One  as  much  as  the  other  could 
say,  Dialectics  is  that  science  which  discovers  the  difference  between 
the  false  and  the  true.  But  the  false  in  Plato  is  the  semblance  which 
any  object  presents  to  the  sensualized  mind  ;  the  true,  the  very  sub- 
stance and  meaning  of  that  object.  The  false  in  Aristotle  is  a  wrong 
affirmation  concerning  any  matter  whereof  the  mind  takes  cognizance ; 
the  true,  a  right  affirmation  concerning  the  same  matter.  Hence  the 
dialectic  of  the  one  treats  of  the  way  whereby  we  obtain  to  a  clear 
and  vital  perception  of  things  ;  the  dialectic  of  the  other  treats  of  the 
way  in  which  we  discourse  of  things.  Words  to  the  one  are  the 
means  whereby  we  ascend  to  an  apprehension  of  realities  of  which 
there  are  no  sensible  exponents.  Words  to  the  other  are  the  formulas 
wherein  we  set  forth  our  notions  and  judgments.  The  one  desires  to 
ascertain  of  what  hidden  meaning  the  word  is  an  index ;  the  other 
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desires  to  prevent  the  word  from  trangressing  certain  boundaries 
which  he  has  fixed  for  it.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  sense  and 
leading  maxim  of  Plato's  philosophy  became  not  only  more  distasteful, 
but  positively  more  unintelligible  to  his  wisest  disciple,  than  to  many 
who  had  never  studied  in  the  Academy,  or  who  had  set  themselves  in 
direct  opposition  to  it.  When  Aristotle  had  matured  his  system  of 
dialectics,  there  was  something  in  it  so  perfect  and  satisfactory,  that 
he  could  not  even  dream  of  anything  lying  out  of  its  circle,  and  inca- 
pable of  being  brought  under  its  rules.  He  felt  that  he  had  discovered 
all  the  forms  under  which  it  is  possible  to  set  down  any  proposition 
in  words,  and  what  there  could  be  besides  this,  what  opening  there 
could  be  for  another  region  entirely  out  of  the  government  of  these 
forms,  he  had  no  conception.  At  any  rate,  if  there  were  such  a  one, 
it  must  be  a  vague,  uninhabited  world.  To  suppose  it  peopled  with 
other,  and  those  most  real  and  distinct  forms,  was  the  extravagance 
of  philosophical  delirium.  Accordingly,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
doctrine  of  substantial  ideas — of  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  the 
grounds  of  all  our  forms  of  thought,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
subject  to  them — he  is  reduced  to  the  strange,  and  for  so  consummate 
a  logician,  most  disagreeable  necessity  of  begging  the  whole  question, 
of  arguing  that,  since  these  ideas  ought  to  be  included  under  some  of 
the  ascertained  conditions  of  logic,  and  by  the  hypothesis  are  not 
included  under  any,  they  must  be  fictitious. 

The  worth  9.  As  we  proceed  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  how  this  primary 
°hUoso  hies  difference  -affected  the  views  of  these  philosophers  upon  all  questions 
which  came  under  their  notice.  At  present  we  speak  of  it  in  order 
to  show  that  the  methods,  having  a  perfectly  distinct  object,  do  not  of 
necessity  interfere  with  each  other ;  that  the  Platonic  doctrine  is  not 
absurd,  because  Aristotle  could  find  no  place  for  it  in  his  system  ;  that 
the  labours  of  Aristotle  are  not  useless  or  ill-directed,  because  they  do 
not  supply,  as  he  fancied  they  did,  any  satisfaction  to  the  inquiries 
which  Plato  had  awakened. 

SECTION  III. 
THE  LOGICAL  TREATISES  OF  ARISTOTLE. 

The  1.  Every  orderly  examination  of  Aristotle  must  then,  we  conceive, 

loSfc'the*11    *ake  *ts  stllrt  fr°m  his  treatises  on  logic.     That  these  are  not  the 

key  to  his      most  interesting  of  the  works  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  world 

philosophy.    we  may  easjjy  ac[mit ;  but,  unless  something  is  understood  of  their 

nature  and  purpose,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  understand  the  character, 

the  value,  and  the  necessary  limitation  of  his  opinions  on  ethics,  on 

politics,  on  rhetoric,  on  poetry.     We  shall  presently  quote  the  opinion 

of  an  eminent  writer  on  physical  science,  to  prove  that  a  just  estimate 

of  Aristotle's  labours  in  that  department  depends  upon  our  knowledge 

of  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  forms  of  logic.     And  the 

settlement  of  the  long-debated  question  which  falls  more  within  the 
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province  of  this  sketch,  what  precise  meaning  he  attached  to  the  word 
Metaphysics,  or  what  portion  of  his  thoughts  his  disciples  referred  to 
under  that  name,  can,  we  think,  be  hoped  for  only  from  a  previous 
examination  of  his  dialectics. 

2.  In  the  Berlin  edition  of  Aristotle,  the  Categories  occupy  the  first  Complet 
place.     Some  doubt  has  been  entertained  respecting  the  genuineness 

of  this  treatise,  which  modern  inquiries  appear  to  have  removed.  It 
would  in  many  cases  afford  a  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  against  a 
work,  that  it  exactly  filled  up  a  gap  in  a  set  of  acknowledged  works 
by  the  same  author,  so  that  with  it  they  form  a  complete  system  of 
instruction  upon  the  subject  which  they  treat.  But  it  is  a  set-off 
against  this  consideration,  that  roundness  is  the  great  characteristic 
of  Aristotle ;  and  that  it  is  less  hard  to  imagine  how  a  perfect 
series  of  his  logical  writings  can  have  come  down  to  us,  than  to 
believe  any  pupil  capable  of  supplying  a  void  which  he  had  left 
in  it.  The  difficulty,  too,  of  supposing  one  man  to  possess  the  full 
mastery  of  this  subject,  indicated  by  the  successive  works  which 
he  has  left,  is  diminished  when  we  remember  that  the  original 
conception  of  the  study  was  not  his  but  Zeno's.  How  naturally  that 
conception  arose  in  a  mind  which  had  once  entered  into  the  great 
principle  of  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides,  that  the  mind  has  laws  of 
its  own,  and  is  independent  of  the  appearances  and  determinations  of 
the  senses,  we  have  explained  already.  What  more  than  this  disco- 
very, and  the  application  of  it  in  confuting  sensible  conclusions,  may 
be  owing  to  Zeno,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some 
of  the  Sophists,  while  they  turned  the  art  to  the  worst  purposes,  may 
have  done  something  for  the  refinement  and  improvement  of  it.  In 
the  school  of  Euclides,  not  only  the  practice,  but  the  principles  of 
logic  must  have  been  studied  and  elucidated.  With  these  materials 
to  work  upon,  it  seems  nowise  incredible  that  one  trained  in  the  school 
of  Plato  to  the  greatest  subtlety  and  precision  of  thought,  and  possess- 
ing in  himself  a  comprehension  and  a  diligence  quite  unparalleled, 
should  have  been  able  to  produce  a  design  and  an  edifice  which  after 
ages  have  found  it  scarcely  possible  to  alter  or  amend.  He  had1  not 
to  raise  a  science  from  its  foundations ;  but  lateritiam  invenit,  mar- 
moream  reliquit,  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of  him  with  as  strict  truth 
as  of  almost  any  architect  that  the  world  has  seen. 

3.  Now  the  work  on  the  Categories  seems  to  be  a  fitting  vesti-  The 
bule  to  this  building.      On  entering  it,  we  feel  at   once   that   the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  consecrated  is  altogether  different  from  that  work, 
which  Plato  has  been  teaching  us  to  regard  as  all-important,  and  we 
feel  that  it  is  a  true  purpose  still.     There  is  a  way  of  penetrating  into 

the  nature  and  essence  of  things,  whether  those  which  present  an 
outward  image  to  my  senses,  or  those,  equally  real,  which  merely 
utter  themselves  to  my  mind.  With  this  way  Aristotle  does  not 
concern  himself.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  our  mind  forms 
notions  and  conceptions  about  the  things  belonging  to  both  these 
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kinds  which  it  contemplates,  and  it  may  be  that  these  conceptions 
themselves  are  subject  to  certain  rules.  They  may  be  denned  and 
classified ;  there  may  be  a  general  set  of  conceptions  to  which  all 
particular  conceptions  will  refer  themselves.  This  Aristotle  affirms 
to  be  the  case.  Under  the  ten  notions  of  Substance,  Quantity,  Quality, 
Relation,  Time,  Place,  Position,  Possession,  Action,  Passion,  he  says 
you  may  reduce  all  your  notions.  Now  a  Platonist  is  very  likely  to 
ask,  "  But  what  do  these  words,  Substance,  Quantity,  &c.,  themselves 
signify  ?"  "  How  do  I  know  what  Substance  is,  better  than  I  know 
what  a  man  or  a  horse  is?"  "  Quantity,  better  than  I  know  what 
three  cubits  long  is  ?"  And  these  are  questions  which,  as  we  shall 
find  hereafter,  had  need  to  be  asked,  and  were  asked  with  effect  and 
advantage  when  the  Aristotelian  province  of  thought  had  endeavoured 
to  bring  all  other  provinces  within  it.  But  for  any  further  purpose 
than  for  destroying  this  pretension  they  are  impertinent.  When  I 
study  an  actual  man,  or  an  actual  horse,  the  substance  is  doubtless  the 
a?,  or  unknown  quantity  which  I  am  inquiring  after ;  to  assume  that  I 
know  it,  is  to  stop  all  investigation.  But  I  understand  the  name 
substance,  as  well  as  I  understand  the  name  man  or  horse.  And  who 
told  you  that,  because  there  is  a  science  of  things,  there  is  not  a  science 
of  names  ?  that  there  are  not  laws  of  dependence  and  affinity  among 
them  ?  and  that  conformity  or  nonconformity  to  these  laws  is  not 
exactly  what  we  mean  by  coherent  or  incoherent  discourse?  There  is 
no  alternative  between  the  assertion,  that  the  desire  so  deeply  im- 
planted in  us  of  arrangement  and  classification,  is  a  mere  disease,  or 
the  belief  that  it  arises  from  the  sense  of  certain  limitations  and  con- 
ditions to  which  our  minds  themselves  are  subject,  and  is  another 
name  for  the  wish  to  understand  what  they  are. 

Such  a  work  4.  The  rules  of  grammar,  the  terminology  of  every  art  and  science, 
necessary.  ^  yery  attempt  to  be  intelligible,  presume  these.  And  there  is  no 
safety  from  the  efforts  of  men  to  invent  divisions  and  schemes  of 
thought,  no  safety  for  the  great  principles  and  laws,  which  these 
dividers  and  schemers  are  continually  narrowing  and  stifling,  but  in 
the  clear  and  steady  perception  of  certain  necessary  boundaries  not 
imposed  upon  us  by  our  fellow-men,  but  by  the  nature  of  our  own 
understandings.  Let,  then,  the  reader  carefully  consider  this  work  on 
the  Categories.  Let  him  ask  himself  whether  it  has  not  the  effect  ot 
clearing  his  rnind,  and  that  in  no  ordinary  degree,  respecting  his  own 
modes  of  speech  ;  whether  it  does  not  lead  him  to  feel  more  than  he 
did  before,  that  his  words,  winged  though  they  be,  can  take  no  chance 
flight,  but  must  move  along  an  appointed  preordained  path ;  and, 
therefore,  whether  there  be  not  a  witness  in  himself  that  Aristotle  has 
a  distinct  and  reasonable  end  of  his  own,  which  it  is  very  much  for  our 
interest  to  be  acquainted  with. 

ix)gic  based  5.  From  the  investigation  of  these  general  forms  under  which  we 
on  facts.  reduce  all  the  notions  that  enter  our  minds,  he  proceeds  in  his  treatise 
c,  to  inquire  respecting  the  mode  of  our  affirmations 
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and  denials.  In  this  treatise  he  develops  the  nature  and  limitations 
of  propositions,  the  meaning  of  contraries  and  contradictories,  the  force 
of  affirmations  and  denials,  in  impossible,  contingent,  and  necessary 
matter.  We  have  no  excuse  for  dwelling  on  works  of  a  merely  formal 
character,  but  we  mention  them  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the 
important  remark  of  Archbishop  Whately  on  our  readers,  that  the 
two  books  of  'AvaXvTiica  ETporepa  develop  the  syllogistic  principle 
and  process.  Aristotle  is  not.  the  mere  inventor  of  an  art,  but  the 
masterly  expounder  of  the  facts  upon  which  that  art  rests,  and  but  for 
which  it  would  have  no  meaning.  He  does  not  teach  us  how  to  make 
propositions,  but  what  propositions  are,  and  necessarily  must  be, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  human  intellect.  He  does  not  tell 
us  how  to  make  syllogisms,  but  how  we  do  syllogize,  when  we  do 
not  violate  the  laws  of  our  mind  as  much  as  we  should  violate  the 
laws  of  our  body,  if  we  tried  to  walk  upon  our  heads  instead  of  upon 
our  feet. 

6.  But  Aristotle  perceived  that  this  analysis  of  our  mental  opera-  The  later 
tions  was  not  sufficient.     He  had  told  us  how  we  discourse,  but  he  analytlcs- 
had  not  told  us  how  we  know.     Are  these  forms  of  logic  themselves 
knowledge?     Is  the  syllogistic  demonstration  the  same  thing  with 
science  ?     Or,  is  one  kind  of  it  science  ?     Or,  are  the  results  of  it 
science  ?     Or,  are  there  certain  premises  assumed  in  it  which  also  do 

or  may  belong  to  science?  What  are  these?  how  do  we  get  at 
them  ?  Such  are  the  important  inquiries  which  occupy  Aristotle  in 
his  'AvaXvriKd  varepa.  We  shall  endeavour  to  seize  a  few  of  those 
points  in  the  investigation  which  will  best  enable  the  reader  to  esti- 
mate the  character  of  Aristotle's  mind,  and  to  see  how  he  stands 
related  as  well  to  his  great  master,  as  to  the  expounder  of  the  inductive 
philosophy. 

7.  The  treatise  opens  thus  : — Haora  e)ic)a<7/aiXia  /cat  Trdo-a  pa6r)(ng 
ctavorjTtKtj  IK  TrpovTrap-^ovcrrjs  ytVerat    yvwatuG-    tyavepov    Ce    TOVTO 
6eb)pov(ni>   tVt  Trao-oiy-   at    re   -yap   /ia0/tytan/cat  r&v 

TOVTOV     TOV     TpOTTOV    TTCLpayivOVTCil     KCtL     T&V     ClXXwV    IjOXOTl) 

6juo<w£  £e  KOL  Trepl  TOVQ  Xoyovg  o'i  re  £ta  avXXoyicrpwv  Kal  ot 
ywyrjc-  apfyorepoi  yap  £ia  TrpoyivucrKOpivwy  Trotovvrai  TI\V 
Xtay,   ot  fj.f.v  XapfiavoPTeg   a»e   ?rapa  £wifVrw)',  ot   Be  <!>£iKvv 
KadoXov   3ia  TOV  fojfXov  elvai  TO   Ka0'  efcaorov-  we   £'  avrwg   KOI  ol 
PrjTopiKol   avjUTreidovviV'   f/  yap   £ia  Trapa^ety^arwv   o   tort  tVaywy?/ 
r)  Si  ivOvfjirjfjLaTCJv  b'-rrep  kar\  crvXXoyioyzoc.     There  are  two  very  im- 
portant words  in  the  opening  clause  of  this  sentence  which  we  imagine 
were  carefully  distinguished  in  the  school  from  which  Aristotle  came, 
$c3acncaXta  and  yua-9-^o-te.    We  feel  confident,  also,  that  the  last  being, 
by  the  force  of  its  name,  the  method  of  learning  and  acquisition,  would 
have  uniformly  taken  precedence  of  the  other,  which  points  to  the 
communication  of  knowledge.     That  the  order  is  here  changed,  that 
ZidaaKaXia  is  put  foremost  as  if  it  included  the  other  within  itself,  is 
a  very  significant  circumstance,  which  is  an  explanation  of  much  that 
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HOW  Piato  follows.  Plato,  it  is  well  known,  had  a  profound  reverence  for  mathe- 
d?fferedtntle  matics.  He  was  wont  to  say,  "  Let  no  man  undisciplined  in  geo- 
theirvie%vsof  metry  enter  the  halls  of  philosophy."  Now  we  cannot  account  for 
'1CS*  this  admiration  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  perceived  in  the 
mathematical  process  something  akin  to  his  own  method.  But  this 
resemblance  certainly  does  not  lie  in  that  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
the  mathematical  demonstration,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  machinery  of 
axioms,  definitions,  hypotheses,  propositions.  This  machinery,  valu- 
able as  it  is,  has  scarcely  a  Socratic  element  in  it.  What  remains  ? 
Plato,  we  conceive,  would  have  answered,  Exactly  that  which  is  the 
essence  of  mathematics,  exactly  the  pa^rjaig.  For  this  demonstration 
is  but  the  didaowaX/a,  a  necessary  and  inseparable  accident  of  the 
science,  but  implying  the  presence  of  something  else  and  unmeaning 
without  it.  The  pa^triQ  is  the  process  whereby  in  any  particular 
triangle  I  arrive  at  this  as  one  of  the  laws  which  belong  to  it  as  a 
triangle,  that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  the 
SiSaaKaXia  is  the  formal  verbal  enunciation  of  that  law,  and  the 
confirmation  of  it  by  certain  deductions  from  previously  admitted 
premises.  In  this  sense  mathematics  would  seem  to  him  not  indeed 
the  science  but  the  best  preparation  for  it,  becauses  it  recognises 
certain  permanent  forms  and  principles  existing  in  visible  objects, 
which  we  are  capable  of  entering  into  and  discovering.  Now  Aristotle, 
as  we  have  often  hinted,  perceives  only  the  forms  arid  laws  of  our 
mind.  That,  consequently,  which  was  the  subordinate  and  accessory 
part  of  mathematics  in  the  judgment  of  his  master,  became  in  his 
judgment  the  whole.  He  looks  upon  mathematics  simply  in  reference 
to  the  demonstrations;  the  characteristic  of  mathematics  is  that  it 
deals  with  necessary  matter.  If  you  ask  why  necessary,  the  only 
answer  you  can  get  is,  that  it  starts  ultimately  from  some  self-evident 
propositions.  So  that,  after  all,  the  proposition,  a  mode  of  our  own 
mind,  becomes  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  things.  Or  if  you  will  find 
out  a  Hercules'  pillar  beyond  these,  you  have  the  Categories.  Pent 
within  these  limits,  it  becomes  difficult  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
science.  Aristotle  feels  the  difficulty,  and  with  his  usual  honesty 
is  knowledge  does  not  evade  it.  He  acknowledges  that  it  may  puzzle  us  to  tell 
syllogism?*  whether  science  is  only  that  which  we  obtain  after  a  series  of  satisfac- 
tory syllogisms,  or  whether  the  premises  assumed  in  those  syllogisms 
must  not'  of  themselves  be  entitled  to  the  same  character.  And  he 
can  only  say,  that  we  must  deal  fairly  with  facts,  and  that  what  we 
are  bound  to  assume  as  known,  we  do  actually  in  some  sort  know. 
Ultimate  knowledge,  then,  as  well  as  primary  knowledge,  the  most 
perfect  truth  which  the  philosopher  can  attain,  as  well  as  the  point 
from  which  he  starts,  is  still  a  proposition.  All  knowledge  seems  to 
be  included  under  the  two  forms, — knowledge  that  it  is  so ;  know- 
ledge why  it  is  so.  Neither  of  these  can,  of  course,  include  the  know- 
ledge at  which  Plato  is  aiming,  knowledge  which  is  correlative  with 
Being — a  knowledge  not  about  things,  or  persons,  but  of  them. 
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8.  But  if  these  forms  of  our  mind  are  the  ground  of  our  knowledge,  sensible 
we  cannot  at  once  arrive  at  them.    What  are  the  steps  ?    Here  comes  perception— 
in  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  about  sensible  objects.     Our  perception  of  knowledge  ? 
these  is  not  strictly  to  be  called  knowledge ;  that  word,  whether  used 

about  premises  or  conclusions,  the  data  of  a  syllogism  or  its  results,  has 
still  reference  to  what  is  universal.  Our  sensible  apprehensions  refer 
only  to  particulars,  to  individuals.  But  from  these,  which  are  the 
most  evident  to  us,  we  come  to  the  more  general  by  a  process  of 
induction.  What  this  induction  is,  and  how  entirely  it  differs  from 
that  process  which  bears  the  same  name  in  the  writings  of  Bacon,  the 
reader  will  perceive  the  more  he  studies  the  different  writings  of  Aris- 
totle. He  will  find,  first,  that  the  sensible  phenomenon  is  taken  for 
granted  as  a  safe  starting-point.  That  phenomena  are  not  principles, 
Aristotle  believed  as  strongly  as  we  could.  But  to  suspect  pheno- 
mena, to  suppose  that  they  need  sifting  and  probing  in  order  that  we 
may  know  what  the  fact  is  which  they  denote,  this  is  no  part  of  his 
system.  The  sensible  impression  was  to  him  satisfactory,  not  indeed 
to  rest  in,  but  as  a  true  beginning ;  all  the  difference  between  those 
who  acquiesce  in  it  and  the  most  consummate  philosopher  lay  in  the 
use  which  the  latter  made  of  his  power  of  generalizing  and  syllogizing. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  Aristotle  has  become  the  parent  of  all  the  modern 
schools  of  sensible  philosophy,  which  schools  have,  nevertheless, 
drawn  their  very  best  and  most  convincing  arguments  from  the  errors 
into  which  Aristotle  and  the  Aristotelians  were  led  by  the  adoption  of  JJf8tote]ian 
their  own  hypothesis.  The  first  book  of  Locke  may  be  justly  said  to  induction, 
be  an  elaborate  and  satisfactory  exposure  of  the  notions  into  which  the 
Stagirite  school  is  driven,  by  its  determination  to  recognise  no  founda- 
tion of  truth  but  sense  and  experience.  They  were  too  learned  and 
thoughtful  not  to  perceive  that  universal  forms  are  in  some  way  or 
other  demanded  by  the  mind ;  and  because  they  would  not  acknow- 
ledge them  as  the  grounds  of  our  mind,  they  were  forced  to  seek  for 
them  in  the  mind,  and  thus  to  conceive  them  in  the  shape  of  proposi- 
tions. Hence  the  fancy  of  an  innate  notion  that  whatever  is,  is ;  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  &c. ;  a  fancy  which  Mr.  Locke  has 
confuted  amidst  such  shouts  of  triumph  from  his  admirers,  while  he 
was,  in  fact,  conspiring  with  Aristotle  to  disparage  the  principle  which 
delivers  us  from  such  fallacies.  But  we  are  anticipating  a  future  page 
of  our  sketch. 

9.  These  later  analytics,  deal,  it  will  be  seen,  entirely  with  demon-  The  Topics, 
strative  reasoning.     The  Topics,  a  much  longer  work,  refer  wholly  to 
probable  reasoning.  On  this  subject  Aristotle,  it  seems  to  us,  is  much 

more  at  home  than  on  the  other.  We  have  intimated  our  suspicion 
that  he  never  did  possess  or  could  possess  the  idea  of  Science.  It  lay 
altogether  out  of  his  province ;  when  he  tried  to  grapple  with  it  he 
necessarily  brought  it  within  conditions  and  forms  which  robbed  it  of 
its  very  essence.  But  no  one  ever  did  so  much  as  he  to  give  a  scien- 
tific form  and  semblance  to  those  subjects  which  are  by  their  nature 
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not  scientific.  No  one  ever  did  so  much  to  give  our  thoughts  precision 
and  clearness  respecting  all  the  wavering  and  fluctuating  matters  that 
fall  within  the  domain  of  opinion  and  of  ordinary  conduct.  When 
we  look  at  the  Topics,  we  are  brought  to  confess  (not  without  a  cer- 
tain reluctance)  that  there  is  no  method  of  persuasion  or  human  dis- 
course so  loose  and  random  but  that  it  may  be  subjected  to  analysis, 
and  shown  to  involve  certain  inevitable  limitations.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  some  justification  for  our  discontent  with  these  resolute  reduc- 
tions of  all  our  thoughts  and  arguments  to  a  system  ;  we  feel  that  the 
Probably  v^al  power  is  not  there ;  that  what  really  brings  men  into  consent 
reduced"^  with  either  a  falsehood  or  a  truth,  the  energy  and  conviction  of  him 
who  utters  it,  is  taken  no  account  of,  and  that  the  habit  of  contem- 
plating arguments  without  reference  either  to  the  truth  of  that  which 
they  are  meant  to  establish,  or  to  the  moral  influence  which  they  exert, 
is  somewhat  hardening  and  deadening  to  the  mind.  But  we  shall  find 
that  the  work  of  a  thorough  master  in  this  line,  like  Aristotle,  will, 
on  the  whole,  produce  a  good  effect.  He  so  entirely  understands  him- 
self and  what  he  is  able  to  do,  that  we  cannot  commit  the  mistake 
which  inferior  writers  often  draw  us  into,  of  fancying  that  nothing  is 
wanted  but  what  he  tells  us.  His  exquisite  dissections  teach  us  what 
more  blundering  dissectors  might  not ;  that  there  is  something  which 
cannot  be  dissected.  To  understand  Aristotle  rightly,  the  Topics 
should  be  read  together  with  the  three  books  on  Rhetoric.  We  cannot 
speak  of  that  work  now,  because  so  much  of  the  moral  and  political 
wisdom  of  Aristotle  is  presumed  in  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  this  work  on  probable  arguments.  The  Topics  are  to  it 
what  the  six  books  of  Euclid  are  to  a  treatise  on  practical  mechanics. 
Now,  though  it  may  seem  strange  to  talk  of  a  geometry  expressly  for 
a  rhetorician,  and  though  we  have  already  shown  in  what  sense  geo- 
metry was  very  alien  from  the  habits  of  Aristotle's  mind,  yet  we  cannot 
help  seeing  that  just  so  far  as  a  person  who  has  the  faculty  of  persua- 
sion can  be  taught  that  his  is  not  a  mere  craft,  but  has  maxims  and 
laws  to  govern  it,  he  will  become  at  any  rate  less  mischievous,  and 
may  become  a  sincere,  true-minded  man.  In  another  point  of  view 
the  Topics  give  that  roundness  and  completeness  to  the  logical  system 
of  Aristotle  which  we  said  that  he  evidently  desired,  and  had  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner  realized. 


SECTION  IV. 
THE  PHYSICS  OF  ARISTOTLE. 

Extract  from       1 .  A  short  treatise  on  Sophistical  Proofs  winds  up  the  series  of  Aris- 

Dr.  wheweii.  ^le's  works  on  logic.      Then  follow  his  voluminous  writings   on 

physics.     In  these  we  have  no  direct  interest.     To  show,  however, 

how  the  logical  ideas  of  Aristotle  affected  his  views  in  this  department, 

we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  a  passage  from  Dr.  Whewell's 
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History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  i.  sec.  2 ;  "  The  Aristotelian  Phy- 
sical Philosophy. " 

2. "  The  principal  treatises  of  Aristotle  are,  the  eight  books  of Physical  The  books 
Lectures,  the  four  books  Of  the  Heavens,  the  two  books  Of  Production  ?anctjhysical 
and  Destruction,  for  the  book  Of  the  World,  is  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  spurious,  and  the  Meteorologies,  though  full  of  physical 
explanations  of  natural  phenomena,  does  not  exhibit  the  doctrines  and 
reasonings  of  the  schools  in  so  general  a  form ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Mechanical  Problems.  The  treatises  on  the  various  subjects  of 
natural  history,  On  Animals,  On  the  Parts  of  Animals,  On  Plants,  On 
Physiognomies,  On  Colours,  On  Sounds,  contain  an  extraordinary  accu- 
mulation of  facts,  and  manifest  a  wonderful  power  of  systematizing ; 
but  are  not  works  which  expound  principles,  and  therefore  do  not 
require  to  be  here  considered. 

3.  "  The  Physical  Lectures  are  the  works  concerning  which  the  well-  The  Physical 
known  anecdote  is  related  by  Simplicius,  a  Greek  commentator  of  the  Lectures- 
sixth  century,  as  well  as  by  Plutarch.     It  is  said  that  Alexander  the 

Great  wrote  to  his  former  tutor  to  this  effect :  *  You  have  not  done 
well  in  publishing  these  Lectures,  for  how  shall  we,  your  pupils,  excel 
other  men  if  you  make  that  public  to  all  which  we  learned  from 
you  ? '  To  this  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  replied :  '  My  Lectures  are 
published  and  not  published ;  they  will  be  intelligible  to  those  who 
heard  them  and  to  none  beside.'  This  may  very  easily  be  a  story  in- 
scribed and  circulated  among  those  who  found  the  works  beyond  their 
comprehension ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  make  out  the  meaning 
and  reasoning  of  every  part  would  be  a  task  very  laborious  and  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible.  But  we  may  follow  the  import  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  work  with  sufficient  clearness  to  apprehend  the  cha- 
racter and  principles  of  the  reasoning,  and  this  is  what  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  do. 

4.  "  The  author's  introductory  statement  of  his  view  of  the  nature  of  His  use  of 
philosophy  falls  in  very  closely  with  what  has  been  said,  that  he  takes  W(  rds' 
his  facts  and  his  generalizations  as  they  are  implied  in  the  structure  of 
language.     '  We  must  in  all  cases  proceed,'  he  says,  '  from  what  is 
known  to  what  is  unknown.'     This  will  not  be  denied ;  but  we  can 
hardly  follow  him  in  his  inference.     He  adds,  *  We  must  proceed, 
therefore,  from  universal  to  particular.     And  something  of  this,'  he 
pursues,  '  may  be  seen  in  language ;  for  names  signify  things  in  a 
general  and  indefinite  manner,  as  circles,  and  by  defining  we  unfold 

them  into  particulars.'  He  illustrates  this  by  saying,  '  thus  children 
at  first  call  all  men  father,  and  all  women  mother,  but  afterwards  dis- 
tinguish.' 

5.  "In  accordance  with  this  view  he  endeavours  to  settle  several  of 
the  great  questions  concerning  the  universe,  which  had  been  started 
among  subtle  and  speculative  men,  by  unfolding  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  phrases  which  are  applied  to  the  most  general  notions  of 
things  and  relations.     We  have  already  noticed  this  method.     A  few 
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examples  will  illustrate  it  further.  Whether  there  was  or  was  not  a 
void,  or  place  without  matter,  had  already  been  debated  among  rival 
sects  of  philosophers.  The  antagonist  arguments  were  briefly  these : 
there  must  be  a  void  because  a  body  cannot  move  into  a  space  except 
it  is  empty,  and  therefore  without  a  void  there  could  be  no  motion ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  void,  for  the  intervals  between 
bodies  are  filled  with  air,  and  air  is  something.  These  opinions  had 
even  been  supported  by  reference  to  experiment.  On  the  one  hand, 
Anaxagoras  and  his  school  had  shown,  that  air  when  confined  resisted 
compression,  by  squeezing  a  blown  bladder,  and  pressing  down  an  in- 
verted vessel  in  the  water ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged  that  a 
vessel  full  of  fine  ashes  held  as  much  water  as  if  the  ashes  were  not 
there,  which  could  only  be  explained  by  supposing  void  spaces  between 
the  ashes.  Aristotle  decides  that  there  is  no  void  on  such  arguments 
as  this  : — In  a  void  there  could  be  no  difference  of  up  and  down ;  for 
there  is  none,  as  in  nothing  there  are  no  differences,  so  there  are  none  in  a  privation 
or  negation ;  but  a  void  is  merely  a  privation  or  negation  of  matter ; 
therefore,  in  a  void,  bodies  could  not  move  up  and  down,  which  it  is 
in  their  nature  to  do.  It  is  easily  seen  that  such  a  mode  of  reasoning 
elevates  the  familiar  forms  of  language,  and  the  intellectual  connec- 
tions of  terms  to  a  supremacy  over  facts  ;  making  truth  depend  upon 
whether  terms  are  or  are  not  primitive,  and  whether  we  say  that 
bodies  fall  naturally.  In  such  a  philosophy  every  new  result  of  ob- 
servation would  be  compelled  to  conform  to  the  usual  combinations  of 
phrases  as  they  had  been  associated  by  the  modes  of  apprehension 
previously  familiar. 

6.  "It  is  not  intended  here  to  intimate  that  the  common  modes  of 
apprehension,  which  are  the  basis  of  common  language,  are  limited  and 
casual.  They  imply,  on  the  contrary,  universal  and  necessary  condi- 
tions of  our  perceptions  and  conceptions ;  thus  all  things  are  neces- 
sarily apprehended  as  existing  in  time  and  space,  and  as  connected  by 
relations  of  cause  and  effect ;  and,  so  far  as  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
reasons  from  these  assumptions,  it  has  a  real  foundation,  though  even 
in  this  case  the  conclusions  are  often  insecure.  We  have  one  example 
of  this  reasoning  in  the  eighth  book,  where  he  says  that  there  never 
was  a  time  in  which  change  and  motion  did  not  exist ;  '  for  if  all 
things  were  at  rest,  the  first  motion  must  have  been  produced  by  some 
change  in  some  of  these  things;  that  is,  there  must  have  been  a 
change  before  the  first  change ;'  and  again,  '  How  can  before  and  after 
apply  where  time  is  not  ?  or  how  can  time  be  when  motion  is  not  ? ' 
'  If,'  he  adds, '  time  is  a  mensuration  of  motion,  and  if  time  be  eternal, 
motion  must  be  eternal.'  But  we  have  sometimes  principles  intro- 
duced of  a  more  arbitrary  character,  and,  besides  the  general  relations 
of  thought,  the  inventions  of  previous  speculators  are  taken  for 
granted ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  then  commonly  received  opinions 
concerning  the  frame  of  the  world.  From  the  assertion  that  motion  is 
eternal,  proved  in  the  manner  just  stated,  Aristotle  proceeds  by  a 
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curious  train  of  reasoning  to  identify  this  eternal  motion  with  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens.  *  There  must/  he  says,  *  be  something 
which  is  the  first  moved ;'  this  follows  from  the  relation  of  causes  and 
effects.  Again,  '  Motion  must  go  on  constantly,  and  therefore  must 
be  either  continuous  or  successive.  Now  what  is  continuous  is  more 
properly  said  to  take  place  constantly,  than  what  is  successive.  Also 
the  continuous  is  better ;  but  we  always  suppose  that  which  is  better 
to  take  place  in  nature,  if  it  be  possible.'  We  see  here  the  vague 
judgment  of  better  and  worse  introduced,  as  that  of  natural  and  unna- 
tural was  before  into  physical  reasonings. 

7.  "  I  proceed  with  Aristotle's  argument,  '  We  have  now,  therefore,  circularity 
to  show  that  there  may  be  an  infinite,  single,  continuous  motion,  and  of  motlon' 
that  this  is  circular.'     This  is,  in  fact,  proved,  as  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived,  from  the  consideration  that  a  body  may  go  on  habitually 
revolving  regularly  in  a  circle.     And  thus  we  have  a  demonstration, 

on  the  principles  of  this  philosophy,  that  there  is  and  must  be  a  first 
mover,  revolving  eternally  with  a  uniform  circular  motion. 

"  Though  this  kind  of  philosophy  may  appear  too  trifling  to  deserve 
being  dwelt  upon,  it  is  important  for  our  purpose  so  far  to  exemplify 
it  that  we  may  afterwards  advance,  conscious  that  we  have  done  it  no 
injustice. 

8.  "  I  will  now  pass  from  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  motions  of  the  Elements  of 
heavens  to  those  which  concern  the  material  elements  of  the  universe. the  umverse> 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  tendency  (of  which  we  are 

here  tracing  the  development)  to  extract  speculative  opinions  from  the 
relations  of  words  must  be  very  natural  to  man ;  for  the  very  widely- 
accepted  doctrine  of  the  four  elements,  which  appears  to  be  founded 
upon  the  opposition  of  the  adjectives  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  is 
much  older  than  Aristotle,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  of 
philosophical  dogmas.  The  great  master  of  this  philosophy,  however, 
puts  the  opinion  in  a  more  systematic  manner  than  his  predecessors. 

9.  "  *  We  seek,'  he  says,  '  the  principles  of  sensible  things,  that  is,  Contrarieties, 
of  tangible  bodies.     We  must  take,  therefore,  not  all  the  contrarieties 

of  quality,  but  those  only  which  have  reference  to  the  touch.  Thus 
black  and  white,  sweet  and  bitter,  do  not  differ  as  tangible  qualities, 
and  therefore  must  be  rejected  from  our  consideration. 

"  '  Now  the  contrarieties  of  quality  which  refer  to  the  touch  are 
these,  hot,  cold;  dry,  wet;  heavy,  light;  hard,  soft;  unctuous,  meagre; 
rough,  smooth ;  dense,  rare.'  He  then  proceeds  to  reject  all  but  the 
four  first  of  these,  for  various  reasons ;  heavy  and  light  because  they 
are  not  active  and  passive  qualities ;  the  others  because  they  are  com- 
binations of  the  four  first,  which,  therefore,  he  infers  to  be  the  four 
elementary  qualities. 

"  '  Now  in  four  things  there  are  six  combinations  of  two ;  but  the 
combinations  of  two  opposites,  as  hot  and  cold,  must  be  rejected ;  we 
have,  therefore,  four  elementary  combinations  which  agree  with  the 

[M.  p.]  N 
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four  apparently  elementary  bodies,  air  is  hot,  wet,  (for  steam  is  air,) 
water  is  cold  and  wet,  and  earth  is  cold  and  dry.' 

Bacon  10.  "  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  disposition  to  assume  that  some 

infected        common  elementary  quality  must  exist  in  the  cases  in  which  we 

nominalism,  habitually  apply  a  common  adjective,  as  it  begun  before  the  reign  of 

the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  so  also  survived  its  influence.     Not  to 

mention  other  uses,  it  would  be  difficult  to  free  Bacon's  Inquisitio  in 

Naturam  Calidi, l  Examination  of  the  Nature  of  Heat,'  from  the  charge 

of  confounding  together  very  different  classes  of  phenomena  under  the 

cover  of  the  word  hot. 

"  The  rectification  of  these  opinions  concerning  the  elementary  com- 
position of  bodies  belongs  to  an  advanced  period  in  the  history  of 
physical  knowledge,  even  after  the  revival  of  its  progress. 

Absolute  H«  "  The  Aristotelian  doctrines  concerning  motion  are  still  founded 

ievitrelative    uPon  ^ie  same  mode  of  reasoning  from  adjectives ;  but  in  this  case  the 
result  follows,  not  only  from  the  opposition  of  the  words,  but  also  from 
the  distinction  of  their  being  absolutely  and  relatively  true.     '  Former 
writers,'  says  Aristotle,  '  have  considered  heavy  and  light  relatively 
only,  taking  cases  where  both  things  have  weight,  but  one  is  lighter 
than  the  other ;  and  they  imagine  that  in  this  way  they  defined  what 
was  absolutely  (aTrXwc)  heavy  and  light.'     We  now  know  that  things 
which  rise  by  their  lightness  do  so  only  because  they  are  pressed  up- 
wards by  heavier  surrounding  bodies ;  and  this  assumption  of  absolute 
levity,  which  is  evidently  gratuitous,  or  rather  merely  nominal,  entirely 
vitiated  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  reasoning.     The  inference  was 
that  fire  must  be  absolutely  light,  since  it  tends  to  take  its  place  above, 
the  three  other  elements ;  earth  absolutely  heavy,  since  it  tends  to  take 
its  place  below  fire,  air,  and  water.    The  philosopher  argued  also  witt 
great  acuteness  that  air,  which  tends  to  take  its  place  below  fire  and 
above  water,  must  do  so  by  its  nature,  and  not  in  virtue  of  any  combi- 
nation of  heavy  and  light  elements.     For  if  air  was  composed  of  twc 
parts,  which  give  fire  its  levity,  joined  to  other  parts  which  product 
gravity,  we  might  assume  a  quantity  of  air  so  large  that  it  should  b< 
lighter  than  a  similar  quantity  of  fire,  having  more  of  the  light  parts 
It  thus  follows  that  each  of  the  four  elements  tends  to  take  its  owi 
place,  fire  being  the  highest,  air  the  next,  water  the  next,  and  eartl  I 
the  lowest.     The  whole  of  this  train  of  errors  arises  from  fallacie 
which  have  a  verbal  origin ;   from  considering  light  as  opposite  t 
heavy,  and  from  considering  levity  as  a  quality  of  a  body,  instead  of  a 
the  effect  of  surrounding  bodies." 

SECTION  V. 

THE  METAPHYSICS  OF  AEISTOTLE. 

1.  These   remarks   of  Dr.  Whe well's  show  how  necessarily  tb 
method  of  Aristotle  obstructed  the  true  observation  and  interpretatio 
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of  nature.    To  us  they  are  important  chiefly  from  the  connection  which  The  two 
has  always  been  felt  to  exist  between  the  physical  treatises  and  those  theTord 
which  by  Aristotle  himself,  or  some  disciple,  are  classed  under  the  name  Metaphysics. 
of  Metaphysical.    These  latter  writings  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute.     Some  have  supposed  that  they  owe  their  name  to  an  acci- 
dental juxtaposition  with  the  books  on  Physics,  among  which  it  was 
evident  that  they  could  not  conveniently  be  classed ;  some  to  a  feeling 
in  the  mind  of  Aristotle,  that  he  was  ascending  into  a  region,  above 
and  beyond  that  in  which  he  had  been  dwelling  previously. 

2.  One  of  his  early  commentators  appears  to  adopt  both  explana- 
tions of  the  title.1    He  says,  "  The  object  of  this  treatise  is  theological. 
Herein  Aristotle  theologizes.     The  order  is  this :  we  make  our  begin- 
ning from  those  things  which  naturally  are  the  last,  seeing  that  these 
are  the  better  known  to  us.     For  this  reason,  then,  he  discoursed  to 
us  first  concerning  physical  matters,  for  these  are  last  by  nature,  but 
to  us  first.     But  this  present  subject  is  first  in  nature,  but  to  us  last, 
since  the  imperishable  things  are  older  than  the  perishable,  and  the 
ungenerated  than  the  generated.    Wherefore  Aristotle  discoursed  to  us  old  opinions 
first  concerning  those  things  that  are  moved  without  an  order  (in  his 

book  on  Meteors);  then  again  concerning  those  things  which  are 
moved  according  to  an  order  or  system  (in  the  work  on  the  Heavens, 
concerning  the  stars  and  the  spheres) ;  and  finally  in  this  treatise  he 
discourses  to  us  concerning  those  things  which  are  in  all  cases  immov- 
able. Now  this  is  theology,  for  such  a  study  befits  the  gods.  For 
this  reason  the  work  is  inscribed  After-the-Physics  (Mera  TO.  <j>vcriKa) ; 
seeing  that  he  first  discoursed  to  us  concerning  the  physical  things, 
then  consecutively  concerning  this ;  it  is  proper,  therefore,  to  read  it 
after  the  physical  treatises :  this  the  title  shows."  Another  of  the 
scholiasts  is  more  decisive :  "  This  work  is  entitled  Mera  ra  fyvaiKa, 
not  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  book,  but  to  the  order  in  read- 
ing it,  for  he  treats  concerning  physical  principles"  These  hints,  if 
considered  in  connection  with  the  books  themselves  will,  we  conceive, 
explain  the  origin  of  the  two  theories,  and  in  a  great  degree  reconcile 
them.  We  shall  see  as  we  proceed  in  what  sense  Aristotle  "  theolo- 
gizes ;"  in  what  sense  he  treats  of  things  "  unmoved  "  and  therefore  not 
physical ;  or  in  what  sense  he  treats  of  physical  "  principles." 

3.  The  first  Book  of  the  Metaphysics,  or  that  which  we  reasonably  The  first 
suppose  to  be  the  first  from  its  style  and  method,  ascends  from  an  Book* 
investigation  of  the  words  Art  and  Experience  (words  which  we  shall 
meet  with  again  in  the  Ethics),  to  an  examination  of  the  word  Wisdom 

or  oro<j>ia.  Wisdom  is  the  knowledge  about  certain  causes  and  prin- 
ciples. The  question  seems  to  follow  of  course,  What  kinds  of  causes 
or  principles  ?  But  this  question  Aristotle  thinks  that  he  has  answered 
implicitly  already.  Sense  and  experience  take  cognizance  of  indi- 
vidual cases ;  wisdom  rises  to  the  first  causes  and  the  first  principles 

1  The  Scholia  of  Asclepius  after  Ammonius.     Aramonius  belongs  to  the  fifth 
century,  A.  D.,  Asclepius  to  the  sixth. 

N2 
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Experience  — those  that  are  most  universal,  those  that  lie  furthest  from  mere 
andXVlsdom' casual  observation.  We  must  continue  in  his  own  very  striking 
words :  "  Through  Wonder,  men  both  now  and  heretofore  began 
to  philosophize.  At  first,  indeed,  they  wondered  at  the  more  difficult 
things  which  lay  close  by  them,  then  went  on  by  little  and  little, 
inquiring  concerning  greater  things,  as  concerning  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  or  about  the  sun,  and  the  stars,  and  the  generation  of  the 
universe.  But  he  that  is  at  a  loss  and  that  wonders,  thinks  that  he  is 
ignorant.  Wherefore  also  the  lover  of  wisdom  (the  philosopher)  is 
in  some  sort  a  lover  of  fables,  for  the  fable  consists  of  wonders. 
Now,  seeing  they  philosophized  for  the  sake  of  escaping  ignorance,  it 
is  evident  that  they  pursued  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowing,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  any  advantage.  The  fact  supports  this  conclusion  ; 
this  kind  of  wisdom  began  to  be  sought  out,  when  things  sufficient 
for  occupation  and  leisure  were  already  provided.  Just  as  we  say 
that  a  man  is  free  who  exists  for  his  own  sake  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  another,  so  this  is  the  only  knowledge  which  is  perfectly  free, 
for  it  is  the  only  one  which  exists  purely  for  its  own  sake.  Wherefore 
the  possession  of  it  may  be  justly  considered  as  not  pertaining  to  man. 
For  oftentimes  the  nature  of  men  is  servile;  so  that,  according  to 
Simonides,  '  God  alone  would  have  this  prize,  and  it  is  unworthy  not 
to  seek  that  (to  be  content  with  that)  knowledge  which  is  appropriate 
to  him.' 

"  If  indeed  the  poets  say  truly  that  the  Divine  Nature  is  envious, 
Simonides  must  be  right,  and  all  over-learned  people  must  be  unhappy. 
But  the  Divine  Nature  cannot  be  envious  ;  rather  as  the  proverb  says, 
'  the  poets  lie ;'  nor  is  it  fitting  to  think  any  study  more  honourable 
than  this,  for  that  which  is  most  godlike  is  also  most  honourable. 
Now  science  may  be  godlike  in  two  ways  ;  godlike  because  it  is  that 
thing  which  God  hath  above  all  others,  or  because  it  is  itself  the 
knowledge  of  the  Divine.  This  fulfils  both  these  conditions,  for  God 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  beginning  of  causes,  and  God  will  possess  this 
kind  of  knowledge  alone  or  chiefly.  All  kinds  of  knowledge  then  are 
more  needful  than  this  (for  common  purposes),  but  none  is  better." 
The';  wise  4.  The  wise  man  now  presented  to  us  is  not  the  old  Greek  sage 
ArfstoSe.  wno  could  overreach  his  fellows  and  build  up  a  tyranny ;  he  is  not  the 
anxious  questioner  in  all  different  directions,  "  Where  is  wisdom  found  ?' 
he  is  not  the  Sophist  who  brings  all  different  kinds  of  knowledge  tc 
the  market,  and  sells  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  under  a  pledge  tha 
they  will  procure  him  power  and  the  fruits  of  power ;  he  is  not  tht 
Socratic  philosopher  asking  all  the  things  that  he  sees  for  the  meaning 
or  truth  which  is  latent  in  them ;  he  is  not  the  Platonic  philosopher 
seeking  for  that  which  keeps  knowledge,  society,  nature,  at  one.  H< 
is  a  man  who  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from,  and  opposed  to 
the  man  of  business  or  practice  (a  person,  nevertheless,  to  be  highb 
prized  in  his  way),  who  has  a  function  altogether  his  own,  a  functior 
which  raises  him  to  an  almost  Divine  level,  and  makes  him  the  on< 
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fit  beholder  of  that  which  is  Divine.  If  we  ask  what  this  is,  the 
answer  we  receive  is,  the  Divine  is  the  Cause,  that  which  lies  beneath 
all  other  causes,  that  which  is  not  subject  to  accident,  movement,  the 
law  of  growth ;  that  which  is  the  original  root  of  all  things.  Here 
we  have  the  Aristotelian  theology. 

5.  But  this  theology  is  by  the  definition  Metaphysics.     It  comes  The 
after   physics  in  the  order  of  its  discovery  ;    after  physics   because 

it  is  implied  in  them ;  after  physics  because  it  is  beyond  them,  metaphysics 
Yet  for  this  very  reason  it  cannot  be  separated  from  them ;  you one' 
do  not  know  what  it  is  except  by  considering  it  in  its  relation  to 
them.  We  have  been  careful  hitherto  to  use  the  name  as  little 
as  we  might,  at  least  in  our  sketch  of  Greek  inquirers.  It  is 
dangerous  to  anticipate  a  name.  The  time  will  come,  we  may  be 
sure,  when  it  will  be  imposed  if  it  is  wanted.  Soon  a  definer  of 
boundaries  will  certainly  appear  to  say,  "  This  is  Morals  ;"  "  This  is 
Physics  ;"  "  This  is  Metaphysics*"  When  he  appears,  if  he  is  a  man 
who  shows  he  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  we  must  of  course  listen  to 
him.  But  his  accurate  limitations  will  be  far  less  intelligible  to  us, 
we  shall  not  appreciate  them  as  they  deserve,  if  we  have  not  allowed 
previous  students  to  take  their  own  course  and  explain  themselves. 
In  general,  however  grateful  we  may  be  to  our  teacher  for  telling  us 
what  we  are  to  call  and  are  not  to  call  each  thing  that  comes  before 
us,  we  must  be  careful  of  taking  him  as  the  interpreter  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  has  a  service  of  his  own  to  render  us,  but  it  is  involved 
in  the  nature  of  this  service  that  he  should  be  an  over-strict  disci- 
plinarian, insisting  that  guerilla  troops,  whose  worth  consists  in  their 
sudden  and  irregular  appearance,  should  conform  to  the  rules  of 
regular  warfare  ;  compelling  those  whose  order  is  quite  as  strict  as  his 
own,  but  altogether  different  from  it,  to  adopt  his  signs  and  divisions 
under  peril  of  being  treated  as  disobedient  and  lawless. 

6.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  an  able  review  of  the  Review  of 
previous  Greek  philosophers,  which  is  contained  in  the  first  book  of  philosophi 
the  Metaphysics.     Causes,  Aristotle  says,  are  fourfold:  1.  The  sub- 
stance of  a  thing,  or  that  which  constitutes  it.     2.  The  matter  of  a 

thing,  or  that  which  is  the  needful  condition  of  it.  3.  The  source 
whence  the  motion  of  anything  proceeds.  4.  The  reason,  or  purpose, 
or  good  of  its  existence.  No  one  can  deny  the  value  of  this  classifi- 
cation for  Aristotelian  purposes,  nor  that  it  may  help,  if  used  with 
moderation,  to  clear  the  mind  of  any  student  respecting  his  own 
objects.  But  Aristotle  believes  that  one  or  other  of  these  courses  of 
inquiry  was  followed  by  each  school  of  Greek  thinkers,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  that  school  as  the  only  and  all-sufficient  method.  Thus 
the  Ionic  philosophers  studied  the  matter  of  things  in  hopes  of  dis- 
covering a  primary  element  to  which  all  other  things  might  be  referred. 
Those  of  this  class  who  selected  Fire  as  their  element,  were  naturally 
led  by  the  effects  which  they  observed  resulting  from  that  power,  to 
speculate  upon  the  meaning  and  mystery  of  Motion.  Hence  a  new. 
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kind  of  inquiry  was  started,  which  proceeded,  however,  much  in  the 
spirit  of  those  respecting  elements,  till  Anaxagoras  discovered  the 
necessity  of  an  Intelligence  to  set  physical  agents  in  movement.  As, 
however,  he  had  only  recourse  to  this  ultimate  principle  when  other 
instruments  failed  him,  the  Atomic  theory,  which  furnished  a  more 
plausible  explanation  of  the  facts  of  nature  than  his  Homseomeria?, 
easily  supplanted  them.  Between  this  theory  and  that  which  affirmed 
Numbers  to  be  the  first  principles  of  things,  Aristotle  appears  to 
detect  a  connection,  one  not  well  supported  by  chronology.  That 
doctrine  of  numbers  he  considers  the  first  form  of  the  inquiry  after 
the  essence  or  substance  of  things.  The  archetypal  ideas  of  the 
Platonists,  who  regarded  numbers  as  a  kind  of  intervening  powers 
between  sensible  things  and  pure  essences,  is  the  second  and  higher 
form  of  it.  The  inquiry  respecting  the  object  or  purpose  of  things  had 
not,  he  imagines,  been  pursued  distinctly  by  any  class  of  his  prede- 
cessors, but  it  had  entered  somewhat  confusedly  into  the  speculations 
of  them  all. 

objection  to  7.  Now  if  Socrates  was,  as  we  have  maintained,  the  keystone  of 
daScatkm.  Greek  speculations — an  opinion  which  derives  support  from  many 
passages  in  Aristotle  himself — this  historical  sketch,  however  inge- 
nious, cannot  be  correct.  For  in  it  Socrates  is  merely  an  interloper ; 
of  right  therefore  only  mentioned  in  a  parenthesis,  as  chiefly  devoting 
himself  to  ethical  inquiries,  Plato's  intellectual  descent  being  traced, 
not  through  him,  to  the  Ionian  and  Heraclitan  schools.  Throughout 
this  treatise  Aristotle  shows  a  want  of  sympathy  with  his  prede- 
cessors, which  must  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  understand 
those  complicated  thoughts  and  anxieties,  even  if  he  had  not  been  deter- 
mined to  arrange  them,  and  therefore  became  needlessly  irritated  with 
those  whose  vagrant  habits  defied  arrangement.  But  his  hints  re- 
specting other  men  are  very  important  helps  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  himself.  The  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  are  troublesome  reading, 
partly  from  the  frequent  repetitions  which  occur  in  them,  partly 
from  the  difficulty  of  discovering  a  sequence  in  the  books.  Never- 
theless they  should  be  read  by  any  student  who  wishes  to  investigate 
the  questions  which  have  occupied  men  in  later  times.  We  shall 
illustrate  our  previous  remarks  by  tracing  a  very  rude  outline  of  the 
subjects  which  are  discussed  in  them,  and  recording  some  of  the 
solutions  Aristotle  has  given  of  the  difficulties  which  he  starts. 
The  theoretic  8.  A  kind  of  appendix  which  follows  the  first  book  contains  a  proof 
man^rac  *  that  causes  are  not  infinite,  that  there  is  consequently  a  possibility  of 
carrying  on  that  inquiry  in  which  past  philosophers  had  engaged. 
The  same  short  book  contains  some  important  remarks  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  search  was  to  be  conducted,  upon  the  contri- 
butions to  truth  which  each  school  may  have  made,  upon  the  advan- 
tages which  a  philosopher  may  derive  from  attending  even  to  popular 
notions,  upon  the  dislike  which  some  have  to  exact  mathematical 
reasoning,  and  the  determination  of  others  to  have  nothing  else,  and 
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upon  the  proper  limitation  of  mathematical  accuracy  to  things  without 
matter.  We  have  here  also  the  clear  announcement  of  a  principle 
which  the  student  of  Aristotle  has  need  to  keep  constantly  in  recol- 
lection, dewprjTiKTiQ  yuev  rtXog  a\r)6eiat  irpaKTiKfjs  &  epyov'  He  adds 
an  explanation,  which  still  further  illustrates  his  meaning,  and  makes 
the  difference  between  him  and  his  master  more  conspicuous,  that  the 
practical  man  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  eternal  or  the  absolute,  but 
only  with  the  relative.  This  book  ends  with  a  promise  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  the  word  Nature,  which  is  not,  however,  fulfilled 
in  that  which  is  commonly  placed  next  to  it. 

9.  This  second  book  is  a  collection  of  doubts  or  questions  to  be  here-  Problems  for 
after  resolved.     The  first  doubt  is,  whether  it  is  the  business  of  one  solution> 
science,  or  of  more,  to  inquire  into  all  kinds  of  causes  or  principles. 

This  question  involves  the  very  subject  of  the  whole  treatise.  So 
many  different  subjects  seem  to  be  included  in  that  province  to  which 
the  general  name  aotyia  has  been  given — matters  purely  belonging  to 
the  senses,  the  causes  of  motion,  the  nature  of  Being,  the  reason  and 
purpose  of  things — how  is  it  possible  to  suppose  a  single  science 
dealing  with  principles  apparently  not  admitting  either  of  analogy  or 
contrast  ?  Secondly,  are  we  to  look  upon  the  most  comprehensive 
Genera  to  which  individual  things  can  be  referred,  or  upon  the  atoms 
of  which  they  consist,  as  their  Principles  ?  The  third  question  is 
connected  with  this,  is  there  anything  besides  individual  things?  If 
pot,  how  can  they  be  known,  for  are  not  individual  things  infinite, 
and  is  not  knowledge  of  that  which  is  one  and  universal  ?  Fourthly, 
are  the  principles  of  things  perishable,  and  of  things  imperishable,  the 
same  ?  Fifthly  (which  is  the  great  question  of  all),  are  Being  and 
Unity  the  essences  of  things  that  are  and  not  distinguishable  from 
them,  or  are  we  to  seek  for  the  TO  ov  and  TO  ev  as  if  they  had  each  a 
distinct  nature?  Sixthly,  are  numbers,  bodies,  planes,  and  points, 
substances  or  not  ?  Such  are  the  general  controversies  of  which  we 
are  to  hope  for  some  settlement  in  the  books  that  follow. 

10.  The  third  book  may  be  considered  an  answer  to  the  first  ques-  The 
tion.     There  is  a  science  which  contemplates  Existence  as  Existence,  JJj^pSiosi' 
and  whatever  appertains  to  it  in  reference  to  it ;  not  like  other  sciences,  pher,  and  the 
merely  the  attributes  of  certain  particular  existences.     There  are,  he 

says,  certain  things  peculiar  to  Being  as  Being,  and  these  are  things 
concerning  which  it  is  the  philosopher's  function  to  investigate  the 
truth.  The  dialectician  and  the  sophist  resemble  indeed  the  philo- 
sopher ;  Being  is  the  common  subject-matter  to  all  three.  They 
discourse  concerning  the  subjects  which  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  his 
property.  The  dialectical  Svvafjue  differs  from  the  philosophical  in 
its  nature ;  the  sophistical  in  the  intention  of  him  who  uses  it,  £<m  £e 
?;  ^mXtfort/cr;  7T£.ipaffTiKrj  Trepl  uiv  >/  (jiiXoffofyia  y^WjOioTt/C)),  >/  £s  aofyiG- 
TIKT)  ^aivoyutV??,  ov<ra  2'  ov.  This  is  an  important  passage  as  illus- 
trating the  difference  between  the  Platonic  and  the  Aristotelian  dia- 
lectics. According  to  Plato,  dialectics  was  the  human  science,  the 
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science  of  the  philosopher  as  such.  So0/a  in  its  essence  belongs  to 
God.  Aristotle,  we  see,  discovers  a  difference  between  dialectics  and 
the  highest  philosophy,  and  inevitably  ;  for,  as  his  dialectic  treats  only 
of  the  forms  of  human  thought,  as  it  deals  with  knowledge  merely  in 
the  sense  of  the  powers  and  means  of  knowing  possessed  by  us,  there 
must  be  another  science  concerning  the  objects  of  knowledge  as  such. 
But  then,  in  this  science  also,  the  objects  cease  to  be  objects,  they 
become  subjects  for  man's  contemplation ;  they  become  Metaphysics  or 
Ontology.  The  hint  respecting  the  Sophist  contained  in  this  sentence 
should  also  be  compared  with  the  elaborate  exhibition  of  his  character 
and  functions  in  the  dialogue  between  the  Eleatic  stranger  and  Theae- 
tetus.  It  connects  itself  with  the  inquiry,  whether  mathematical 
axioms  are  subjects  of  inquiry  for  the  Ontologist  or  highest  philosopher. 
The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  Those  axioms  were  assumed  by 
the  mathematician.  The  student  of  physics  sometimes  meddles  with 
them,  but  rashly  and  presumptuously ;  they  are  first  principles,  and 
as  such  are  cognizable  only  by  the  person  whose  office  we  are  defining. 
Now  as  it  was  the  especial  delight  of  the  Sophist  to  deny  axioms,  to 
say  that  the  same  thing  could  be  and  not  be,  this  becomes  the  natural 
place  for  settling  his  pretensions.  Consistently  with  their  characteristic 
difference,  Aristotle  represents  him,  not  in  Plato's  manner,  as  one  who 
invents  counterfeit  images  of  that  which  is,  but  as  one  who  attributes 
accidents  to  accidents  instead  of  to  substances.  We  can  scarcely 
conceive  two  portraits  of  the  same  person  so  correct  and  felicitous, 
and  yet  expressing  so  thoroughly  the  manner  and  principle  of  the 
respective  artists. 

11.  The  fourth  book  is  a  book  of  definitions.     We  can  only  convey 
a  notion  of  its  importance  by  giving  a  list  of  the  words  defined.    They 
are  Principle  (apxn\   Cause,  Element,   Nature,   Necessity,    Unity, 
Being,   Substance,    Sameness,    Opposition,   First   and  Last,  Power, 
Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  Perfection,  Limitation,  To  fcaO'  o  (secundum 
quid)  ;  [the  meaning  is  easily  understood  from  Touchstone's  words  in 
As  You  Like  It,  "  In  respect  that  it  is  of  the  country  it  is  a  good  life, 
but  in  respect  that  it  is  not  of  the  court  it  is  a  vile  life,"  &c.]     Dis- 
position,  Habit,    Passion,    Privation,    Inclusion,    Derivation,    Part, 
Whole,  KO\O£OV  (the  mutilated),  Kind,  Falsehood,  Accident.     The 
explanations  of  some  of  these  words  will,  it  is  obvious,  have  been  re- 
peated from  the  Categories  and  the  Analytics.     Some  of  them  will  be 
better  understood  from  the  arguments  in  the  subsequent  books  than 
they  could  be  from  any  formal  definitions ;  still  they  are  worthy  to  be 
read  and  reflected  on.     The  one  on  "  Nature  "  is  perhaps  the  most 
important ;  but  to  his  notions  of  this  word  the  entire  treatise  is  the 
only  satisfactory  clue. 

12.  The  fifth   book   explains  Aristotle's   view   of  the  difference 
between  physical  and  ontological  science.     They  agree  in  this,  that 
they  are  theoretic  not  practical  or  poetic.     They  differ  in  this,  that 
the  physical  deals  with  that  which  has  a  capacity  for  change  or 
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ment,  and  with  that  which  is  embedded  in  matter.  The  primary 
philosophy  deals  with  the  unchangeable,  and  with  that  which  is  sepa- 
rate from  matter.  Mathematical  science  lies  between  them,  resem- 
bling ontological  science  in  the  first  characteristic,  physical  in  the 
second.  If  there  be  such  a  science  as  Theology,  it  must  be  a  part, 
and  the  highest  part,  of  the  primary  Philosophy.  The  Divine  Nature 
must  be  pre-eminently  that  which  is  out  of  the  circle  of  composite 
and  moveable  things.  The  condition  of  those  things  whereof  physical 
science  treats  is,  that  they  are  susceptible  of  accidents.  Not  that  there 
can  be  a  science  of  accidents  ;  as  such  they  exclude  science  altogether. 
But  there  may  be,  and  there  are,  principles  and  causes  of  those  things 
which  admit  of  accidents.  Seeking  these,  physical  science  still  retains 
its  formal  distinction  from  that  higher  science  which  deals  with  beings 
and  essences  as  such.  There  is  another  sense  in  which  "  Being"  had 
been  used,  especially  by  the  Platonists,  which  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish from  our  notion  of  it.  Being  had  been  confounded  with  truth, 
Not-being  with  falsehood.  Now  truth,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  not 
in  the  things  but  in  the  mind.  Affirmation  combines,  negation  sepa- 
rates ;  falsehood  separates  that  which  should  be  combined,  combines 
that  which  should  be  separate.  But  the  existences  with  which  we  are 
dealing  are  simple  or  uncompounded.  Here  again  we  have  one  of  the 
capital  and  vital  points  of  difference  between  the  two  philosophies. 

13.  The  sixth  book  contains  some  of  the  most  important  distinc- 
tions and  differences  in  the  whole  treatise.     Ontology  is  concerned 
with  Substance.     What  is  to  be  included  among  substances  ?     Are 
walking,  sitting,  being  in  health,  substances  ?     No  ;  all  these  imply  a 
subject  to  which  they  must  be  considered  as  referring.     In  this  way 
we  get  rid  of  the  notion  of  a  substantial  good,  as  well  as  a  substantial 
warmth  or  whiteness,  &c.     All  these  alike  are  considered  as  qualities 
of  some  subject,  and  what  that  subject  is  must  be  sought  in  each 
individual  which  offers  itself  to  our  observation. 

14.  But  does  not  substance  when  thus  considered  necessarily  con-  Qualities  and 
nect  itself  with  body?     Here  is  one  of  our  great  puzzles.     Some   u 
would  have  the  boundaries  of  body  to  be  substances ;  some  would 

have  substances  which  are  in  nowise  cognizable  by  the  senses;  some 
would  make  the  One  the  primary  substance,  and  suppose  different 
sets  of  substances,  such  as  numbers,  magnitudes,  souls,  to  be  gene- 
rated from  this.  Aristotle's  opinion  is  this : — To  every  subject  belongs, 
first,  v\r),  which  we  must  translate  matter ;  secondly,  /xop0^,  or  form.  Form  and 
The  matter  of  a  thing  is  its  necessary  condition.  But  this  matter  is  Matter- 
not  its  essence ;  something  else  is  implied  in  it,  something  which  it 
presents  or  makes  manifest.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  questions 
which  occupied  the  third  class  of  philosophers,  mentioned  in  the  intro- 
ductory book — the  Platonists  namely,  and  the  Pythagoreans — it 
appears  that  this  form  is  the  true  el^og  of  which  they  dreamed.  It 
is  the  essential  thing  in  each  thing;  it  is  that  in  virtue  of  which 
substance  is  possible,  without  which  it  is  inconceivable.  But  it  does 
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not  exist  apart  from  each  particular  subject ;  it  is  that  which  enters 
into  the  definition  of  every  subject,  and  without  which  the  definition 
would  be  no  definition ;  obviously,  therefore,  it  must  be  viewed  in 
that  subject,  and  cannot  be  contemplated  as  a  distinct,  peculiar  essence. 
Tested  by  this  rule  it  is  obvious  also  that  all  notions  of  an  ideal  form 
of  hollowness  or  of  pugnosedness  (we  use  Aristotle's  favourite  illus- 
tration) must  be  out  of  the  question ;  these  cannot  be,  primarily  at 
least,  subjects  for  a  definition;  they  presuppose  something  whereof 
they  are  properties,  and  in  that,  and  that  only,  can  you  look  for  an 
fl^oc.  All  notion  again  of  Being  as  distinct  from  the  particular 
person  who,  or  the  thing  which  is,  falls  to  the  ground.  Socrates  and 
the  being  of  Socrates  are  identical;  the  avroe/carrrov,  of  which  he 
had  talked,  is  nothing  else  but  this  fl^oe,  or  form,  inherent  in  the  thing 
itself. 

Production—  15,  The  mode  in  which  this  same  principle  is  applied  to  another 
"rtmSai,  class  of  inquiries,  those  which  relate  to  the  genesis  or  first  origin  of 
automatic,  things,  requires  a  more  minute  examination. 

In  considering  any  production  we  find,  first,  something  whence  it 
has  been  generated ;  secondly,  something  by  which  it  has  been  gene- 
rated ;  thirdly,  the  result  or  the  thing  itself.  There  are  three  modes 
of  production — natural,  artificial,  automatic.  In  natural  productions 
we  discern  at  once  a  matter;  nay,  in  the  largest  sense,  Nature  itself 
may  be  defined  that  out  of  which  things  are  produced.  Everything 
that  becomes  has  a  nature,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
it  has  a  vXrj ;  and  that  in  each  thing  which  might  not  have  been  is 
this  v\r).  Now  the  result  formed  out  of  this  matter  or  nature  is  any 
given  substance — a  vegetable,  a  beast,  a  man.  But  what  is  the  pro- 
ducing, generating  cause  in  each  case  ?  Clearly  something  akin  in  kind 
to  the  result.  A  man  generates  a  man.  Then  there  is  implied  in  the 
resulting  thing  a  productive  force  distinct  from  the  matter  upon  which 
it  works.  And  this  is  our  ddog.  And  it  is  the  combination  of  this 
el^og  with  the  vXrj  which  both  produces  a  substance  and  constitutes 
it,  Look  now  at  artificial  productions.  Here  the  eldos  is  still  the 
producing  power.  It  is  in  the  soul.  The  art  of  the  physician,  the 
plan  of  the  architect,  is  that  e!£oe  which  produces  actual  health  or  an 
actual  house.  Here,  however,  a  distinction  arises.  In  these  artificial 
productions  is  supposed  a  vorjffie  and  a  TTOOJO-IC.  The  voqaic,  is  the 
perception  and  internal  entertainment  of  the  form ;  the  Tro/^o-ie  the 
creation  out  of  the  given  matter.  But  we  mentioned  a  third  mode  of 
production  not  strictly  natural  or  artificial,  but  by  the  action  of  the 
thing  itself.  For  instance,  a  cure  may  take  place  by  the  application 
of  warmth ;  a  body  may  become  warm  by  rubbing ;  this  warmth  then 
in  the  body  is  either  itself  a  portion  of  health,  or  something  is  conse- 
quent upon  it  like  itself,  which  is  a  portion  of  health.  Evidently  this 
implies  the  previous  presence  either  of  nature  or  of  an  artificer. 
Evidently  also  there  is  a  necessity  that  this  kind  of  generative  influence 
should  combine  with  another.  There  must  be  a  productive  power, 
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there  must  be  something  out  of  which  it  is  produced.  In  every  case, 
then,  there  will  be  an  v\r)  and  an  el^og.  That  which  is  generated  is 
the  whole  substance,  consisting  of  matter  and  form.  But  the  form, 
properly  speaking,  is  not  generated.  It  is  reproduced  in  each  particular 
subject  in  combination  with  a  certain  matter,  and  it  becomes  a  new 
and  peculiar  form  in  virtue  of  that  combination.  There  is  necessary 
then  to  every  production  a  certain  form  and  a  certain  matter;  and 
all  the  qualities  appertaining  to  this  substance  which  is  produced 
must  inhere  (not  actually  but  potentially)  in  the  substance  producing, 
and  may  belong  to  the  form  when  they  are  produced. 

16.  It  remains  to  consider  how  this  doctrine  bears  upon  the  inquiries 
of  those  philosophers  who  busied  themselves  with  the  search  after  a 
primary  element ;  the  inquiries  of  those  who  sought  for  the  TO  ov  tveKa 
are  reserved  for  another  discussion.  But  before  we  can  enter  upon  this 
subject  several  of  the  doubts  in  our  second  book  must  be  resolved. 
First,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  Part  and  Whole.  The  first  and  Part  and 
most  obvious  signification  of  part  has  relation  to  quantity,  but  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  subject.  What  we  want  to  know  is  the  con- 
nexion of  the  idea  of  Part  with  substance.  Assuming  the  division  of 
substance  into  v\rj  and  tl^oe,  we  should  say  that  in  a  brass  statue  the 
brass  formed  part  of  the  statue,  as  the  complex  of  form  and  matter,  but 
not  of.  the  statue  considered  as  a  Form.  Now  as  Form  is  the  proper 
subject  of  a  definition,  seeing  it  can  be  described  in  itself,  and  since 
that  which  is  material  cannot  be  so  described,  it  comes  to  pass  that  in 
certain  cases  we  necessarily  speak  of  the  parts  as  constituting  the 
whole,  and  in  other  cases  not.  We  define  a  circle  without  reference 
to  its  parts.  We  define  a  syllable  by  the  letters  or  elements  which 
compose  it ;  for  the  parts  of  the  circle  are  material  parts,  the  parts  of 
the  syllable  are  formal,  logical  parts.  Of  course  if  you  look  upon  a 
syllable  as  composed  of  certain  letters  in  wax,  or  even  of  sounds  in 
the  air,  its  divisions  become  material  and  do  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  a  logical  definition.  Again,  in  a  material  division  you  assume  the 
whole  as  preceding  the  part.  On  the  contrary,  logically  and  formally, 
the  part  precedes  the  whole.  For  instance,  if  you  define  the  life  of 
an  animal  you  will  describe  it  by  some  of  its  functions.  None  of  its 
other  functions  can  be  performed  without  sensation.  This  particular 
faculty  of  sensation,  therefore,  will  be  assumed  in  the  existence  of  the 
whole  animal.  This  principle  holds  equally  in  reference  to  aesthetic 
matter  (that  which  the  senses  take  account  of),  as  in  noetic  (the 
figures  of  mathematics).  Generally,  therefore,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
the  question  as  to  the  priority  of  "  part"  and  "  whole"  depends  upon 
the  distinction  between  matter  and  form,  and  that  you  cannot  settle  it 
if  that  distinction  be  disregarded.  At  the  same  time,  Aristotle  admits 
the  difficulty  of  defining  simply  with  reference  to  form,  and  not  to  the 
complex  substance,  which  consists  of  it  and  of  matter  together.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  attempt  to  divide  matter  from  substance  and  to 
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look  upon  things  sensible  as  not  sensible,  has  led  to  all  the  Pythagorean 
and  Platonical  inventions  which  he  regards  with  so  much  dislike. 

17.  Another  question,  in  which  these   philosophers  are  also  in- 
volved, follows  immediately  upon  this.    How  are  substances  connected 
with  kinds  ?     If  there  be  certain  types  after  which  all  sensible  things 
are  formed,  these  types  would  seem  to  be  universals,  and  those  things 
with  which  the  senses  converse,  particulars.     All  possible  differences 
and  properties  which  can  be  discovered  in  the  most  marked  individual 
of  any  kind  must  then  upon  this  showing  be  included  in  those  primi- 
tive, universal  forms;  but,  according  to  logic,  precisely  the  opposite  is 
the  case.     The  genus  is  divested  of  the  difference  which  goes  to  the 
composition  of  the  species,  and  of  the  properties  which  go  to  the 
composition  of  the  individual.     Your  genera  can  never  be  types  of  the 
individual.     By  their  very  nature  they  are  deficient  in  all  that  charac- 
terises him.     The  elctac;  then  which  forms  the  essential  in  each  thing 
which  makes  it  be  that  which  it  is,  must  be  looked  upon  as  indi- 
vidualized by  the  vXrj  with  which  it  is  connected.     Apart  from  the 
modification  which  it  thus  undergoes  it  is  only  a  logical  existence,  the 
highest  genus  to  which  it  is  ultimately  referred  being  pre-eminently 
that  which  can  only  be  contemplated  by  and  in  the  mind.     Such  we 
take  to  be  the  meaning  of  Aristotle,  and  from  it  the  doctrine  seems 
to  follow  very  closely  with  which  he  winds  up  this  book,  and  which 
applies  the  meaning  of  it  to  those  who  had  dealt  mainly  with  the  vXr). 
Any  fact  or  thing  being  given,  I  have  no  further  occasion  to  trouble 
myself  about  the  fact,  the  ort.     This  the  sense,  or  something  corre- 
sponding to  sense,  supplies.    I  am  not  to  ask  what  is  the  musical  man 
when  I  see  a  musical  man.     He  is  that  which  I  behold  and  nothing 
else.     My  business  is  with  the  Sion,  the  cause.     Why  is  he  this  or 
that?     And  the  answer  is  in  the  tl^oe,  the  form  or  constitution. 
This  is  the  ultimate  reason  of  that  which  each  thing  is.    Consequently 
I  do  not  get  nearer  the  cause  or  reason  of  things  by  reducing  them 
into  their  natural  elements.     The  analysis  may  be  physically  proper 
or  useful,  but  it  does  not  lead  me  to  that  of  which  I  am  in  search. 
Everything  which  is,  and  which  I  can  either  behold  with  my  senses 
or  my  mind,  is  not  the  A  or  the  B  whereof  it  is  composed,  but  is 
something  else ;  the  synthesis  of  the  A  and  the  B  involves  the  pre- 
sence of  a  form  or  existence,  which  cannot  be  found  in  either  of  them 
separately.     So  that  find  out  as  many  primary  elements  as  you  will, 
you  do  not  thereby  find  an  ap^j). 

18.  Our  main  business  then  is  to  discover  the  meaning  of  this 
flcioe,  and  the  relation  which  exists  between  it  and  the  i/Xr/.     The 
seventh  book  takes  up  this  subject,  and  carries  forward  a  hint  which 
was  given  in  the  last — one  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pregnant  of 
all  the  hints  in  Aristotle's  writings,  and  that  which  has  most  effect 
upon  his  whole  philosophy.     The  el£oe  or  yuop^r)  is  an  energy,  the 
v\rj  is  a  ^vvafjLig  or  capacity,  implying  and  requiring  the  action  or  co- 
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operation  of  the  energy  to  produce  a  result.  'OOo-ta,  as  we  said 
before,  is  the  syn thesis  of  these :  omitting  the  ivepyeia  you  come 
merely  to  certain  material  elements  and  combinations  which  do  not  in 
any  way  give  you  the  actual  things  you  are  examining.  The  difficulty 
is  respecting  those  things  which  appear  to  have  no  kvipyeia.  in  them- 
selves, as  a  house.  Must  the  substances  of  these  be  considered  as  Test  of 
something  distinct  from  them  and  external  to  them  ?  The  answer  is  definition."" 
this  : — Do  you  mean  to  ask  whether  the  material  house,  that  is  to  say 
the  stones  and  cement,  is  a  substance  ?  Certainly  not ;  you  have  ex- 
cluded the  very  notion  of  substance  by  the  mode  of  your  question. 
But  do  you  mean  to  ask  whether  that  house  is  actually  something  ? 
You  assume  it  by  your  very  question.  You  cannot  define  anything 
without  treating  it  as  a  substance,  satisfy  yourself  as  you  will  about 
the  reason  that  it  is  so ;  there  is  something  then  not  distinct  from 
the  house,  but  implied  in  it,  which  is  a  form  or  eldos.  The  test  that 
there  is,  is  your  own  attempt  to  define  it. 

19.  Proceeding  upon  this  principle  of  an  energy  and  a  lvvap.LQ  in  Capacity, 
each  substance,  he  shows  how  needful  it  is  in  any  inquiry  after  causes 

to  keep  the  three  questions  in  sight.  By  cause  do  you  mean  capacity, 
IvvafjiiQ  ?  By  cause  do  you  mean  moving  power  ?  By  cause  do  you 
mean  the  form  ?  (The  two  last  may  always  be  the  same,  still  the  in- 
quiry after  the  constitution  of  each  thing  is  distinct  from  the  inquiry 
after  its  productive  force.)  Do  you  mean,  lastly,  the  ov  (.VEKO.  ?  (This 
also  may  be  the  same  question  with  the  last,  though  differently  stated; 
that  is  to  say,  the  constitution  of  each  thing  may  determine  the  pur- 
pose or  object  of  it.) 

20.  But  this  use  of  the  word  capacity  (Swapc)  suggests  another  Capacity  for 
doubt.    Has  not  every  subject  a  capacity  for  contraries  ?     Must  not  we  co 

say  that  every  healthy  body  is  potentially  sick  ?  that  water  is  potentially 
both  wine  and  vinegar  ?  The  answer  is  that  this  absence  or  depriva- 
tion of  qualities  is  an  accident  of  these  qualities,  and  not  itself  a 
quality.  For  a  dead  body  to  become  alive  it  must  pass  into  a  certain 
{/A.*;,  which  has  therefore  the  potentiality  of  life ;  for  vinegar  to 
become  wine  it  must  pass  into  water ;  nothing  similar  happens  in  the 
opposite  case.  Finally,  he  applies  this  principle  to  the  solution  of 
that  difficulty  respecting  unity  at  which  he  had  so  often  hinted,  and 
on  which  he  had  expressed  his  opinion  with  sufficient  plainness 
already.  If  the  definition  of  a  man  be  that  he  is  a  biped  animal,  how 
comes  it  that  each  of  these — "  animal "  "  biped,"  does  not  constitute  a 
separate  entity?  What,  in  short,  is  the  ground  of  our  conception  of 
each  thing  and  person  as  one  ?  Aristotle  intimates  that  this  question 
is  hopeless  and  unanswerable  if  put  in  this  form,  for  then  by  each 
variety  of  your  definition  you  create  a  new  puzzle.  He  would  rather 
then  assume  the  unity  of  each  thing  as  a  fact  or  datum  of  the  under- 
standing, and  account  for  its  being  reduced  into  different  constituent 
elements.  And  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  necessary  co-presence  of 
matter  and  form  in  each  thing,  and  from  the  matter  being  merely  a 
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potentiality,  and  the  form  an  energy.  In  this  way  the  dream  of  a 
unity  distinct  from  the  individual  thing  is  got  rid  of,  as  the  dream  of 
a  substance  distinct  from  each  particular  thing  had  been  got  rid  of 
before. 

Definition  of  21.  The  eighth  book  is  still  occupied  with  the  subject  of  capacities 
and  energies.  Aristotle  inquires  into  the  different  senses  of  the 
word  ^vvafjuQ  ;  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  thing  can  or 
cannot  be.  There  is  a  use  of  this  language  in  geometry,  which  is 
metaphorical,  and  not  to  our  present  purpose.  We  say  that  a  thing 
can  or  cannot  be,  meaning  that  it  is  or  it  is  not.  But  all  £vj/cyt£t£,  in 
their  proper  sense,  have  reference  to  some  primary  ^iWyutc,  which  is 
the  cause  or  beginning  of  a  change  in  some  other  thing  as  another  thing. 
Warmth,  for  instance,  is  a  ^vva^iQ.  It  is  so  equally  in  that  which 
warms,  as  in  that  which  is  warmed.  The  ^VVCL^LQ  in  the  thing 
warmed  hath  reference  or  relation  to  the  corresponding  primary  ^vyapiQ 
in  the  thing  warming,  and  this  necessary  implication  of  that  which 
answers  to  itself  in  something  besides  itself,  is  its  characteristic  nature. 
To  every  capacity  there  will  of  course  correspond  a  certain  incapacity, 
which  may  be  understood  either  as  the  absence  of  a  faculty  of  com- 
munication, the  absence  of  a  faculty  of  reception,  or,  again,  merely  as 
a  negative  want,  or  as  a  positive  state  involving  that  want. 

22.  AvvapeiG  are  divided  into  rational  and  irrational ;  the  rational 
those  which  subsist  in  the  reasonable  soul,  the  irrational  those  that 
are  merely  physical.     All  art  and  knowledge  are  of  the  first  class. 
Now,  if  we  look  for  a  radical  distinction  between  them,  we  may  find 
it  in  this  way.     Warmth,  an  irrational  dvya/ue,  has  the  power  only 
of  producing  warmth ;  the  art  of  the  physician  has  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing either  health  or  sickness.     Generally,  therefore,  the  one  kind 
of  power  can  produce  contrary  changes,  the  other  only  a  certain  change ; 
and  these  contrary  changes  are  wrought  by  the  rational  powers  with 
and  upon  the  irrational  powers. 

23.  This  description  of  3vvajU£tc  might  seem  in  some  points  to 
trench  upon  that  notion  of  energies  which  Aristotle  had  given  us  in 
his  last  book.     He   proceeds   therefore  to   distinguish  them.     The 
Megarian  sect,  in  conformity  with  their  general  rule  of  reducing  every 
idea  into  that  of  Being,  and  of  excluding  all  distinct  notion  of  pro- 
duction and  becoming,  had  identified  Power  or  Capacity  with  energy. 
Where  there  is  no  building,  said  they,  there  is  no  builder.     Apply 
this,  says  Aristotle,  to  arts,  and  the  man  who  has  studied  the  longest 
ceases  to  have  the  art  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  exercise  it.     Apply  it  to 
things  without  reason  or  life,  and  there  is  nothing  sweet,  nor  warm,  nor 
cold,  except  at  the  moment  when  it  is  tasted  or  felt;  an  argument 
not,  perhaps,  very  destructive  of  the  proposition,   in  our  minds,  but 
which   was   very  effective  as   against   the   Megarians,   who   had  a 
great  horror  of  the  Protagorean  doctrine.     It  is  then  possible  for  a 
thing  to  have  the  capacity  of  being  and  not  to  be,  and  to  have  the 
capacity  of  not  being  and  to  be ;  that  of  which  it  is  the  capacity  takes 
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place  when  something  is  superaddecl  to  it,  which  is  Energy.  Energy 
is  analogous  to  motion.  You  cannot  predicate  either  motion  or 
energy  of  things  which  are  not;  the  moment  energy  or  motion  is 
added  to  them  they  are;  but  many  things  which  are  not  have  a 
possible  or  potential  existence.1  At  the  same  time  Energy  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Motion.  The  difference  does  not  lie  where  we 
might  suspect,  in  that  motion  belongs  to  that  which  is  irrational, 
energy  to  the  rational,  for  Learning  is  referred  to  the  head  of  Motion, 
sight  to  the  head  of  Energy.  The  difference  is  in  this,  that  every 
motion  is  incomplete,  tending  towards  an  end,  but  not  including  the 
end  in  itself;  that  energy  has  an  end  in  itself,  and  that  it  does  not 
involve  a  pause  or  a  termination.  Learning,  building,  walking,  all 
imply  a  termination.  Seeing,  thinking,  being  happy,  imply  no  termi- 
nation ;  these  are  Energies. 

24.  Upon  this  showing,  energy,  in  the  order  of  reason  and  of  Relation  of 
substance,  precedes  Swapis  ;  in  the  order  of  time  not  always.  It  c^Ses't 
precedes  in  the  order  of  reason  because  the  first  of  all  capacities  or  each  other. 
possibilities  is  the  capacity  or  possibility  of  energizing.  A  man  who 
has  the  faculty  of  building,  is  one  who  has  in  him  the  capacity  of 
using  his  energy  in  the  art  of  building.  In  time  it  is  otherwise.  The 
primary  energizing  power  of  course  precedes,  even  in  this  sense,  that 
which  receives  the  impression  of  it,  Form  being  older  than  Matter. 
But  if  you  take  the  case  of  any  particular  person  or  thing,  we  say  that 
its  capacity  of  being  that  person  or  thing  precedes  its  being  such 
actually  or  energetically.  Yet,  though  this  is  the  case  in  each  parti- 
cular thing,  there  is  always  a  foregone  energy  presumed  in  some  other 
thing  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  And  thus  the  principle  is 
asserted,  which  we  shall  find  afterwards  turned  to  practical  account  in 
the  Ethics,  that  the  exercise  of  any  particular  energy  precedes  the 
habitual  use  of  the  faculty  appertaining  to  that  energy  ;  that  it  is  by 
playing  on  the  harp  we  become  harp  players.  Several  important 
ethical  doctrines  are  in  fact  developed  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry, 
but  of  these  we  shall  take  distinct  notice  hereafter.  One  pregnant 
notion  more  directly  bearing  upon  our  present  subject  occurs  in  the 
course  of  it.  Avva^ie  had  been  defined  that  which  is  the  cause  of 
change  in  some  other  thing  as  another  thing.  But  this  notion  wants 
a  resting-place,  unless  you  believe  that  there  is  some  primary  cvva.fj.iQ 
presupposed  in  all  others,  which  is  the  beginning  of  motion.  This  is 
and  thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  most  complete  notion  of  it 


l"Oi>x  ta-Ti  %,"  adds  Aristotle,  "on  ovx  Iv-nX^s/a  IS-T/V."  Met.  8,  iii.  36. 
This  passage,  perhaps,  determines  as  clearly  as  any  we  could  produce  the  meaning 
of  the  word  IvrsPu^s/a,  which  is  so  important  in  some  branches  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  It  is  the  opposite  to  potentiality,  yet  would  be  ill  ti-anslated  by  that 
which  we  often  oppose  to  potentiality,  actuality.  EJ3o$  expresses  the  substance  of 
each  thing  viewed  in  repose,  —  its  form  or  constitution  ;  mgystit  its  substance,  con- 
sidered as  active  and  generative  ;  tvr&ix&iec,  seems  to  be  the  synthesis  or  harmony 
of  these  two  ideas.  The  effectto  of  Cicero  therefore  represents  the  most  important 
side  of  it,  but  not  the  whole. 
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which  we  can  expect.  This  first  and  primary  cause  of  all  change, 
Energy  still  precedes  and  surpasses.  Aristotle  proceeds  to  show 
wherein  Energy  is  better  and  more  glorious  than  dvvafiic ;  as,  for 
instance,  because  fivvaptG  is  the  same  of  contraries.  The  capacity  of 
health  and  sickness  is  the  same ;  of  stillness  and  movement ;  of  being 
raised  up  and  of  falling  down.  But  one  of  these  must  be  good,  and 
therefore  the  energy  which  determines  which  of  these  contraries  shall 
have  effect  must  be  better  than  the  Faculty  or  Capacity.  Two  conse- 
quences follow.  The  Energy  is  that  which  makes  things  be  evil  which 
have  only  the  possibility  or  potentiality  of  evil  in  them.  Secondly,  in 
those  things  which  are  primary  and  eternal  there  is  no  evil,  no  fault, 
no  decay ;  the  capacity  for  evil  lies  in  Nature.  The  importance  of 
these  two  axioms  will  be  felt  by  every  moral  and  theological  student. 
Another  proposition,  which  has  been  extensively  applied  in  another 
direction,  is  added  respecting  discovery.  It  is  that  Discovery  means  the 
bringing  things  into  Energy  which  exist  potentially ;  because  Knowing 
is  an  Energy. 

25.  This  book  concludes  with  another   reference  to  the   relation 
between  truth  and  being,  falsehood  and  not-being.     Truth  and  false- 
hood being  the  accordance  or  discordance  of  our  judgment  with  the 
actual  state  of  things,  there  are  three  cases  which  may  fall  under  our 
notice.     First,  things  always  united  and  inseparable,  or  things  always 
separable  and  never  united.     Respecting  these  the  judgment  must  be 
uniform ;   the  same  will  be  truth  in  all  cases,  falsehood  in  all  cases. 
Secondly,  things  which  may  be  either  separated  or  united.     Here 
comes  in  the  possibility  of  that  being  true  to-day  which  is  false  to- 
morrow ;  of  that  being  true  under  one  aspect  which  is  false  under 
another.     Thirdly,  things  perfectly  simple,  things  admitting  neither  of 
division  nor  combination.     To  these  the  words  true  and  false  do  not 
apply,  but  merely  knowledge  and  ignorance.     You  either  know  such 
things  or  you  do  not.      Respecting  these  there  is  no  mistake,  no 
deception  possible ;   but  merely  the  presence  or  absence  of  knowledge. 
All  sensible  objects  whose  existence  you  ascertain  by  touch  or  sight 
are  of  this  kind ;  the  want  of  touch  or  sight,  not  a  false  opinion, 
excluding  them  from  you. 

26.  In  the  ninth  book  we  come  again  upon  the  question  of  unity. 
The  name  One  is  used,  he  says,  in  four  ways.     It  means  that  which 
is  continuous  by  nature,  a  whole,  an  individual  thing,  that  which  is  predi- 
cated of  a  whole.     The  general  sense  of  the  Indivisible  is  common  to 
all  these.     And  again  unity  in  any  of  these  senses  we  may  attribute 
to  some  particular  substance  which  is  inseparable  in  place,  in  form,  in 
thought,  as  well  as  to  some  actually  indivisible  whole.     The  funda- 
mental notion  of  unity  he  conceives  to  be  that  of  a  measure  to  quanti- 
ties ;  without  such  a  measure  quantity  is  inconceivable.     There  may 
be  something  actually  indivisible ;  there  may  be  that  which  is  indivisible 
to  our  senses ;  an  actual  unity  in  form,  and  a  supposititious  unity  in 
matter.     Each  will  bear  the  name,  because  each  will  be  used  as  a 
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measure.  The  need  of  such  a  measure,  he  asserts,  in  opposition  to 
the  Protagorean  notion  of  man  being  the  measure  of  all  things,  which 
he  treats  as  a  silly  truism,  putting  on  the  form  of  a  paradox,  and  pro- 
ducing the  effects  of  a  falsehood. 

27.  The  existence  of  a  distinct  absolute  unity  is  denied  on  precisely  No  absolute 
the  same  ground  as  the  existence  of  a  distinct  absolute  substance.  Umty- 
The  One  is  always  some  one  thing  or  nature.     In  colours,  if  you 
suppose  them  all  to  originate  from  white,  white  is  the  one.     In  voices, 

the  elementary  vowel,  and  so  in  all  other  cases.  Of  course,  then,  the 
Ionic  attempt  to  discover  some  matter,  such  as  air  or  fire,  which  shall 
be  unity,  is  as  unreasonable  as  the  Parmenidean,  Pythagorean,  and 
Platonic  attempts  to  invest  unity  itself  with  a  formal  and  separate 
character. 

28.  "The  One"  is  the  undivided,  or  the  indivisible;  this  is  the  Plurality, 
primary  notion  of  it,   to  which  all  others  may  be  reduced.     "  The 
many "  then  will  mean  the  divided  or  the  divisible ;  from  which,  as 

more  cognizable  by  the  senses,  the  One  will  be  inferred.  The  question 
occurs  next,  how  the  one  and  the  many  are  opposed  to  each  other ; 
whether  the  "many"  and  the  "few"  are  not  equally  opposed,  and 
whether,  if  this  be  the  case,  unity  is  not  merely  an  element  of  plurality. 
This  question  introduces  a  discussion  respecting  the  different  modes  of 
opposition ;  the  opposition  of  contradiction,  of  things  in  relation,  of 
privation,  of  strict  contrariety.  Possibly  there  has  been  some  confu- 
sion of  different  lectures  or  reports  in  this  part  of  the  book ;  for  in  the 
lengthened  explanation  we  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  original  subject. 
Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  how  much  the  idea  of  a 
"law  of  opposition "  in  things  entered  into  all  Greek  speculations,  so 
as  to  seem  to  many  the  foundation  of  them.  Aristotle  contemplates 
the  subject  from  the  logical  side ;  the  forms  of  opposition  which  he 
discovers  in  our  minds  determine  nis  view  of  the  actual  opposition 
which  exists  in  nature.  And  in  this  way  his  remarks  on  this  point, 
though  apparently  irrelevant,  throw  considerable  light  on  his  doctrine 
respecting  unity.  What  our  understanding  wants  in  order  to  explain 
to  itself  the  existence  of  multitude,  this  he  called  "  the  One."  Unity 
was  therefore,  in  his  mind,  identical  with  Singleness. 

2-9.  The  next  book  is  for  the  most  part  a  recapitulation  of  puzzles 
and  solutions  already  given ;  not,  however,  to  be  passed  over  on  that 
account,  for  Aristotle's  repetitions  of  himself,  or  the  reports  of  his 
different  pupils,  generally  clear  away  many  difficulties :  and  here, 
especially,  the  remarks  on  the  nature  and  limitations  of  the  primary 
philosophy  and  his  confutation  of  the  two  cardinal  sophisms  of  Prota- 
goras are,  in  many  respects,  more  complete  than  those  in  the  third  book. 
We  shall,  however,  notice  merely  his  analysis  of  Motion  and  his  remarks  Motion, 
on  the  idea  of  the  Infinite.  Motion  is  neither  an  energy  nor  yet  merely 
a  potency;  but  it  must  be  contemplated,  alternately,  as  each.  A 
lump  of  brass  is  potentially  a  statue ;  the  energy  which  is  to  make  it 
one  is  in  the  mind  of  the  sculptor.  The  motion,  i.  e.,  the  transition 

[M.  P.]  0 
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from  its  condition  as  brass  to  its  condition  as  a  statue,  is  not  found  in 
the  brass,  neither  is  it  found  in  the  mind ;  it  is  that  which  gives  the 
potentiality  of  the  brass  its  meaning  and  connects  it  with  the  energy. 
Or  to  express  this  in  a  formula,  "  Motion  is  the  entelechy  (the  per- 
fecting power  or  principle)  of  the  potential  as  potential."  He  admits 
the  difficulty  of  rinding  an  expression  for  this  idea ;  but  he  shows,  by 
an  examination  of  previous  attempts,  that  his  own,  however  awkward, 
is  the  only  one  which  is  satisfactory. 

The  infinite.  30.  On  the  subject  of  the  Infinite,  which  had  so  much  exercised  the 
minds  of  previous  Greek  speculators,  and  had  been  resorted  to  as  an 
ultimate  solution  of  so  many  difficulties,  he  aims  at  no  precision  of 
language.  By  its  very  nature  it  excludes  precision.  To  bring  it  into 
a  scheme,  or  regard  it  as  a  helpful  definition  of  nature  or  the  universe 
is,  in  his  judgment,  absurd ;  it  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  marking 
the  ne  plus  idtra  to  which  human  thoughts  and  inquiries  can  reach,  or, 
at  least,  have  already  reached.  The  limitations  by  which  alone  you 
are  able  to  deal  with  the  subjects  that  fall  under  human  cognizance  it 
excludes  by  its  very  name.  His  opinion  on  this  point  is  characteristic 
of  his  mind,  and  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  history  of  meta- 
physics. Scarcely  any  more  interesting  question  occupied  the  Greek 
mind  than  that  which  was  at  issue  between  the  schools  of  Pythagoras 
and  Xenophanes,  whether  it  is  more  true  and  reverential  to  speak  of 
God  as  the  TO  Trfpae,  or  as  the  Infinite.  Aristotle's  concluding  remark 
on  the  subject  of  the  Infinite  should  be  quoted  for  the  casual  light 
which  the  latter  clause  of  it  throws  on  his  idea  of  Time,  an  idea  which 
the  student  of  modern  philosophy  has  so  much  need  to  reflect  on  : — 
TO  c'  aTrapov  ov  TOLVTOV  iv  fteyffet  KCU  Kivrirrsi  KOI  XP^w  we  pia  TLQ 
,  aXXa  TO  ixrTepov  Xeyerai  Kara  TO  TrpoYepov,  olov  KtvrjffiQ  /card 
l(j>  ov  KLVELTOH  ij  aXXoiovrai  r/  avfcrat,  xpovoQ  Be  c)ia  Trjv 


31.  Book  eleventh  opens  with  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  causes  or  first  principles.  There  is  in  every  sensible  substance  a 
capacity  of  change:  these  changes  are  four:  changes  in  respect  of 
substance,  of  quality,  of  quantity,  and  of  place.  Generation  and  cor- 
ruption are  the  names  for  the  first  kind  of  change,  growth  and  decay 
for  the  second,  alteration  (aXXoiw<rie)  for  the  third,  transference 
(0opa)  for  the  fourth.  These  are  changes  into  contraries.  But  con- 
traries themselves  do  not  change ;  there  must  be  something  which 
undergoes  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  of  them.  This  something 
must  be  Matter.  Being  does  not  arise  from  not-being ;  but  being  in 
potency  is  changed  into  being  in  energy;  and  being  in  potency  is 
matter.  Assuming  this,  there  are  three  apx«t  or  first  principles ;  the 
two  contraries  Form  and  Privation  (orfp^iTtc)?  and  the  Matter  which 
passes  from  one  to  the  other. 

THE  CAUSE.  32.  But  Aristotle  says  that  this  enunciation  is  strictly  applicable 
only  to  material  things ;  in  these  the  element  (orotx^0*7)  and  the 
principle  (apxh)  are  the  same.  You  have  heat,  the  elc)oe;  cold,  the, 
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vTtpijffte ;  that  which  has  the  potency  of  being  either  (yXri) ;  the  result- 
ing substance,  the  flesh,  bone,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  But  in  those 
things  which  are  apprehended  by  the  mind,  another  idea  intrudes 
itself.  Besides  the  two  opposites,  health  and  sickness,  and  the  matter, 
which  is  susceptible  of  both,  you  have  the  health-making  art  of  the 
physician.  The  principle  in  this  use  of  it  acquires  a  double  meaning 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  element.  It  must  be  contemplated  both 
as  the  stationary  Form  and  the  moving  Power.  There  must  in  a 
sense  be  four  ap^at,  though  only  three  elements.  These  conclusions 
have  been,  the  reader  will  perceive,  partly  anticipated,  but  it  is 
needful  to  repeat  them  here ;  for  here  is  the  link  between  Aristotle's 
Metaphysics  and  his  Theology ;  this  is  the  road,  or  at  least  one  step 
of  the  road,  by  which  he  arrives  at  the  conception  of  a  First  Moving 
Cause.  To  the  unfolding  of  this  conception  the  greater  part  of  this 
remarkable  book  is  devoted.  We  can  but  give  our  readers  the  results 
of  an  argument  which  Aristotle  evidently  felt  to  be  the  summing  up 
of  his  metaphysical  series.  There  must  be  an  eternal,  immovable 
Substance,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  all  movement. 
The  primary  notion  of  this  substance  is  that  it  is  an  Energy.  The 
notion  of  potentiality  is  excluded  from  it,  for  the  highest  form  of  Being 
is  incompatible  with  the  mere  capacity  of  Being.  And  seeing  Matter 
and  Potentiality  are  convertible  terms,  it  must  be  immaterial.  There 
is  no  refuge  from  the  notion  that  all  things  proceeded  from  darkness 
and  nothingness,  except  in  this  belief.  Energy  being  anterior  to  mere 
potency,  eternity  must  be  predicated  of  the  chaos  or  night  out  of 
which  things  are  supposed  to  be  formed,  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
in  which  it  is  affirmed  of  the  Primeval  Being. 

33.  We  must  attribute  a  continual  negative  existence  to  this  potency,  Eternity  how 
but  a  continual  operative  existence  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  First  Matte?16  °f 
Cause.  We  want  the  one  to  account  for  Corruption  and  Decay.  We 
want  the  other  to  account  for  actual  Existence  and  Life.  Matter  is  in 
no  sense  a  cause  either  to  itself  or  to  any  other  thing ;  and  to  a  First 
Cause  we  necessarily  attribute  self-causation.  Other  things  impart 
motion,  having  first  received  it ;  this  must  be  its  own  Mover.  The 
next  step  in  the  apprehension  of  this  Being  we  obtain  by  the  con- 
sideration of  our  own  intellect  and  volition.  There  is  an  object  of 
cognition  or  thing  to  be  known ;  an  object  of  volition  or  thing  to  be 
desired.  By  these  respectively  the  intellect  and  the  volition  in  us  are 
set  in  motion.  That  which  appears  good  to  each  Understanding  or 
Will  actuates  it ;  that  which  primarily  actuates,  must  be  that  which  is 
good.  In  this  we  discover  the  union  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge 
with  that  which  is  to  be  known,  the  union  of  the  faculty  of  will  with 
that  which  is  to  be  desired.  Thus  self-contemplation  and  self-delight 
must  be  the  essentials  of  Deity.1  By  other  processes  of  reasoning  he 

1  We  must  quote  the  fine  passage  in  which  this  argument  is  summed  up.  'H  II 
vovffis  ri  x,a.S  a.vTm  rov  *aS'  auro  d.glo'rov  x,tt\  n  ftdXiffret  rou  fniXiffrei.  KUTOV  ^l  voi7  o 
voug  xctrot  f&i!rot,Xyi'4'U>  fou  VOVJTOV  voyros  yap  y'tyvt<rai  Siyycivuv  xctt  vcuv,  uff<rt  TUVTOV 
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arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Being  must  be  without  parts, 
(a|t£p»)e),  without  passions,  (ctTra^e,  our  readers  will  perceive  the 
change  of  gender,  and  will  easily  believe  that  TO  Qtlov  is  the  more 
common  antecedent  than  6  fa'oe,)  and  subject  to  no  vicissitude 
(d  va\\oiti)TO  r). 

34.  We  then  approach  the  grand  question,  whether  there  is  one 
such  cause,  or  many.     In  nothing  is  the  difference  between  Aristotle 
and  his  master  more  remarkable  than  here.    We  have  seen  with  what 
tenderness  Plato  treated  the  mythology  of  his  countrymen,  not  from 
cowardice,  but  because  he  felt  that  it  contained  a  latent  truth  for 
which  no  philosophical  abstractions  or  generalities  could  offer  a  sub- 
stitute.    Aristotle,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  argument  was  in 
favour  of  a  one  cause,  sweeps  away  all  notions  which  interfered  with 
it,  considers  the  gods  whom  his  country  worshipped  as  derived  from 
certain  astrological  notions,  and  merely  as  setting  forth  the  secondary 
sensible  substances  which  proceed  from  the  first  immaterial  Cause. 

35.  With  equal  decision  he  denounces  (upon  this  new  ground)  the 
different  philosophical  schemes  which  had  been  substituted  for  the  old 
cosmogonies ;  attributing  to  them  these  two  common  vices,  that  they 
had  acknowledged  an  antithesis  and  contradiction  in  things,  but  had 
not  taken  account  of  that  third  element,  matter,  which  is  the  only 
explanation  of  the  evil  and  disorder  in  the  universe,  and  that  they  had 
substituted  many  original  principles  for  the  one. 

36.  In  the  two  last  books,  their  doctrines  (respecting  ideas  and 
numbers)  are  again  discussed  at  great  length,  and  with  Aristotle's 
wronted  ingenuity.     It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  go  over 
arguments  to  which  we  have  so  often  adverted,  and  which  we  are  less 
anxious  to  present  fully  and  formally  than   to   fit   our   readers  for 
studying  them  in  the  places  where  they  occur.     But  we  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  the  continual  renewal  of  these  dis- 
cussions with  the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  is  very  important  in 
helping  us  to  determine  the  nature  and  connection  of  these  particular 
treatises  as  well  as  the  character  of  Aristotle's  whole  mind  and  system. 
It  is  evident  that  he  felt  the  refutation  of  these  opinions,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  something  else  for  them,  to  be  in  a  manner  the  business  of 
his  life.     At  all  events,  it  was  the  needful  preliminary  to  his  more 
positive  proceedings  :  while  his  mind  was  haunted  with  these  notions, 
the  system — physical,  metaphysical,  or  moral — which  he  proposed  to 
rear,  had,  it  seemed  to  him,  a  dubious  and  infirm  foundation.     We 
look,  therefore,  upon  the  metaphysical  treatises  (whether  capable  or 
not  of  being  reduced  into  a  formal  sequence  and  unity)  as  having  this 
subject  for  their  centre.     To  show  what  ideas  are  not,  and  what  they 

vov$  xai  vowrov.  TO  ya.^  ^txrixov  <rou  votjrou  xeu  rvs  auirtetf  vov;-  ivigyt!  ^>l  t-^uv  U<TT  Ixt7vo 
utiXXvv  rourou  o  $oxtt  o  vovs  6t7ov  'i-^tiv  xai  fi  Siu^lot.  ro  Y^itrtov  xat  cioitrrov.  si  ouv  ourcas 
&li  'i~x^i  us  np.i7s  tfors,  o  Stag  KII}  QaufteiffTOv  si  $1  p.a,X).ov,  sn  ^•oc.u^.ee.ffiuTi^ov.  s^st  %& 
uVi.  xtx.}  £w»j  $1  yi  v^ei^st.  fi  ya.^  vov  Ivsgysta  2/o«j,  txt7vo;  $1  fi  tn^ytiot'  sn^yuis,  $i  fi 
txiivov  uri  d.(>iffTn  xat  xftios*  Met.  xi.  7. 
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are  ;  to  establish  the  doctrine,  that  the  eidoc  is  not  distinct  from  the 
particular  individual  substance — existing  apart  and  connecting  it  with 
some  higher  substance — but  merely  its  inherent  form ;  to  connect  the 
eletoe,  which  is  the  constituent  principle  of  each  thing,  with  the  crc'joycta, 
whereby  it  is  called  into  existence,  and  thus  to  make  the  same  answer 
satisfactorily  to  the  two  Greek  inquiries  respecting  the  nature  of  being 
and  origin  of  matter ;  to  explain  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the 
{/XT;,  and  by  depriving  it  of  all  intrinsical  substantial  properties,  and 
reducing  it  into  a  mere  potency,  practically  to  get  rid  of  the  old  Ionic 
investigations ;  then  finally  to  hint  at  a  principle  of  which  his  moral 
writings  are  the  full  exposition,  that  the  final  Cause,  or  the  ov  evefca,  is 
also  connected  with  the  d£oe  and  tvipytia ;  that  the  good  or  purpose 
of  each  class  of  substances  is  known  when  we  know  what  its  nature 
and  proper  energy  are  :  this  is  the  object  at  which  he  is  aiming  most 
consistently  amidst  all  his  windings  and  recapitulations  in  the  books 
of  Metaphysics. 

37.  But  this  object  is  connected,  on  the  one  side  with  Logic,  on  Metaphysics 
the  other  (as  the  scholiast  is  so  anxious  to  inform  us)  with  Theology. 
Though  we  have  not  seen  our  way  to  adopt  Hitter's  method  of  identi- 

fying  the  logical  treatises  with  the  metaphysical  (a  plan  inconsistent 
with  the  very  words  of  the  third  book),  though,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
we  should  sacrifice  by  such  a  course  much  insight  into  the  habits 
of  the  philosopher's  mind,  and  the  growth  of  his  opinions,  which  we 
obtain  by  studying  them  distinctly,  and  yet  acknowledging  the  most 
intimate  connection  between  them,  we  believe  Aristotle  to  be  pri- 
marily and  at  heart  a  logician  ;  to  have  become  thoroughly  enamoured 
of  the  forms  of  logic,  and  convinced  that  they  supplied  a  satisfactory 
exposition  of  the  facts  of  the  world;  and  then  gradually  to  have 
worked  out  in  his  mind  an  Ontological  system,  which  gave  the 
rationale  of  those  forms  and  interpreted  their  relation  to  different 
phenomena.  Now,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  have  maintained,  that  the 
mathematician  has  another  set  of  laws,  discovered  to  him  in  the  course 
of  his  inquiries,  from  those  with  which  the  logician  is  conversant,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  either  that  the  arguments  of  Aristotle  against 
Ideas  should  be  so  constantly  mixed  with  allusions  to  the  Pythagorean 
study  of  Lines  or  Numbers,  or  that  that  study  should  actually  have 
been  the  base  of  the  principle  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  subvert. 

38.  It  is  on  all  accounts  a  more  important  inquiry  how  Theology  How  con- 
became  interwoven  with   either  set  of  speculations.     We  think  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  recognition  of  an  absolute  Being,  of  an  abso- 
lute Good,  was  that  which  gave  life  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  Plato, 

and  without  which  it  is  unmeaning  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  merely 
the  crowning  result,  or  at  least,  the  necessary  postulate,  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy.  In  strict  consistency  with  this  difference,  it  was  a  Being 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  Man  which  Plato  sighed  for ;  it  was  a  first 
Cause  of  Things  to  which  Aristotle  did  homage.  The  first  would  part 
with  no  indication  or  symbol  of  the  truth  that  God  has  held  inter- 
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course  with  men,  has  made  himself  known  to  them ;  the  second  was 
content  with  seeking  in  nature  and  logic  for  demonstrations  of  his 
attributes  and  his  unity.  When  we  use  personal  language  to  describe 
the  God  of  whom  Plato  speaks,  we  feel  that  we  are  using  that  which 
suits  best  with  his  feelings  and  his  principles,  even  when,  through 
reverence  or  ignorance,  he  forbears  to  use  it  himself.  When  we  use 
personal  language  to  describe  the  Deity  of  Aristotle,  we  feel  that  it  is 
improper  and  unsuitable,  even  if,  through  deference  to  ordinary  notions, 
or  the  difficulty  of  inventing  any  other,  he  resorts  to  it  himself. 
Theology  then  can  have  no  connection  with  the  ethics  of  Aristotle, 


SECTION  VI. 

ARISTOTELIAN  PSYCHOLOGY. 


Aristotelian 
Ethics  not 
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1.  The  light   which  the  metaphysical  treatises  throw  upon  the 
point  to  which  we  last  referred  makes  them  an  important  introduction 
to  Aristotle's  ethical  system. 

We  might  have  concluded  from  his  Dialectics,  that  he  utterly 
rejected  the  Platonical  doctrine  of  Ideas  as  a  scientific  exposition.  It 
would  not  follow  that  he  should  discard  that  belief  in  some  ideal  ot 
excellence  which  had  impregnated  all  mythologies,  and  had  never  been 
banished  from  the  hearts  of  men.  But  the  Aristotelian  conception  of 
God  as  a  ground  of  nature  simply,  leads  us  at  once  to  perceive  that  no 
recognition  of  his  perfection  can  have  the  least  connection  in  his  mind 
with  a  scheme  of  practical  life  and  conduct.  It  is  not  with  Plato,  or 
any  philosopher  who  had  attempted  to  give  the  rationale  of  men's 
dreams  on  this  matter,  that  he  will  feel  a  want  of  sympathy;  he 
actually  has  not  discovered  in  himself,  and  does  not  recognise  in  his 
brethren,  the  want  which  all  ages  had  been  contriving  in  so  many 
forms  to  express.  And  then  it  becomes  an  interesting  question,  what 
groundwork  in  the  Aristotelian  ethics  will  replace  that  Theology  which 
is  so  obviously  the  foundation  of  the  Platonic  ? 

2.  The  answer  to  this  question  brings  us  to  a   very  important 
treatise  of  Aristotle,  which  embodies  more  of  what  has,  in  our  day,  been 
commonly  called  metaphysics  especially  here  and  in  Scotland,  than 
the  works  professedly  bearing  that  title.     We  mean  the  three  books 
on  the  Soul.     The  first  of  these  books  is  occupied  as  usual  with  an 
examination  of  previous  theories  on  the  subject.     He  despatches  very 
elaborately  the  different  notions  respecting  the  soul  which  Democritus, 
Empedocles,  or  the  Pythagoreans  had  encouraged.     He  shows  why 
we  can  never  be  satisfied  with  calling  it  motion,  or  the  principle  of 
motion,  or  the  primary  element  or  number.     He  then  proceeds  in  the 

Soul,  the  second  book  to  develop  his  own  doctrine.  The  soul  belongs  to  the 
of  living"**10  category  of  entities.  It  has  then,  of  course,  a  matter  and  a  form ;  the 
creatures.  matter  here,  as  elsewhere,  coincides  with  its  Svrafjus;  the  form  is 
.  The  soul  is  neither  of  these  separately,  but  the  result 
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of  both.  There  goes  to  the  forming  of  sight  the  energy  of  vision,  and 
the  faculty  of  vision,  and  there  is,  in  addition  to  both,  an  organ,  an 
actual  eye.  What  is  true  of  this  sense  is  true  of  the  whole  substance 
of  which  it  may  be  said  to  form  a  part.  The  soul,  possessing  both 
its  energy  and  its  faculty  distinct  from  the  organ  through  which  both 
are  manifested,  does  yet  require  such  an  organ.  The  soul  is  not  a 
body,  but  neither  is  it  without  a  body.  Generally,  it  is  the  distinction 
of  a  living  creature  (£wov,)  that  it  has  a  \Lvxn- 

3.  But  all  living  creatures  have  not  a  soul  exercising  the  same  fivvafjietc; .  Distinction 
We  may  define  all  the  faculties  which  can  exist  in  any  living  creature  of  Souls' 
to  be  these :  first,  the  faculty  of  receiving  nourishment  (OpeirriKr]) ; 
secondly,  the  faculty  of  sensation  (dt<r^r?rto/) ;  thirdly,  the  faculty  of 
motion  in  place  (nyijrudf)  ;  fourthly,  the  faculty  of  impulse  or  de- 
sire (opEKTtKrj) ;  fifthly,  the  faculty  of  intelligence  (cJiaroijT-idj). 
The  threptic  faculty  is  the  lowest  of  these,  and  is  present  in  all  cases. 
The  soul,  therefore,  as  endued  with  this  one  faculty,  may  be  attributed 
to  vegetables.  Wherever  any  of  the  higher  faculties  are  present,  there 
all  the  lower  will  exist  also.  Under  each  of  these  heads  a  very  inte- 
resting discussion  arises  respecting  the  character  and  limits  of  the  par- 
ticular faculty.  The  question,  for  instance,  under  the  first  head  is, 
whether  the  life  in  each  plant  or  thing  must  be  considered  as  the  active 
or  only  the  passive  instrument  in  self-sustentation  ?  Under  the  head 
of  sensation  many  more  complicated  points  arise,  and  Aristotle  enters 
into  the  whole  theory  of  the  subject,  examining  the  operation  of  each 
sense  in  detail.  This,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  the  discussion  which 
is  carried  on  with  so  much  liveliness  and  profundity  in  one  part  of  the 
Thecetetus.  The  opinions  there  attributed  to  Protagoras  (and  so  far 
as  the  doctrine  of  sensation  goes,  apart  from  its  moral  consequences, 
not  denied  by  Plato)  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  maintained  by  Aris- 
totle. Sensation  is  neither  in  the  organ  of  sense  nor  in  the  object,  but 
is  generated  between  both,  and  is  the  effect  of  the  medium  through 
which  they  hold  communion  with  each  other.  The  question  as  to  the 
motive  faculty  involves  us  at  once  in  a  consideration  of  that  which  is 
higher  than  itself.  Movement  must  depend  upon  impulse.  This  will 
be  true  in  all  creatures.  And  in  spite  of  the  effect  of  the  appearances 
which  are  produced  upon  or  by  means  of  the  senses,  in  generating  im- 
pulses or  desires,  we  must  not  impute  a  governing  power  to  sensation ; 
we  must  rather  think  that  the  nature  of  the  faculty  of  impulse  deter- 
mines how  these  shall  influence  it,  than  that  it  is  determined  by  them. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  each  creature  has  a  nature,  which  is  ex- 
pressly seen  in  this  faculty  of  impulse.  Wherein  then  does  man 
differ  from  other  creatures  ?  Neither,  it  would  seem,  in  the  absence 
of  this  impulsive  faculty,  nor  in  its  being  less  properly  his  nature  than 
it  is  that  of  other  animals,  but  rather  in  his  having  the  dianoetic 
faculty  to  direct  it  and  act  with  it.  In  the  coincidence  and  conspiracy 
then  of  these  two  faculties  will  consist  the  true  nature  of  man.  Thus, 
the  soul  may  be  considered  as  containing  three  portions,  logically 
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not  materially   separate,  one  absolutely  without  reason,  the   other 
rational,  another  participant  of  reason. 

In  this  psychological  system  we  discover  the  root  of  the  Aristotelian 
ethics  of  which  we  were  in  search  :  they  begin  in  Psychology  and  ter- 
minate in  Politics. 

SECTION  VII. 

THE  ARISTOTELIAN  ETHICS. 

1.  At  the  outset  of  the  Nichomachaean  Ethics  (which  has  always 
keen  regar>ded  as  the  most  complete  exposition  of  his  views  on  this 
subject),  Aristotle  tells  us  that  Ethics  is  an  introduction  to  Politics. 
The  two,  therefore,  are  not  identified  in  his  mind  as  they  are  in 
Plato's  ;  it  is  quite  possible,  nay  necessary,  to  treat  of  them  distinctly. 
According  to  his  uniform  method,  he  seeks  for  the  grounds  of  com- 
bination and  society  in  the  nature  of  man.     He  cannot  tolerate  Plato's 
simplicity  in  admitting  outward  necessities  and  accidents  to  be  the 
occasions  of  society  ;  for  this  simplicity  necessarily  involves  another  pro- 
ceeding which  seemed  to  him  not  simple  but  pregnant  with  all  Plato's 
idealism,  that  of  supposing  some  higher  Unity  than  that  which  is 
expressed  in  the  character  of  any  particular  society  to  be  involved  in 
the  constitution  of  Society  itself.     A  principle  of  equality  and  adjust- 
ment is  that  which  seems  to  him  to  pervade  all  things,  to  be  in  a 
manner  a  law  of  the  universe,  and  to  be  especially  the  secret  of 
human  order  and  government.     The  like  principle,  taking  a  different 
form,  is  the  mainspring  of  his  ethical  system.     Virtue  lies  in  a  mean  ; 
in  a  sense  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  mean,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
Government,  which  is  also  a  mean,  is  naturally  occupied  in  sustaining 
the  virtue  of  particular  men,  and  on  the  other,  this  Virtue  is  itself  the 
great  conservation  of  government.     This  observation    ought   to    be 
made,  as  without  it  the  connection  between  these  two  spheres,  which 
is  as  much  acknowledged  by  Aristotle  as  by  his  master,  will  not  be 
apparent.     Many  difficulties  also  will  present  themselves  to  the  reader 
as  insurmountable,  if  he  looks  at  the  ethics  as  an  entire  system,  and 
does  not  remember  that  a  directing  educating  power  is  for  practical 
purposes  presumed  to  reside  in  a  governing  body,  the  functions  and 
nature  of  which  have  not  yet  been  defined. 

2.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  Virtue,  or  the  attainment  of 
*kis  mean,  is  in  Aristotle's  judgment  the  formal  object  at  which  either 
the  life  of  each  particular  man,  or  society  at  large,  is  aiming.     When 
once  the  notion  of  an  absolute  good,  which  "  those  dear  "  and  trouble- 
some men,  the  Platonists,  had  introduced,  was  taken  out  of  the  way, 
there  remained  one  obvious  and  generally  admitted  end  of  all  human 
desires  and  searchings.     Happiness  is  emphatically  the  human  reXoc. 
But  if  human,  then  the  definition  of  this  happiness  must  be  sought  in 
that  which  is  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  the  human  class.      It 
cannot  exist  in  any  of  those  powers  or  faculties  which  are  common  to 
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it  with  other  classes ;  not  therefore  in  the  threptic  or  the  aesthetic 
powers  merely  and  chiefly.  And  anyhow,  it  must  be  in  some 
exercises  or  energies  that  it  will  consist,  for  in  these  the  soul  or  life  of 
every  creature  makes  itself  manifest.  It  must  be  then  in  the  energies 
of  our  best  and  highest  nature,  exercised  not  at  intervals,  but  through 
a  whole  life,  a  life  possessing  so  much  of  external  prosperity  as  shall 
permit  them  a  free  scope. 

3.  But  all  energies  must  have  a  certain  direction ;  the  right  direction  The  human 
of  its  energies  constitutes  the  virtue  of  each  class.     What  then  will  be  virtue« 
specifically  the  human  virtue  ?     It  must  of  course  be  in  the  man,  and, 
according  to  our  psychology,  the  ope&e  (the  impulsive  faculty)  is  the 
constitutive  faculty  of  the  human  soul,  though  its  excellence  consists 

in  its  subjection  to  the  dianoetic  faculty.  Virtue  then  will  imply  the 
presence  and  the  harmony  of  both  these  ;  still  it  will  be  found  most 
positively  and  characteristically  in  the  former.  It  must  be  then  a 
habit.  But  of  what  kind  ?  To  what  does  it  point  ?  What  is  its 
aim,  seeing  that  an  absolute  good,  or  an  ideal,  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  that  happiness  cannot  be  the  aim,  because  it  is  the  very  nature  of 
happiness  which  we  are  now  resolving  into  its  elements  ?  We  are 
not,  Aristotle  says,  to  trouble  ourselves  about  scientific  accuracy  in 
our  definitions ;  our  purpose  is  purely  practical ;  we  want  to  form  an 
actual  man  of  a  certain  character,  not  a  theoretic  man. 

4.  Well,  then,  practically  speaking,  excess  is  in  every  case  that  to  Excesses. 
which  you  attribute  mischief  and  derangement.     There  is  an  excess 
called  Timidity,  and  an  excess  called  Foolhardiness,  an  excess  called 
Prodigality,  and  an  excess  called  Narrowness  or  Avarice.     But  the 
extremes  suppose  a  mean.     This  is  the  end  at  which  our  habit  aims.  The  Mean. 
Virtue  generally  lies  in  this.     But  we  are  aiming   at  action;    and 
actions  are  not  general,  but  specific  ;  how  then  shall  we  arrive  at  the   " 
notion  of  specific  virtues  ?     Their  species  will  be  determined  by  their 
distinct  objects.     Certain  tendencies    and    habits  will  be  conversant 

with  external  pleasures.  Certain  others  with  passions  of  the  mind 
itself ;  in  each  case  it  will  be  found  that  the  practical  purpose  defines 
the  virtue.  But  though  a  general  description  may  be  given  both  of 
the  excesses  and  the  means  which  correspond  to  them,  a  description 
which  will  be  really  applicable  in  all  cases,  it  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  the  excess  itself  may  be  different  for  each  man,  actually 
different  according  to  his  actual  circumstances,  different  in  its  effects 
and  influence  upon  him  according  to  his  greater  pronenes's  to  one  side 
or  the  other.  For  instance,  liberality  will  be  practically  a  different 
quality  in  the  rich  man  and  the  poor  man,  and  the  temptation  to 
profusion  will  be  that  which  is  to  be  most  resisted  by  one,  to  mean- 
ness by  another.  Virtue  will  be  therefore  in  a  mean,  that  is  one  to  us, 
and  not  one  which  can  be  absolutely  and  invariably  ascertained  by 
rule. 

5.  Hence  it  follows  that  this  habit  supposes    the   exercise    of  a  Predetenm- 
faculty  of  choice  or  predetermination.     But  what  is  predetermination  ?  nation- 
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Is  it  the  same  as  the  act  of  willing  ?  Clearly  not  ;  that  has  reference 
to  ends,  this  to  the  choice  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  ends.  I 
implies  a  right  end,  and  a  right  determination  of  the  will  to  that  end 
It  may  be  called  opefa  (3ov\ivTiKrj  (the  reader  will  observe  how 
steadily  his  psychological  axiom  which  we  have  spoken  of  is  kept  ii 
view  throughout  the  scheme).  But  to  what  cases  does  this  will  o. 
counsel  refer,  and  how  far  is  it  dependent  upon  ourselves  ?  Clearb 
we  do  not  consult  about  things  absolute  or  eternal,  nor  about  thing; 
within  the  sphere  of  accident.  What  remain  are  all  such  things  a: 
are  done  by  us  or  with  our  concurrence.  Now  of  such  some  may  lx 
doubtless  taken  from  under  our  control  by  actual  violence  practise< 
upon  us  ;  such  cases  give  rise  to  various  questions  of  casuistry,  as  ix 
the  course  which  a  virtuous  man  will  choose,  whether  he  will  submit  tx 
do  wrong  or  to  die,  each  of  which  cases  must  be  determined  on  its  owi 
merits.  With  respect  to  ordinary  cases,  the  doubt  arises,  whethe 
inclination  is  not  itself  a  force  upon  the  will  and  on  the  reason  both 
Such  a  notion  Aristotle  disposes  of,  first,  by  the  remark  that  ai 
influence  upon  the  impulse  or  will  cannot  by  any  reasonable  man  b< 
confounded  with  a  force  by  which  its  operations  are  hindered  ;  an< 
secondly,  by  admitting  that  an  incapacity  for  particular  action  ma; 
doubtless  be  produced  in  any  man  by  these  influences,  but  that  thi 
incapacity  is  itself  the  result  of  a  previous  habit  which  need  not  hav 
been  formed.  Habits  then  are  in  our  own  power,  actions  not  always 
Specific  6.  Having  settled  these  foundations,  the  particular  ethical  virtue 

characters.  come  next  under  hjs  consideration.  Here  lies  a  field  for  the  exercis 
of  his  always  acute  and  often  delicate  habits  of  observation.  It  i 
alien  from  the  temper  of  mind  which  Shakspeare  has  wrought  into  us 
to  contemplate  any  character  as  the  mere  development  of  a  singl 
specific  quality.  We  do  not  like  to  hear  of  a  man  as  the  Magnificent 
or  the  Magnanimous,  or  the  Modest,  or  the  Temperate,  or  the  Just 
But,  doubtless,  there  was  something  in  this  which  suited  well  wit 
Greek  habits.  Aristides,  Themistocles,  Cimon,  if  they  had  not 
distinct  purpose  of  realizing  a  particular  form  of  character,  yet  dro 
more  readily  into  certain  moulds  than  the  traditionary  characters  i 
the  story  either  of  ancient  Rome  or  modem  Europe.  How  a  simila 
tendency  was  revived  at  one  period  in  Christian  society,  and  how  it 
revival  was  connected  with  a  scholastic  reverence  for  Aristotle,  w 
may  have  to  notice  hereafter. 

Justice.  7.  Among  these  virtues  it  behoves  us  especially  to  take  notice  ( 

two,  because  they  throw  some  light  upon  the  entire  system,  and  upo 
ethical  inquiries  generally.  The  first  is  Justice  (StKtuoow??).  Is  nc 
this  virtue  itself  an  abstract  of  all  the  virtues  ?  We  have  seen  ho^ 
Plato  answers  the  question  in  his  Republic.  Aristotle  treats  it  differ 
ently,  yet  so  as  to  make  us  see  how  much  he  had  felt  the  influence  c 
his  master's  ideas,  even  when  he  rejected  them.  In  one  sense  (h 
^iKCLLoavvi  ma  indeed  be  said  to  be  a  comlex  of  virtues.  Fc 


says)  ^iKCLLoavvif  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  a  complex  of  virtues. 
as  it  is  the  habit  which  mainly  disposes  us  to  obey  the  laws,  and 
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laws  prohibit  excesses  of  all  kinds,  and  encourage  virtues  of  all  kinds, 
this  will  have  respect  to  them  all.  But  yet  there  is  such  an  offence 
as  overreaching,  and  there  must  be  a  specific  virtue  answering  to  this. 
The  specific  virtue  will  bear  relation  to  the  general.  Inequality,  in 
matters  appertaining  to  property,  will  be  the  evil.  Evenness  or 
equality  will  be  the  virtue.  This  evenness  or  equality  implies,  on 
each  side,  an  excess,  a  more  and  a  less ;  a  more  and  a  less,  however, 
in  reference  to  given  persons.  The  conservation  of  the  right  propor- 
tion or  relation  of  things  to  persons,  and  the  restoration  of  the  balance 
when  it  has  been  violated,  is  then  that  at  which  this  virtue  especially 
aims.  Take  away  the  restriction  to  property,  and  this  virtue  would 
|  seem  to  be  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  very  virtue  of  virtues ;  so  em- 
phatically is  it  the  preserver  of  the  mean.  But  that  very  restriction 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  tell  how  far  this  virtue  belongs  to  the 
individual,  and  how  far  to  the  State,  so  that  dtKatoffvvr],  though  bear- 
ing a  much  more  limited  meaning,  becomes,  to  our  author  as  to  his 
master,  a  kind  of  debatable  ground  between  the  two  regions.  At 
all  events  StKutoavvrj  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  ethical  virtue  of  a 
statesman. 

8.  The  other  virtue  we  must  speak  of  is  awtypovvvrj.     As  this  is  Moderation, 
opposed  to  afcoActcria,  and  involves  the  general  notion  of  an  even  habit 

of  mind  not  overcome  or  disturbed  by  sensual  desires,  it  might  seem 
to  include  within  it  cyjcparaa,  or  self-restraint.  But  as  in  the  psy- 
chology  of  Aristotle  the  soul  consists  of  a  rational,  an  irrational,  and 
a  quasi-rational  part,  the  quality  which  implies  a  control  over  the 
irrational  or  merely  animal  nature,  will  not  necessarily  be  the  same 
with  that  which  concerns  the  quasi-rational,  that  is,  the  passions  and 
affections.  As  the  name  trutypoavvr)  is  given  to  the  first,  the  name 
iyKpareia  is  used  for  the  second.  Hence  a  curious  consequence. 
This  self-government  seems  something  distinct  not  only  from  the  pecu- 
liar virtue  which  has  reference  to  sensual  desires,  but  even  from  virtue 
itself.  That  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  nature  or  impulsive  faculty  over 
which  this  is  supposed  to  rule.  We  are  somewhat  puzzled,  therefore, 
after  going  through  our  catalogue  of  virtues,  to  find  a  book  opening 
with  the  remark,  that  there  are  three  moral  states  to  be  avoided,  KttKta, 
ctKpaaia,  (fypiorrje,  and  three  good  states  corresponding  to  these,  aperrj, 
iyKpartta,  and  a  certain  diving  excellence  as  much  transcending 
ordinary  humanity  as  OrjpioTrjg  sinks  below  it.  This  result  will  appear 
inevitable  to  any  one  who  reflects  upon  the  system ;  that  which  is 
conservative  of  virtue,  must  in  some  way  be  distinct  from  virtue,  but 
we  must  acknowledge  also  that  it  considerably  impairs  the  symmetry 
of  a  design  otherwise  singularly  complete. 

9.  Before,  however,  Aristotle  touched  upon  this  conservative  power,  The 
which,  of  course,  is  connected  with  the  purely  ethical  part  of  man,  it 
was  needful  for  him  to  expound  more  distinctly  than  he  had  done  in 
his  psychology  the  nature  of  these  dianoetic  faculties  to  which  such 
important  functions  are  committed.     He  begins  with  reaffirming  the 
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position  so  often  insisted  upon,  that  the  optfre,  and  the  dta^ota,  must 
co-operate  in  order  that  any  good  moral  act  may  be  the  result,  or,  as 
.he  expresses  it,  with  neatness  and  in  more  strict  accordance  with  his 
own  notion  of  the  %iavoia  —  that  what  is  affirmed  or  denied  by  the  one 
should  be  what  is  pursued  or  avoided  by  the  other.  Now,  the  soul. 
he  says,  may  affirm  or  deny  truly  in  five  ways,  by  riyvt],  by  ITI-IOTI//^. 
by  0poi/r/<rtc,  by  cro^m,  by  VQVQ.  Tl-^vr)  is  what  in  modern  language 
would  be  called  the  creative  power  or  faculty,  the  poetic  organ  in  its 
highest  and  lowest  sense.  'Extern/  ^77  is  the  converse  of  this.  It  deals 
with  that  which  cannot  be  otherwise,  it  does  not  fashion  anew  but  . 
perceives  ;  what  it  deals  with  are  universals  not  particulars.  Aristo- 
telian science  is,  as  we  have  seen  already,  conversant  with  conclusions 
not  premises  ;  but  there  must  be  some  faculty  which  deals  with  pre- 
mises, a  tact,  intuition,  or  spiritual  sense  ;  this  is  vovg.  The  sphere  OJ 
this  faculty  would  seem  to  be  very  limited,  for  as  it  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  C7rt<rrj?p/,  it  is  bounded  on  the  other  by  croQla.  This  faculty. 
we  were  told  in  the  Metaphysics,  was  conversant  with  ap^at  or  prin- 
ciples ;  it  might  therefore  seem  to  cover  the  whole  ground  which  it 
assigned  to  vovg.  But  that  which  affirms  things  to  be  so  and  sc 
without  a  reasoning  process,  is  undoubtedly  distinct  from  that  faculty  . 
which,  through  long  and  winding  labyrinths,  searches  for  causes.  Now. 
when  the  vovg  is  said  to  deal  with  premises,  the  first  kind  of  operatior. 
is  indicated  ;  when  the  cro^la,  the  second.  $po^r/<rtc,  the  last  of  the 
five,  is  different,  and  yet  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Its  sphere  is  with  the  altering  and  the  alterable,  like  riyvn 
yet  it  is  not  productive  or  creative,  but  perceptive  and  distinguishing 
So  far  it  resembles  eTrior^/zT;,  differing  from  it  wholly  in  its  subject- 
matter.  It  has  a  quickness  of  tact  like  the  vovg,  but  this  is  merel} 
the  result  of  practice  and  experience.  It  is,  therefore,  like  tro^ta,  i 
laborious  investigating  faculty.  Yet  its  end  is  not  speculation,  bu' 
practice.  The  0p<myuoe,  or  practical  experimental  man,  therefore,  ii 
contrasted  with  the  <ro0oc,  or  the  meditative  speculative  man  ;  thougl 
it  is  not  denied  that  aotyia  may  assist  and  be  usefully  connected  witl 
<f)povr)fftc.  From  this  analysis  it  is  evident  that  this  last  quality  i: 
especially  that  which,  in  combination  with  a  right  i|0oe,  or  a  propei 
condition  of  the  impulsive  faculty,  produces  virtue.  The  doctrine  o 
Socrates,  that  virtue  is  typovriffig  (a  doctrine  by  the  way  which  i 
somewhat  carelessly  stated,  for  the  real  Socratic  doctrine  treats  virtw 
as  eTrtflrr?/^,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  absolutely  good,  prudence  bein| 
only  a  guardian  faculty  to  preserve  the  soul  when  seeking  that  know 
ledge  from  the  seductions  and  confusions  of  sense),  this  doctrine  is  sak 
to  form  only  one  side  of  the  truth  ;  ^poVr/o-te  is  not  virtue,  thougl 
virtue  cannot  exist  without  it. 

Friendship.  10.  We  have  seen  that  ^iKaioffvyrj  does  to  a  certain  extent  occupy  tin 
same  position  in  the  Aristotelian  and  in  the  Platonic  system  as  a  linl 
between  morals  and  politics.  But  Aristotle  could  not  help  perceiving 
that  this  quality,  under  the  conditions  which  he  had  imposed  upon  it 
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explained  but  very  imperfectly  the  connection  of  human  society  with 
the  life  of  the  individual.  This  dry  and  hard  principle  of  distribution, 
commutation,  and  rectification,  could  never  be  substituted  for  the  music 
of  Plato's  Commonwealth.  ^Reflecting  on  this  difference,  it  seems  to 
have  struck  him,  that  in  the  idea  of  Friendship  we  have  that  which  fills 
up  the  void,  and  that  Friendship  together  with  Justice  constitute  the 
social  law.  Eegarded  in  this  light,  Friendship  occupies  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  a  system  of  ethics,  which  is  always  looking  onwards 
to  Politics.  And  we  cannot  wonder  that  Aristotle  should  have  devoted 
two  elaborate  books  to  the  consideration  of  it.  Any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  traditions  arid  with  the  mythology  of  Greece,  must 
ibe  aware  how  much  the  Greek  mind  was  occupied  with  this  subject. 
;Here,  as  elsewhere,  physical  and  moral  thoughts  became  intertwined, 
and  the  same  language  was  used  to  explain  the  law  of  sympathy 
between  the  skies  and  earth,  and  that  between  man  and  man.  Aris- 
:totle  is  careful  to  disengage  himself  from  these  ambiguous  phrases, 
which  he  had  not  perhaps  imagination  enough  to  perceive  were  more 
ithan  metaphors,  and  fixes  his  mind  upon  Friendship  as  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  our  nature  to  which  the  very  existence  of  com- 
imunion  must  be  referred. 

11.  This  being  assumed,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  setting  aside  many  Ground  of 
ipopular  notions  of  friendship  as  giving  a  wholly  inadequate  view  of  friendship, 
its  nature.     The  doctrine  which  refers  friendship  either  to  Utility  or 
•  to  Pleasure  as  its  ultimate  foundation,  he  rejects,  not  with  sentimental 
indignation,  but  as  being .  at  variance  with  facts  and  reason.     The 
.  transitoriness  of  such  friendships,  and  their  dependence  upon  accidents, 
!are  arguments  as  much  to  the  practical  man  as  to  the  philosopher, 
that  the  essence  of  the  quality  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  them.     The 
1  friendship  of  good  men  for  each  other  must  then  be  that  from  which 
•we  are  to  deduce  the  nature  of  friendship  itself.     Here,  and  here  only, 
'.we  learn  the  conditions,  or  even  the  possibility  of  friendship,  for,  pro- 
perly speaking,  it  is  not  possible,  except  upon  the  supposition  that 
one  man  can  really  delight  in  another,  and  love  him  as  himself.     A 
politician  seriously  reflecting  on  the  existence  of  society,  must  feel 
that  a  principle  is  at  work  among  men  which  can  only  be  defined  in 
lihese  terms ;  that  all  the  imperfect  appearances  which  it  presents  in 
!:he  world,  so  far  as  they  are  imperfect,  make  its  meaning  less  intelli- 
gible ;  that,  supposing  selfishness  absolute,  it  could  not  exist  at  all, 
md  that  the  highest  form  in  which  it  exhibits  itself  is  the  test  of  its 
character.     These  important  conclusions  are  stated  again  and  again, 
md  with  the  greatest  precision,  by  Aristotle.     On  the  strength  of 
i;hem  he  affirms,  that  the  idea  of  equality  or  proportion  is  as  much 
liscoverable  in  friendship  as  in  justice ;  only  that  in  justice  the  worth 
)f  each  object  is  the  first  consideration,  its  fitness  to  us  the  second ;   in 
riendship,  fitness  or  suitableness  the  first,  worth  the  subordinate.     On 
lie  same  ground  he  maintains  that  friendship  is  to  be  seen  in  its  true 
operation,  not  in  clubs,  nor  societies,  nor  partnerships,  where  men  asso- 
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ciate  for  some  specific  object  (though  here  also  Justice  is  required  as 
its  assessor  and  its  complement,  every  kind  of  society  implying  a  law 
to  regulate  it,  as  well  as  a  motive  to  form  it,  a  principle  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  of  concord),  but  in  a  polity  of  which  all  these  must  be 
considered  as  portions.  An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  different  kinds 
of  government  becomes  connected  with  an  inquiry  into  the  law  of 
friendship. 

Ground  of          12.  In  this  passage  we  discover  how  much  Aristotle  surpassed 
relationships.  ^a^°  in  h*8  apprehensions  respecting  the  nature  of  relationships,  while 
he  fell  so  far  short  of  him  in  everything  that  concerns  the  absolute. 
He  discovers  in  the  relations  of  father  to  son,  of  husband  to  wife,  of 
brother  to  sister,  three  primary  forms,  as  it  were,  of  friendship ;  and  the 
grounds  of  the  three  kinds  of  government  to  which  all  others  may  be 
reduced :  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  Timocracy,  of  which  the  three  cor- 
ruptions are,  Tyranny,  Oligarchy,  Democracy.     Under  each  of  these 
true  forms  of  government,  friendship  and  justice  will  be  found  existing 
and  mutually  sustaining  each  other.      Friendship,  however,  will  take 
its  peculiar  form  from  the  form  of  the  society.     It  will  be  the  friend- 
ship of  patronage  and  of  reverence  in  a  monarchy.     It  will  have  the 
conjugal  model  in  an  aristocracy,  one  party  being  respected  as  the  superior 
in  worth,  and  retaining  that  respect  only  while  he  asserts  dominion  or- 
that  ground.     The  fraternal  type  of  equality  will  be  preserved  in  all 
friendship  under  a  Timocracy.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  depravec 
forms,  friendship  will  be  depraved  and  weak ;  and  in  a  tyranny,  whicl 
he  regards  as  the  worst  of  all,  because  the  corruption  of  the  best,  both 
it  and  justice  will  disappear,  subjects  being  regarded  as  animals,  aric. 
as  such  incapable  of  human  qualities.     The  existence  of  this  law  o: 
sympathy  being  then  established  as  one  of  the  two  necessary  condition.1 
of  human  fellowship,  and  virtue  being  shown  to  be  the  necessary  con 
dition  of  friendship,  Aristotle  proceeds  to  solve  a  great  many  question! 
of  deep  and  practical  interest.     The  most  important  of  these  turn  upoi 
Friendship     the  relation  between  friendship  and  self-love.     In  what  sense  is  friend 
?0n^eSelf"       ship  a  part  of  self-love?  in  what  sense  opposed  to  it?     As  the  notioi 
of  pleasure  or  utility  had  already  been  separated  from  friendship,  it  i 
obvious  that  the  vulgar  notion  of  self-love  must  be  separated  from  i 
also.      Still,   ordinary  language  intimates  that  there  must  be  som 
analogy  between  the  two  ideas,  and  it  seems  hard  to  arrive  at  an; 
higher  description  than  this,  that  the  friend  is  loved  as  another  sel± 
May  not  the  difficulty  then  be  solved  thus  ?  may  not  self-love  be  itse 
distinguished  from  all  associations  of  profit  and  loss  ?  and  may  we  nc 
affirm  that  the  wise  and  good  man  is  the  true  self-lover,  the  person  wh 
alone  is  at  one  with  himself,  and  can  take  pleasure  in  his  own  con: 
pany  ?     If  this  be  so,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  seek  for  the  groun 
of  friendship  in  self-love,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
mutually  illustrate  each  other.     Only  the  man  who  has  the  capacity  c 
friendship  will  have  himself  for  a  friend ;  and  only  he  who  can  enjo 
and  love  himself,  is  capable  of  enjoying  and  loving  another.     Thes 
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wo  books  on  Friendship  are  certainly  not  the  least  profound  in  Aris- 
;otle's  writings,  and  to  the  general  reader  they  will  be  far  the  most 
lelightful. 

13.  From  this  subject  we  proceed,  in  the  tenth  book,  to  the  ques-  Pleasure, 
ion  of  Pleasure;  what  it  is,  how  far,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 

-some  philosophers,  it  is  to  be  denounced  as  an  evil,  how  far  it  is  a 
rood,  or  connected  with  the  good.  Aristotle  argues  against  many  pre- 
ralent  definitions  of  pleasure.  He  shows  why  it  is  neither  a  KivrjartQ, 

ii  mere  movement,  a  yeVetric,  the  passage  into  a  state,  or  an  ava?rX^- 
»w<7cc,  the  filling  up  of  a  want.  He  considers  the  universal  longing  of 

i.nankind  a  sufficient  witness  that  pleasure  is  something  real  and  worthy 
n  itself,  and  not  merely  a  means  to  some  other  end.  An  examination 
f  the  facts  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  it  leads  also  to  a  refu- 
ation  of  the  opinion,  that  pleasure  can  be  made  a  distinct  formal  pur- 
ose  of  life.  It  is  the  flower  or  consummation  of  something  else.  The 
xercise  of  sight,  the  exercise  of  hearing,  each  brings  its  own  appro- 
riate  pleasure  after  it.  But  the  pleasure  is  connected  with  the  energy 
r  exercise,  and  cannot  be  severed  from  it.  If  then  you  would  under- 
tand  what  pleasure  is,  and  what  are  the  highest  pleasures,  you  must 
nderstand  what  energies  are,  and  what  are  the  highest  energies.  You 
annot  refer  the  last  to  the  first,  you  must  refer  the  first  to  the  last, 
"hat  energy,  then,  which  is  most  appropriate  to  each  creature,  brings 
be  pleasure  which  is  appropriate  to  that  creature ;  "  the  energy  of  the 
oul,  according  to  virtue,"  brings  the  highest  pleasure  to  man.  The 
deasure  which  an  act  gives  to  him  who  performs  it  is  the  test  of  that 
ct  having  become  habitual  to  him,  of  his  having  acquired  the  character 
orresponding  to  that  act.  The  man  who  delights  in  musical  energies 
las  become  a  musician.  The  man  who  delights  in  just  acts  is  a  just 
nan. 

14.  From  this  analysis  of  the  nature  of  pleasure,  the  step  is  easy  to  The  highest 
,  reconsideration  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  happiness,  and  so  to  a  haPPmess> 
>rief  review  of  the  whole  treatise.     Happiness  he  has  found  to  be  the 

nd  of  man,  and  to  consist  in  (not  like  pleasure,  merely  to  be  the  effect 

>f )  the  use  of  his  highest  energies.     What  then,  on  the  whole,  is  the 

lighest  happiness  ?     It  is  that  of  the  contemplative  man.     If  we  can  Contempia- 

naagine  what  the  life  of  the  gods  is,  seeing  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  to  tlon* 

hem  Justice,  because  that  has  respect  to  contracts  and  conventions, 

Temperance,  because  that  implies  temptations  to  which  they  cannot 

>e  exposed,  and  so  of  most  of  the  other  acts  which  preserve  the  mean 

or  man,  we  must  believe  it  to  consist  in  Contemplation.    But  then  for 

he  attainment  of  this  celestial  life  in  those  who  can  attain  it,  there  is 

teed  of  early  discipline  and  education.     There  is  need  that  they  should 

)e  trained  to  the  avoidance  of  those  extremes  in  which  evil  lies,  and 

o  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  which  are  the  only  conditions  of,  and 

)reparations  for,  the  contemplative  happiness,  though  it  transcends 

hem.  '  And  for  the  rest  there  must  be  a  discipline  to  cultivate  what 

Capacities  there  are  in  them ;  or  in  case  of  resistance  to  such  cultiva- 
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tion,  to  coerce  and  punish  them.  Here  then  is  the  field  for  the  science 
of  Politics.  That  science,  Aristotle  says,  the  Sophists  had  resolved 
into  a  mere  teaching  how  to  talk  and  argue,  but  the  foundations  of  it 
lie  in  ethical  knowledge  and  ethical  practice ;  it  must  be  worthless 
and  rotten  when  these  foundations  are  not  discovered.  This  is  the 
introduction  to  the  book  on  Politics. 

SECTION  VIII. 

POLITICS  OF  ARISTOTLE. 

Ho\v  1.  We  can  but  give  our  readers  a  few  hints  to  assist  them  in  the 

appHecf  LIS  stL1(ty  of  this  treatise,  which,  valuable  and  interesting  as  it  is,  can  never 
Politics.  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  other  Aristotelian  writings  which  the 
Platonic  Republic  bears  to  his  dialogues.  Not,  it  will  be  evident 
enough  from  our  former  remarks,  that  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  are  not 
most  closely  connected  with  his  Ethics  and  his  Ontology,  but  that  they 
are  connected  with  them  rather  as  results  and  deductions,  than  as 
being  a  principal  and  fundamental  part  of  the  design.  The  doctrine 
which  has  been  set  forth  with  so  much  diligence  in  the  Metaphysics, 
that  every  substance  presupposes  a  lordly  energizing  power,  and  a 
submissive  receptive  faculty  or  matter,  reappears  again  here  in  con- 
nection with  the  most  obvious  and  outward  facts.  The  relation  of  Male 
and  Female  is  assumed  as  the  first  hint  of  the  existence  of  society,  and 
as  containing  the  principle  of  it.  The  idea  of  fellowship  implied  in 
this  relation  involves  another, — that  of  rule  and  subjection,  which  has 
its  complete  expression  in  the  relation  of  Master  and  Slave.  Compare 
these  two  relations  with  that  relation  in  each  man  which  has  been 
explained  in  the  Psychology  and  illustrated  in  the  Ethics,  between 
the  reasoning  power,  the  faculty  participant  of  reason,  and  the  mere 
animal  nature,  and  you  feel  at  once  that  the  two  explain  each  other, 
and  set  forth  the  condition  under  which  society  is  meant  to  exist. 
Where  the  reason  is  developed  and  its  magisterial  authority  acknow- 
ledged, the  other  faculty  being  in  fellowship  with  and  subordination 
to  it,  and  the  animal  nature  controlled  and  subjected,  there  you  have 
as  well  the  true  condition  of  the  individual  man  as  the  true  conditior 
of  society ;  there  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  and  master  and 
servant,  will  be  preserved ;  they  will  not  be  arbitrary,  but  legal  and 
orderly. 

The  2.  In  such  a  state  of  things  only  a  polity  is  possible ;  and,  as  this  ii 

antUh^cit    ^e  on^  *rue  condition  °f  eacn  man,  it  is  evident  that  a  political  stat( 

'  '  is  his  only  proper  and  natural  condition,  every  other  must  be  anomalous 

You  find  then  the  constituents  of  a  polity  in  a  household ;  but  a  house  i; 

not  therefore  a  miniature  city ;  a  city  is  not  merely  a  collection  o 

households ;  each  has  its  own  distinct  nature  and  laws,  though  eacl 

alike  has  this  characteristic — that  by  human  relations  it  consists — tha 

in  them  you  discover  the  end  of  its  existence — and  that  all  means  am 

instruments  are  to  be  contemplated  with  reference  to  these.     Econom; 
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is  not  primarily,  but  secondarily  and  accidentally,  the  management  of 
the  goods  or  property  of  the  household ;  it  is  mainly  the  right  ordering 
of  the  household  itself.  The  slave  is  the  connecting  link  between 
one  branch  of  economy  and  the  other ;  he  must  be  considered  as  an 
instrument,  and  yet  he  must  be  treated  as  a  man.  A  polity  can  be 
considered  only  as  composed  of  freemen,  quite  as  much  because  a  free- 
man only  understands  how  to  obey  as  because  he  only  understands  how 
to  govern. 

3.  It  follows  almost  necessarily  from  this  view  of  the  case,  first,  The  Platonic 
that  the  Platonic  idea  of  unity  should  be  as  little  heeded  by^  Aristotle  ^ 
in  his  Polity  as  in  his  Metaphysics;  that  he  should  utterly  'abhor  the 
attempt  to  embody  that  idea  by  abolishing  distinct  relationships,  these 
being  in  his  opinion  the  very  foundation  of  society ;  that  he  should 
recognise  all  forms  of  government  as  good  which  have  their  ground 
in  any  actual  relation,  and  all  as  evil  which  have  become  in  any  sense 
arbitrary ;  that  he  should  therefore  acknowledge,  much  as  Plato  did, 
three  true  forms  and  three  departures  from  these ;  and  that  he  should 
look  on  the  democratical  departure,  the  attempt  to  establish  a  society 
in  which  all  should  govern,  with  at  least  as  little  complacency  as  the 
rest ;  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  conceive  the  form  from  which 
this  is  a  deviation — the  form  which  makes  all  freemen  eligible  to 
government,  though  not  necessarily  participant  of  it,  as  his  ideal. 
These  seem  to  us  the  main  principles  of  the  book,  which,  being  under- 
stood, the  occasional  difficulties  and  contradictions  it  presents  will  be 
less  puzzling ;  its  position  in  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the  phi- 
losophy will  be  felt ;  its  value  as  a  key  to  the  political  science  of 
modern  as  well  as  ancient  times  will  be  appreciated. 


DIVISION  IV.— THE  LATER  SECTS. 

SECTION  I. 
GREECE  AFTER  THE  TIME  OF  ALEXANDER. 

1.  It  may  surprise  our  readers  that  so  large  a  portion  of  this  sketch  The  small 
should  have  been  devoted  to  Greek  philosophy,  and  that  nothing  JJJJ'J^f of 
should  yet  have  been  said  about  those  schools,  which  we  are  wont  to  schools ; 
regard  as  the  great  representatives  of  it.     The  Epicureans,  the  Stoics, 
the  Academics,  are  continually  spoken  of  as  the  Greek  schools.     Not 
a  few  young  Englishmen  grow  up  with  the  impression  that  in  them 
are  to  be  found  those  thoughts  in  their  highest  and  most  concentrated 
form,  which  have  made  Greece  wonderful.     Such  an  impression  is 
strangely  at  variance  with  facts.     What  have  the  teachers  of  these 
great  schools  left  by  which  we  may  judge  of  them  and  of  their  doings  ? 
Of  Epicurus,  we  have  three  letters  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius ; 
of  Zeno,  nothing ;  of  Cleanthes,  a  single  hymn  to  Jupiter ;  of  the 
Academics,  merely  traditions.     We  have  not  spoken  of  the  three  books 

[M.  p.]  P 
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yet  they 

wrote 

largely. 


The  age  of 
Alexander. 


of 'Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  because,  amidst  the  multitude  of  his  books,  it 
was  necessary  to  choose  those  which  refer  most  directly  to  our  subject. 
In  each  of  these  books — we  might  add,  in  the  short  notes  on  poetry- 
there  is  five  times  as  much  matter  bearing  directly  upon  moral  and 
metaphysical  philosophy  as  in  all  the  Greek  remains  of  the  later  schools 
(of  course  we  limit  the  remark  to  the  time  before  Christ).  If  their 
words  and  those  of  Aristotle  were  weighed  instead  of  measured,  we 
believe  the  disproportion  would  be  found  far  greater. 

2.  It  cannot  be  replied  to  this  statement  that  Thales,  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  wrote  nothing,  and  yet  that  few  men  have  done  more  to 
awaken  the  energies  by  which  books  are  produced.     Epicurus,  Zeno, 
and  their  respective  followers  belong  to  an  age  of  books,  and  were  in 
the  strictest  sense  makers  of  books.     Each  of  them  may  have  written 
as  much  as  Aristotle.     The  dialogue,  as  an  interchange  of  feelings 
with  disciples,  can  never  have  been  characteristic  of  them ;  they  were 
teachers,  lecturers,  men  who  laid  down  maxims  and  laws  which  their 
disciples  repeated,  modified,  and  argued  for. 

3.  And  this  is  in  part  the  explanation  and  the  justification  of  the 
place  which  has  been  assigned  them  among  their  countrymen.     We 
have  heard  of  seekers  of  wisdom,  of  men  who  were  steadily  working 
out  problems.     The  men  we  are  speaking  of  had  finished  their  search, 
had  solved  their  problems.     They  had  ascertained  what  was  to  be 
known  and  not  to  be  known ;  they  could  set  down  the  results  of  their 
inquiries  in  definite,  manageable  propositions ;  they  had  a  well-ascer- 
tained, transmissible  doctrine.     They  therefore  deserve  the  name  which 
has  been  given  them — they  are  the  Greek  sects.     To  call  them  the 
Greek  philosophers  is  absurd,  at  least  if  philosophy  is  to  bear  the  sense 
which   Socrates  or  even  which  Aristotle  gave  to  it.     But  they  did 
distinctly  appropriate  to  themselves  one  set  of  conclusions  or  results ; 
they  had  fixed  theses  and  formulas  which  could  be  learned  by  heart ; 
they  could  supply  the  Greeks  of  the  ages  to  which  they  belonged 
with  all  that  the  Greeks  of  those  ages  wanted — topics  of  disputation ; 
thev  could  supply  another,  and  a  nobler  race,  with  suggestions  which 
they  could  mould  into  something  like  a  satisfaction  for  the  cravings  of 
their  energetic  minds. 

4.  The  great  Alexandrian  period  had  succeeded  to  the  republican 
period — the  age  when  Greeks  proved  that  they  could  subdue  barbarians 
to  the  age  when  they  maintained  their  own  freedom  against  bar- 
barians, or  indulged  the  excesses  of  that  freedom  in  conflicts  with  each 
other.     Of  this  time  we  have  considered  Aristotle  as  the  representative. 
This  was  the  time  when  he  surveyed  all  the  different  provinces  of 
human   thought   and  mapped  them  out ;  when  he  reproduced  the 
inquiries  of  his  predecessors  and  cast  them  into  moulds  of  his  own ; 
above  all,  when  he  assigned  to  the  wise  man  and  to  the  practical  man, 
two  perfectly  distinct  spheres  of  activity,  though  spheres  in  which 
each  might  beneficially  or  injuriously  affect  the  other.     Aristotle  then, 
to  a  great  extent,  proclaimed  the  search  for  wisdom  to  be  at  an  end. 
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He  left  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  universe  could  be  brought  under  the  forms  of  the  human 
understanding.  No  doubt  there  was  much  in  his  teaching  to  coun- 
teract this  impression.  There  was  a  vast  range  for  the  activity  of  the 
practical  man  in  regulating  his  own  mind,  in  preserving  or  improving 
society.  The  divine  "  Theorist "  might  surely  hope  that  he,  too,  had 
a  field  to  explore  which  was  almost  or  quite  inexhaustible.  So  long 
as  the  age  of  Alexander  lasted,  the  practical  man  and  the  theorist 
would  alike  gain  strength  and  hope  from  the  change  which  was  taking 
place  in  the  state  of  the  world,  from  the  new  treasures  that  were  dis- 
covered in  it,  from  the  prospect  of  seeing  Greek  wisdom  at  the  head 
of  it. 

5.  That  dream  passed  away :  there  were  some,  perhaps,  who  felt  The  age 
while  it  lasted  how  brief  it  was  to  be.     An  age  of  intrigue  succeeded, 

in  which  all  great  principles  were  lost  sight  of;  in  which  it  was  proved 
that  the  elements  of  which  Greek  society  consisted  were  absolutely 
unsociable ;  in  which,  however,  the  restoration  of  the  older  freedom 
was  as  hopeless  as  the  preservation  of  a  united  empire.  What  a 
sense  of  weariness  and  exhaustion  must  alterations  so  sudden  have 
produced  in  the  mind  of  the  most  active  and  feverish  nation  that  ever 
existed!  How  certainly  would  the  speculations  of  its  wise  men 
reflect  that  weariness  and  hopelessness ! 

6.  Scepticism  we  have  spoken  of  as  a  Greek  characteristic.     So  The  new 
far  from  attributing  it  to  philosophy,  we  have  supposed  that  phi-  Scepticism, 
losophy  was  a  great  protest  against  it.     If  a  Greek  could  learn  that 

there  was  something  which  he  could  not  create,  he  had  advanced  a 
certain  way  towards  reverence  and  belief.  But  another  kind  of  scep- 
ticism was  possible,  which  may,  in  some  sense,  be  called  the  fruit  of 
philosophy.  A  man  might  say,  "We  have  been  seeking  a  long  time ; 
what  have  we  found  ?  Have  we  got  hold  of  any  certain  determi- 
nations ?  Aristotle  says  that  we  have.  Socrates  and  Plato  seem  to 
say  the  reverse.  They  perhaps  are  as  good  authorities  as  he  is. 
And  when  we  consider  what  a  multitude  of  different  notions  have 
been  circulating  among  us  for  these  two  or  three  hundred  years,  who 
can  be  confident  that  any  one  is  entitled  to  more  respect  than  any 
other  ?  Some  function  there  is,  undoubtedly,  for  the  wise  man.  We 
Greeks  are  assuredly  to  be  still,  as  we  have  always  been,  the  wise 
people  of  the  earth.  But  the  function  of  the  wise  man  is  not  perhaps 
to  determine  anything.  May  it  not  be  rather  that  he  is  to  tell  us  how 
it  is  best  for  those  to  behave  themselves,  who,  as  Socrates  said,  know 
that  they  know  nothing." 

7.  Of  this  state  of  mind,  Pyrrho  has  always  been  considered  the  Pyrrho: 
representative.     He  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  army  of  Alexander,  to 
have  conversed  with  the  Indian  Gymnosophists,  to  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  noble  or  base,  or  just  or  unjust ;  that 
nothing  truly  is ;  that  men  do  all  things  by  custom  and  law ;  that 

each  individual  thing  is  not  more  this  than  that.    Being  naturally 
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nervous,  he  is  said  to  have  cultivated,  with  great  success,  arapa^ia,  or 
freedom  from  disturbance ;  so  that  he  would  not  leave  the  road  to 
escape  from  being  thrown  down  by  a  carriage,  or  bitten  by  a  dog ; 
that  he  lived  90  years ;  that  he  was  made  a  high  priest  by  his  own 
citizens,  who,  for  his  sake,  excused  philosophers  from  payment  of 
taxes ;  that  the  Athenians  honoured  him  with  their  citizenship, 
its  internal  8.  Excepting  the  reports  about  his  practical  conduct,  which  are 
probability.  mereiy  jokeS)  not  very  clever  ones,  upon  his  efforts  after  quietness, 
.the  outlines  of  this  story  are  very  credible.  A  Greek  coming  into 
contact  with  an  absorbed  Brahmin  would  be  very  likely  to  admire  his 
seeming  freedom  from  external  disquiet,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
increase  his  own  growing  doubts  about  the  importance  or  reality 
of  the  questions  in  which  his  people  had  been  interested.  The 
language  about  the  good  and  the  base  is  the  ordinary  language  of 
sceptical  despair.  Such  despair  being  compatible  with  the  belief  that 
anything  is  possible  because  nothing  is  true,  could  not  the  least  dis- 
qualify a  man  for  a  priest.  It  was  not  natural  that  the  city  which 
in  less  degenerate  days  gave  Socrates  the  hemlock,  should  give 
Pyrrho  its  highest  rewards  for  stating  in  words  that  which  a  great 
majority  of  Athenians  will  at  once  have  recognized  as  their  own 
inward  persuasion.  Whether  the  history  of  the  individual  man 
Pyrrho  is  authentic  or  fictitious,  it  is  no  doubt  in  substance  the 
history  of  thousands  in  that  time. 

Pyrrhonism        9*  But   what  is   there   in  this   universal  scepticism  which  at    all 

the  sects0t  °f  corresP°nds  to  the  character  we  have  given  of  the  different  sects  ? 

which  were,   In   one   sense,  Pyrrhonism  lay  at  the  root  of  all   these  sects ;  in 

re°artionr' a     another  they  were  the  reaction  against  it.     A  despair  of  discovery — 

against  it.      of  philosophy  in  its  old  sense — was  implied  in  them  all.     A  belief  that 

the  main  object  of  the   wise  man  is  to  seek  for  freedom  from  the 

disturbances  and  distresses  of  the  ordinary  man  is  implied  in  them  all. 

But  men  who  have  fallen  into  doubt  through  exhaustion  soon  find 

doubt  itself  very  exhausting.     They  crave  for  some  distinct,  positive 

decisions  ;  decisions,  if  possible,  which  shall  be  novel,  which  shall  be 

better  than  any  given  before ;  which  shall  make  them   conscious  of 

their  superiority  to  those  in  past  times  who  toiled  and  travailed,  and 

after  all  affirmed  little  ;  decisions  which  shall  embody  the  results  of 

much  thinking  without  calling  for  the  effort  of  it ;  but,  at  all  events, 

decisions,  which  can  be  easily  set  forth  and  argued  for,  and  used  to 

controvert  any  old  or  new  opinion  that  may  be  opposed  to  them. 

SECTION  II. 

EPICURUS. 
BORN  B.  C.  342,  DIED  B.  C.  270. 

Epicurus  a         1.  EPICURUS,  we  are  told,  liked  to  hear  anecdotes  respecting  the 

dogmatist.     indifFerence  and  apathy  of  Pyrrho.     In  these  qualities  he  aspired  to 

imitate  him.     But  Epicurus  was  no  doubter ;  he  was  the  most  im- 
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perious  of  dogmatists.  No  one  had  ever  such  entire  faith  in  his  own 
conclusions;  no  one  more  thoroughly  and  heartily  rejected  all 
conclusions  but  his  own,  as  absurd,  even  as  impossible.  Unless  he 
had  attained  to  this  perfect  satisfaction  in  his  own  judgment  he  would 
have  missed  the  main  object  which  he  proposed  to  himself.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  any  one  who  proposes  that  object  to  himself  may  be 
tolerably  secure  of  attaining  such  self-confidence.  A  man  must  be 
brought  into  a  peculiar  condition  of  mind  before  he  can  believe  that  the 
universe  and  all  that  it  contains  exist  only  that  they  may  tell  him  how 
he  is  to  be  comfortable ;  but  when  he  has  once  believed  this,  it  will  be 
wonderful  indeed  if  his  ears  ever  catch  any  sound  which  is  not  an  echo 
of  his  demand,  or  some  fragment  of  an  answer  to  it.  Do  you  deny 
that  all  men  like  pleasure  and  dislike  pain?  This  is  his  kind  of 
inquiry,  which  as  it  means  simply,  do  you  deny  that  all  men  like  what 
they  like,  and  dislike  what  they  dislike  ?  certainly  reduces  an  opponent 
to  very  considerable  perplexity. 

2.  Epicurus  was  fond  of  boasting  that  he  had  made  his  own  phi-  His  boast  of 
losophy.  He  was  a  **  self-taught"  man.  A  really  original  thinker  «*f**H*y« 
seldom  puts  forth  such  a  profession.  He  knows  that  what  he  has 
learnt  is  his  own ;  he  is  glad  to  confess  from  whom  he  has  learnt. 
Epicurus  might  be  perfectly  honest  in  saying  that  he  had  read  very 
little,  and  had  worked  out  his  conclusions  in  his  own  mind ;  but  he 
was  a  copyist  nevertheless ;  few  men  more  entirely  so.  Aristotle  had 
shown  clearly  that  if  an  absolute  good  is  not  the  end  of  practical 
life,  happiness  must  be  its  end.  Epicurus  could  say  no  more ;  he 
could  only  find  out  some  new  criterion  of  happiness,  seeing  that 
Aristo tie's  definition  of  it  as  an  energy  of  the  soul,  put  forth  in  con- 
formity with  certain  existing  relations,  implying  a  body  politic,  must 
needs  be  unsatisfactory.  In  seeking  for  this  criterion,  Epicurus  had  no 
resource  but  to  adopt  the  old  sophistical  dogma ;  he  could  only  say 
that  we  must  refer  everything  to  the  standard  of  our  sensations.  No 
doubt  he  may  have  refined  considerably  upon  this  thought,  for,  in  the 
first  place,  he  had  a  body  of  formulas  provided  him  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle  on  the  subject  of  sensations ;  and,  secondly,  he  lived  in  an 
age  in  which  thought  was  less  active,  but  in  which  all  that  contributes 
to  mere  gratification,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  was  far  better  under- 
stood. It  is  a  question  which  has  been  much,  and  we  think  very  sensation, 
unnecessarily  debated,  whether,  by  making  sensation  his  standard  of 
happiness,  Epicurus  did,  or  did  not,  mean  to  encourage  what  is 
formally  called  sensuality.  The  testimonies  of  antiquity  respecting 
his  personal  character  are  various,  and  the  most  modern  criticism  seems 
rather  inclined  to  revert  to  the  vulgar  opinion  respecting  it,  rejecting, 
certainly  with  good  reason,  the  fanatical  panegyrics  of  some  French 
and  English  writers  in  the  last  century.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  Epicurus  was  an  apathetic,  decorous,  formal 
man,  who  was  able,  without  any  great  difficulty,  to  cultivate  a  mea- 
sured and  even  habit  of  mind,  who  may  have  occasionally  indulged  in 
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sensual  gratifications  to  prove  that  he  thought  them  lawful,  but  who 
generally  preferred,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  the  exercises  of  the  intellect 
to  the  more  violent  forms  of  self-indulgence.  And  this  life  would,  it 
seems  to  us,  be  most  consistent  with  his  opinions.  To  avoid  commo- 
tion, to  make  the  stream  of  life  flow  on  as  easily  and  uninterruptedly 
as  possible,  was  clearly  the  aim  of  his  philosophy. 

Dialectics  3.  For  this  end  it  was  advisable  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 

™h\  touched  honours ;  it  was  better  to  abstain  from  extremely  vehement  enjoy- 
by  Epicurus,  ments,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get  rid  of  all  superstitious 
fears.  How  these  were  produced  was,  therefore,  an  important 
question  for  the  founder  of  such  a  system.  The  answer  to  it  led  him 
much  further  than  he  at  first  intended  to  go.  Naturally,  Epicurus 
cared  only  for  moral  questions,  that  is  to  say,  for  such  questions  as 
related  to  the  management  of  human  life.  With  dialectics,  either  in 
the  Platonic  or  Aristotelian  sense  of  the  word,  he  had  no  proper  con- 
cern ;  for  what  had  he  to  do  with  a  science  which  distinguishes  the 
false  from  the  true  either  in  things  or  words?  In  physics  he  took 
even  less  interest ;  the  fixed  order  of  nature  is  a  painful  weight  upon 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  aims  at  adjusting  a  scheme  for  himself,  and 
who  disbelieves  in  any  actual  order  and  government.  Theology,  so 
intimately  blended  with  both  of  these  in  the  earlier  systems,  would 
have  been  still  more  resolutely  banished  from  his.  But  then  all  these 
subjects  must  pass  under  his  review,  because  from  all  of  them  con- 
clusions had  been  derived  which  affect  man's  serenity  and  cause  him 
dreams.  A  study  answering  to  logic  may  be  used  to  explain  the 
origin  of  opinions,  and  why  some  of  them  must,  for  want  of  better 
epithets,  be  called  false  and  some  true.  A  man  has  certain  sensations, 
and  certain  images  are  presented  to  him  from  without.  The  sensations 
are  to  be  trusted,  the  representations  are  to  be  trusted :  only  in  the 
exercise  of  some  power  by  which  a  judgment  is  formed  from  these 
sensations  or  representations  does  error  arise.  These  are  corrected  by 
referring  again  to  the  sensations,  the  only  ultimate  standards.  Here 
again  the  originality  of  Epicurus  consists,  it  will  be  seen,  wholly  in 
his  omissions. 

HOW  to  4.  The  relation  between  the  senses  and  the  visible  representations 

theTe^seTof  which  are  set  before  them  had  been  treated  by  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
an  order.  eacn  jn  his  own  method,  with  the  profoundest  skill  and  discrimination. 
Epicurus  had  only  to  avail  himself  of  such  fragments,  from  the  intuitive 
observations  of  the  one  or  the  rigid  analysis  of  the  other,  as  were  con- 
sistent with  the  rejection  of  their  principle  that  there  is  another  and  a 
surer  standard  than  that  which  the  senses  supply.  In  physics  Epi- 
curus was  still  a  copyist ;  and  any  one  who  studies  the  rest  of  his 
philosophy  may  perceive  that,  as  he  adopted  the  theory  of  Demo- 
critus,  simply  because  it  was  the  one  which  it  was  most  comfortable 
to  hold,  so  he  was  guided,  in  many  changes  which  he  introduced  into 
it,  simply  by  the  wish  to  get  rid  of  some  distressing  fact  which  inter- 
fered with  his  moral  speculations,  and  made  his  scheme  of  life  less 
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practicable.  The  idea  of  mysterious  powers  in  nature  had  been  one 
which  had  at  all  times  haunted  the  Greek  mind,  and  to  which  the 
speculations  of  the  philosophers  bore  as  much  witness  as  the  fables  of 
the  mythologists.  With  this  thought  was  connected  another,  still 
more  oppressive  to  the  mind  of  Epicurus,  still  more  interfering  with 
the  calmness  and  apathy  of  the  true  sage.  It  seemed  that  these  powers 
were  organized,  that  there  were  the  vestiges  of  a  scheme  in  nature, 
that  there  was  something  in  them  which  answered  to  man's  own 
powers  of  art  and  contrivance,  while  it  controlled  them.  From  these 
painful  impressions  there  was  one  joyful  refuge.  The  notion  of  the 
world  being  composed  of  atoms  which  had  met  in  empty  space,  had 
united  and  disposed  themselves  into  the  light  forms  or  heavy  masses 
of  which  our  senses  take  cognizance,  at  once  relieved  Physics  of  its 
connection  with  Theology. 

5.  And  since  one  product  of  these  invisible  atoms  was  that  which  The  Soul  of 
had  been  called  the  soul  of  man,  a  new  light  dawned  upon  the  moral  m< 
system  from  this  natural  philosophy,  a  new  confirmation  of  the  great 
principle  that  man  is  a  machine  which  may,  like  any  other,  be  regu- 
lated and  adjusted  to  produce  certain  desirable  results. 

6.  One  fault,  however,  there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  Democritus.     His  Declination 
descent  of  atoms  in  a  direct  line  savoured  too  much  of  a  determinate  otAtoms* 
purpose,  a  fixed  law.     Suppose  them  to  decline  a  little  from  the  line 

— a  very  little — and  this  charm  is  broken,  and,  what  is  better  still, 
you  have  a  method  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of  choice  and 
freedom  in  man.  If  Epicurus  anticipated  an  actual  physical  discovery 
in  this  speculation,  it  is  a  new  evidence  that  the  divinity  which  he 
supposed  took  no  interest  in  human  thoughts  or  designs,  does  some- 
times shape  them  into  a  strange  resemblance  of  what  is  true,  when 
they  are  shaping  themselves  into  the  most  grotesque  forms  of  falsehood. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  attribute  to  the  founder  of  this 
philosophy  any  deep  and  malignant  design  of  undermining  the  founda- 
tions of  human  belief  or  human  conduct.  The  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  him  is,  that  he  exactly  caught  the  impression  of  a  wretched  emascu- 
lated age ;  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  him  is,  that  he  showed  some 
skill  in  combining  the  notions  of  former  philosophers  into  the  only 
scheme  of  doctrine  which  could  seem  to  the  men  of  such  an  age 
plausible  or  possible.  One  thing  should  be  noticed,  that  if  Epicurism  The 
is  ultimately  destructive  of  moral  habits,  it  is  not  to  these,  but  to 
science,  that  it  sets  itself  in  direct  opposition.  The  Epicurean  is  science. 
essentially  the  unscientific  man — it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the 
hater  of  science ;  a  fact  the  more  striking,  because  in  modern  days, 
when  physical  science  has  established  itself  in  the  world  by  another 
agency  than  theirs,  the  disciples  of  this  school  have  sometimes  affected 
to  take  it  under  their  patronage,  and  even  to  boast  of  themselves  as 
the  exclusive  promoters  of  it.  Perhaps  we  shall  find,  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  them,  that  they  have  departed  more  in  appearance  than 
in  reality  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  sect. 
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SECTION  III. 

STOICISM. 

stoicism  a  1 .  The  second  great  effort  against  the  Pyrrhonism  of  this  age  is  the 
SSI6  Stoic  philosophy.  In  speaking  of  this  system,  as  well  as  of  the  last, 
unbelief.  we  must  endeavour  to  detach  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  from 
Roman  associations  and  representations.  To  do  this  entirely  is  out  of 
the  question,  for  till  these  philosophies  were  adopted  by  the  living 
minds  of  Rome,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  found  their  meaning. 
Still  it  is  important  to  consider  the  form  of  the  statue  as  it  came  from 
Greek  artists,  now  no  longer  able  of  themselves  to  impart  animation  to 
their  works,  before  it  was  embraced  by  the  Italian  Pygmalion.  If  we 
reflect  how  deeply  the  feeling  of  an  intercourse  between  men  and  a  divine 
race  superior  to  themselves  had  worked  itself  into  the  Greek  character, 
what  a  number  of  fables,  some  beautiful,  some  impure,  it  had  impreg- 
nated and  procured  credence  for,  how  it  sustained  every  form  of  polity 
and  every  system  of  laws,  we  may  imagine  what  the  effects  must  have 
been  of  its  disappearance.  If  it  is  possible  for  a  man,  it  certainly  was 
not  possible  for  a  Greek,  to  feel  himself  connected  by  any  real  bonds 
with  his  fellow-creatures  around  him,  when  he  felt  himself  utterly 
separated  from  every  being  but  them.  But  the  sense  of  this  isolation 
would  affect  different  minds  very  differently.  It  drove  the  Epicurean 
to  consider  how  he  might  make  a  world  in  which  he  should  live  com- 
fortably, without  distracting  visions  of  the  past  and  future,  and  the 
dread  of  those  powers  who  no  longer  awakened  in  him  any  feelings  of 
Zeno;  birth  sympathy.  It  drove  Zeno  to  consider  whether  a  man  may  not  find 
uncertain;  enough  in  himself  to  satisfy  him,  though  what  is  beyond  him  be  ever 
263  B  C  so  unfriendly.  This  again  was  no  new  problem,  either  for  a  practical 
man  or  a  theorist  to  deal  with.  Again  and  again  it  had  presented 
itself  to  the  Greek  sages;  again  and  again  experiments  had  been  made 
to  solve  it,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  could  and  could  not  be 
solved  had  been  profoundly  investigated.  Here  then,  as  in  the  former 
case,  we  can  expect  no  originality  in  conception ;  the  sole  interest  lies 
in  the  thorough  desolation  of  heart  which  led  the  philosophers  of  the 
Porch  to  venture  once  more  upon  this  inquiry.  We  may  trace  in  the 
productions  which  are  attributed  to  Zeno  a  very  clear  indication  of  the 
feeling  which  was  at  work  in  his  mind.  He  undertook,  for  instance, 
among  other  tasks,  to  answer  Plato's  Republic.  The  truth  that  man 
is  a  political  being,  which  informs  and  pervades  that  book,  was 
one  which  must  have  been  particularly  harassing  to  his  mind,  and 
which  he  felt  must  be  got  rid  of  before  he  could  hope  to  assert  his 
doctrine  of  a  man's  solitary  dignity.  He  appears  to  have  carried  out, 
with  some  consistency  and  steadiness  in  his  life,  the  principle  for 
which  he  was  contending,  really  showing  an  indifference  to  outward 
circumstances,  and  maintaining,  with  less  dogmatical  affectation  than 
many  others,  a  creditable  independence  and  uprightness  of  character. 
Zeno  taught  at  Athens.  He  was  not  accused  of  corrupting  the  youth 
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or  bringing  in  new  demons ;  he  received  a  golden  crown,  and  was  The 
buried  publicly  in  the  Ceramicus.  Athens  may  not  have  sympathised 
with  his  severity  as  much  as  with  the  indifference  of  Pyrrho ;  but  it  him. 
could  do  justice  to  the  good  qualities  of  any  man  whom  it  could  under- 
stand. Socrates  was  neither  sceptic  nor  dogmatist ;  they  knew  not 
where  to  have  him ;  it  was  safer  to  get  rid  of  him. 

2.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  hardy,  energetic,  and  free  man  in  cieanthes, 
this  dreary  and  formal  time.     Cieanthes,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  born  aj?j?u* 
Zeno,  seems  to  deserve  this  character.  B*°* 

One  who  began  life  as  a  boxer,1  who  came  to  Athens  with  five 
drachmas ;  who  drew  water  by  night  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
attend  Zeno's  lectures  by  day ;  who  was  brought  before  the  Dicastery 
to  account  for  his  healthy  appearance  when  he  had  no  obvious  means 
of  supporting  existence,  and  who  was  acquitted  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  gardeners  for  whom  he  worked ;  who  refused  the  ten  minae 
which  the  Areopagus  offered  him  as  a  reward  of  this  discovery  ;  who 
was  accounted  a  very  slow  toilsome  man,2  and  patiently  endured  to  be 
called  "  The  ass,"  taking  it  as  a  compliment  that  he  could  bear  the 
burden  which  Zeno  put  upon  him — such  a  man  would  be  a  striking 
figure  in  any  time,  specially  striking  amidst  a  race  of  clever  talkers, 
impatient  of  rough  toil,  ambitious  above  all  things  of  the  reputation  for 
quickness  and  wit. 

Cieanthes  wrote  a  great  many  beautiful  books,  says  the  biographer. 
The  list  of  their  titles  makes  us  glad  that  they  are  lost,  as  they  might 
probably  have  spoiled  our  impressions  of  him  as  a  living  being; 
degraded  him  into  a  mere  discourser  upon  Sensation,  Time,  Art. 
He  survives  truly  and  satisfactory  in  his  Hymn  to  Jupiter,  which  is 
the  only  production  remaining  to  us  that  connects  the  early  Stoicism 
with  the  higher  and  nobler  form  it  acquired,  after  it  had  received  the 
Roman  impregnation,  in  the  Life  and  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

3.  The  "  slow"  Cieanthes  had  far  less  favour  in  the  Porch  than  his  chrysippus, 
pupil,  the  rapid  Chrysippus,3  **  Give  me  your  doctrines  and  I  will  find  born  9fto 
the  demonstrations,"  he  said  to  the  humble  bearer  of  burdens.  "  If  the 

gods  have  a  science  of  dialectics  among  them  it  must  be  that  of 
Chrysippus,"  was  the  reverent  language  of  his  disciples.  He  did  not 
dissent  from  their  judgment  respecting  him.  *'  To  what  instructor 
shall  I  commit  my  son?"  asked  an  anxious  parent.  "  To  me,"  said 
the  Stoic ;  "  if  there  were  a  better  philosopher  to  be  found,  should  not 
I  go  to  him  ?" 

Such  a  person  was  not  likely  to  write  a  hymn  to  Jupiter ;  but  he 
was  the  man  of  all  others  to  perfect  the  Stoical  system.  There  had 
been  many  differences  among  the  professed  followers  of  Zeno.  Ariston 

1   QFgUTOV   W  vrvXTHS. 

8  'Hv  $1  Wflvixos  fe.lv  xettiaLtpufixo;  $1  xai  figuSvs  u<rt^ot,\\ovruf.  "Ova;  O.KOVUI  vr^aftbi 
££T(9'  Xtyuv  alros  povos  lumtrSai  pettrroiZ.iiv  ra  Ziivuvos  Qo^rloi.  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  vii. 
C.  V. 

3  dv»j£  iltyvns  Ktti  o^vretrof  &t  rtttvri  pion.     Diog.  lib.  vii,  cap.  vii. 
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scorned  dialectics;  and  seems,  in  some  of  his  conclusions,  to  have 
approached  Epicurus.  Chrysippus  put  an  end  to  these  heresies,  and 
gave  the  school  a  definite  form  and  culture.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  point  out  very  briefly  how  the  first  naked  conception  of  a 
man,  striving  to  live  apart  from  the  time  and  things  around  him, 
shaped  itself  into  a  compact  and  tolerably  consistent  theory  of  the 
universe. 

4.  The  Stoics  could  hardly  invent  any  division  of  studies  different 
from  that  which  use  had  so  long  sanctioned ;  they  could  not  be  so 
negligent  as  not  to  extend  their  theory  into  the  different  departments 
of  Morals,  Logic,  and  Physics.  They  introduced,  however,  a  novelty 
of  expression.  They  spoke  of  Virtue  as  being  ethical,  logical,  and 
physical.  It  was  not  that  there  were  three  different  kinds  of  virtue, 
but  three  different  parts  which  composed  it :  logic,  they  said,  was 
the  shell  of  the  egg,  ethics  the  white,  physics  the  yelk.  Much  may 
be  learnt  from  this  language.  First  we  learn  that  virtue,  a  certain 
state  of  mind  or  character  in  the  individual  man,  is  all  that  the  Stoic 
is  capable  of  conceiving.  This  is  the  ultimate  idea  upon  which  all 
ideas  of  truth,  as  well  as  of  outward  tangible  forms,  are  dependent. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  easily  such  an  opinion  as  this  grew  out  of 
the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  and  yet  how  it  may  have  appeared,  in  certain 
points  of  view,  more  unlike  to  that  than  to  the  Platonic.  In  the 
doctrine  of  Socrates,  developed  by  his  great  disciple,  virtue  in  man  is 
always  a  conformity  to  a  standard  out  of  himself,  a  participation  in 
that  which  is  absolutely  good,  and  inseparable  from  the  possession 
of  that  which  is  absolutely  true.  This  doctrine  Aristotle  rejected, 
striving  to  fix  practical  morality  in  one  department,  and  the  study  of 
Being  in  another.  Upon  his  system,  virtue  and  happiness  acquired 
.  the  substantive  and  independent  character  which  neither  Socrates  nor 
Plato  could  ever  have  assigned  them.  But  the  very  separation  which 
he  had  effected  between  the  provinces  of  Ethics  and  Ontology,  enabled 
him  the  more  easily  to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  his  character,  and  to 
represent  the  contemplative  life  as  the  highest  life — that  which  pecu- 
The  liarly  appertains  to  the  philosopher.  The  Stoic,  in  carrying  out  his 

befweerfthe  conception  respecting  virtue,  disconnecting  it  entirely  from  every  dream 
stoic  and  of  an  absolute  good,  rejected  with  indignation  his  praise  of  Contem- 
plation, and  seemed  to  return  to  the  older  Socratic  language  by  repre- 
senting virtue  as  consisting  in  a  conflict  with  appearances  and  decep- 
tions. But  the  fact  is  that  the  Stoic  took  only  the  negative  side  of  the 
Socratic  doctrine ;  his  virtue  had  nothing  to  converse  with,  nothing  to 
behold  but  itself;  the  impediments  which  it  was  to  clear  out  of  its 
way,  the  temptations  which  it  was  to  resist,  were  not  those  which 
dimmed  the  human  vision,  and  prevented  it  from  beholding  its  proper 
object,  but  only  those  which  made  it  less  conscious  of  its  own  inde- 
pendence and  glory.  The  Stoical  ethics,  therefore — borrowing  all  which 
was  genuine  and  vital  in  them  from  the  language  of  Socrates  respecting 
the  slavery  of  the  undisciplined  and  sensual  spirit,  borrowing  also  and 
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misapplying  many  of  his  phrases  respecting  the  connection  of  virtue 
with  science — so  far  as  they  were  of  native  manufacture,  consisted 
merely  of  pithy  maxims  of  conduct,  wire-drawn  and  minute,  entering 
into  the  lowest  details  and  frivolities,  tending  to  emasculate  the  cha- 
racter under  pretence  of  elevating  it,  and  worthy  of  the  censure  that 
they  were  fitter  for  nurses  than  for  philosophers.  This  was  the  white 
of  the  egg. 

5.  That  Dialectics  should  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  shell,  is  The 
a  proof  how  very  little  of  the  real  feeling  of  the  Socratic  philosophy 
had  survived  in  this  feeble  imitation  of  it.     In  fact,  the  language  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  in  which  science  was  represented  as  con- 
nected, nay,  almost  identical  with  virtue,  meant,  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Stoics,  nothing  more  than  this — that  a  virtuous  man  is  a  man  of  good 
taste,  has  a  shrewd  discernment  of  what  should  be  accepted  and  of 
what  should  be  rejected.     Truth  as  reality,  falsehood  as  a  positive 
opposite  to  truth,  they  in  nowise  recognised.     Dialectics,  therefore,  in 
the  Platonic  sense,  which  is  the  science  of  distinguishing  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  they  had  no  use  for.     All  they  understood  was 
that  in  some  way  or  other  that  which  is  desirable  is  preferred  by  some 
and  not  preferred  by  others,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
inquire  what  it  is  in  us  which  determines  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of 
things,  how  we  know  when  we  get  a  right  result  from  things  and 
when  we  get  a  wrong  one.     In  all  essential  respects  their  conclu- 
sions upon  the  subject  were  the  same  as  the  Epicurean,  that  is  to  say, 
the  one  has  just  as  little  belief  as  the  other  in  any  standard  besides 
sense,  in  any  difference  between  the  real  and  the  apparent.     The  dif- 
ference of  their  moral  scheme,  however,  made  the  Stoics  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  this  similarity  ;  they  wished  to  persuade  themselves — to 

a  certain  extent  they  could  persuade  themselves  honestly — that  those 
who  aimed  at  the  attainment  of  virtue  as  their  end,  would  not  have  the 
same  fluctuating  rule  and  measure  of  what  was  good,  as  those  who 
aimed  only  at  the  production  of  certain  pleasurable  results.  The  Stoics 
sought  therefore  for  a  science,  though  they  could  not  reach  it ;  and  in 
their  attempt  to  reach  it  they  invented  a  number  of  acute  verbal  dis- 
tinctions, which,  with  some  mixture  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  consti- 
tuted their  dialectical  virtue,  as  those  rules  of  behaviour  of  which  we 
spoke  just  now  constituted  their  moral.  Certainly  this  was  very  fitly 
compared  to  a  shell  containing  no  nourishment  in  itself,  and  so  conve- 
niently fragile  as  to  afford  an  easy  passage  to  the  yelk  within. 

6.  It  may  surprise  our  readers  that  the  essential  part  of  the  Stoical  The  physical 
egg,  the  whole  of  which  is  the  type  of  Virtue,  should  be  the  physical  >elk< 
part.     But  there  is  nothing  really  inconsistent  in  this  notion,  either 

with  the  origin  of  Stoicism  or  its  after-development.  If  the  Epicurean 
undervalued  physics  because  they  spoke  of  something  fixed  and  pre- 
ordained, something  therefore  inconsistent  with  that  adjustment  and 
adaptation  to  circumstances  and  accidents  which  he  considered  his  chief 
good,  the  Stoic,  who  wished  to  rise  above  circumstances,  to  attain  a 
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firm  and  independent  position,  as  naturally  delighted  to  contemplate 
an  undeviating  system.  The  perception  of  any  real  law  and  standard 
for  man  had  forsaken  both  alike.  But  there  are  some  who  can  never 
lose  their  deep  feeling  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  law ;  these  therefore, 
in  their  despair  of  discovering  it,  will  take  refuge  in  the  most  exact 
type  and  counterpart  of  that  which  they  are  seeking,  in  the  sequence 
of  the  operations  of  nature.  The  invariable  attendant  upon  this  feeling 
is,  reverence  for  fate  or  necessity,  with  a  proud  and  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  ourselves  to  its  dominion.  Such  a  Fate  became  the  god  of 
the  Stoic — -strictly  speaking  his  only  god ;  but  as  he  saw  it  imaged  in 
the  movements  of  the  universe,  and  as  he  felt  at  times  the  need  of 
something  more  real,  more  connected  with  himself  than  this  abstrac- 
tion, the  World  became  the  living  form  in  which  he  contemplated  the 
object  of  his  worship.  And  since  he  found  it  expedient  for  the 
strengthening  of  some  of  his  moral  habits,  and  accordant  with  some  of 
the  maxims  of  his  philosophy,  not  to  reject  established  opinions,  he 
easily  persuaded  himself  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  that  the  old 
legends  did  in  fact  represent  processes  in  the  material  world.  They 
might,  therefore,  without  any  violation  of  his  philosophical  dignity,  be 
recognised  and  defended.  Theology  being  thus  identified  with  physics, 
it  surely  becomes  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  latter  should  be  treated 
as  the  most  inward  and  sacred  part  of  morality. 

SECTION  IV. 

THE  ACADEMIC. 

Plato  most  1.  One  sect  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned  to  complete  our  picture  ot 
tJSsfschooi.  Grecian  philosophy  in  its  decrepitude  and  decline.  This  is  the  Academic. 
We  have  seen  how  entirely  the  very  power  of  conceiving  that  which 
we  have  described  as  the  central  principle  of  Plato's  philosophy  had 
departed  from  his  countrymen.  All  his  language  about  Being  was  to 
them  the  merest  dream ;  they  could  not  even  understand  the  elaborate 
arguments  of  Aristotle  against  his  doctrine.  Nay,  his  views  respecting 
the  Form  and  the  Matter  in  each  substance  had  become  practically 
as  unintelligible  as  the  deeper  speculations  of  his  master.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  may  easily  conceive  what  a  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  schools  bearing  their  names.  The  Peripatetic,  who  wor- 
shipped the  name  of  Aristotle,  might  still  satisfactorily  expound  his 
Physics,  his  Logic,  part  of  his  Metaphysics,  and  whatever  of  his  Ethics 
could  be  detached  from  the  Politics ;  but  the  Academics  found  the 
incomprehensible  part  of  their  master's  creed  impregnating  all  his 
works ;  it  could  no  more  be  detached  from  the  Phcedrus  and  the  Phaeton 
than  from  the  Republic. 

The  resource.  2.  There  was,  however,  one  circumstance  in  their  favour.  For 
reasons  which  we  have  considered  at  quite  sufficient  length,  the  great 
principle  of  Plato  is  developed  in  dialogues,  in  which  two  propositions 
seem  to  be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  knocking  each  other  down.  Could 
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anything  be  more  natural  than  the  notion  that  Plato  intended  hereby 
to  keep  men's  judgments  in  a  perpetual  equilibrium,  to  maintain,  in 
short,  a  habit  of  entire  interminable  scepticism  ?  The  conclusion  was 
most  plausible ;  yet  so  much  did  there  appear  in  the  writings  and  in 
the  whole  purpose  of  Plato  to  refute  it,  so  much  did  it  seem  the  very 
object  of  his  life  to  overthrow  scepticism,  that  a  long  time  elapsed 
before  this  plausible  notion  was  able  to  establish  itself.  The  Academy 
appears  to  have  undergone  many  changes ;  what  they  were  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  but  the  language  of  Cicero  leaves 
little  doubt  that  it  did  at  one  time  assert  certain  dogmatical  proposi- 
tions as  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  that  it  passed  by  slow  degrees  into 
that  purely  sceptical  society  from  which  he  derived,  or  fancied  he  de- 
rived, his  own  opinions. 

3.  The  result  is  curious,  but  by  no  means  inexplicable.  Scepticism  Piatonists, 
was,  as  we  have  said,  the  foundation  of  both  the  other  sects,  though 
they  attempted  to  break  loose  from  it.  The  Academic  yielded  sub- 
missively to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  embodied  it  most  consistently 
in  his  own  no  views.  He  discoursed  eloquently  upon  all  topics,  care- 
fully abstained  from  coming  to  a  conclusion  upon  any ;  he  could  not 
say  what  was  right,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  both  Epicurean  and 
Stoic  were  wrong,  and  this  was  quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  Ar- 
guing was  his  vocation,  a  kind  of  arguing,  however,  which  did  not 
exclude  an  indulgence  in  flights  and  flourishes  of  rhetoric,  when  the 
occasion  might  serve  for  their  introduction.  In  fact,  the  disciples  of 
that  philosopher  who  wrote  the  Gorgias  and  the  Phcedrus  became 
nothing  else  than  the  teachers  of  men  how  to  become  Sophists  and 
Ehetoricians.  Such  were  the  lees  of  Greek  philosophy,  from  which 
one  may  conjecture  how  rich  must  have  been  its  flavour,  how  full 
its  body,  when  it  was  in  its  prime. : 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
ROMAN   PHILOSOPHY. 

SECTION  I. 
ROMAN   HISTORY   AND   MYTHOLOGY. 

1.  IN  the  ballads  or  songs,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  foundation 
of  one  part  of  Roman  history,  there  will  assuredly  have  been  allusions 
to  a  number  of  divine  persons.  But  there  will  assuredly  not  have 
been  a  divine  counsellor,  a  God  of  wisdom,  in  the  centre  of  them. 
This  is  not  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Roman  Jove.  Neither  is 
it  the  leading  quality  of  any  of  the  subordinate  demigods.  They  are 
lawgivers,  rulers,  preservers  of  boundaries,  champions  of  right,  avengers 
of  wrong.  It  could  never  have  occurred  to  any  Latin  mind  to  reve- 
rence them  chiefly,  or  perhaps  at  all,  for  their  wit  and  subtlety. 

2.  All  the  heroic  characters  in  early  Roman  history  or  tradition  are 
distinguished  in  the  same  manner  from  the  Greek  hero.     There  is  not 
a  single  Odysseus  among  them.     His  countrymen,  indeed,  might  easily 
have  transferred  his  qualities  to  Romulus,  or  Numa,  or  Publicola ;  they 
might  have  said,  "  Intelligence  is  that  which  organizes  infant  commu- 
nities, which  prescribes  rites  and  laws ;  if  you  suppose  the  creation  of 
an  order,  you  presume  device  or  counsel  in  him  who  establishes  it." 
No  doubt  this  was  necessary  to  a  Greek ;  he  could  not  separate  the 
two  thoughts  from  each  other.     A  Roman  separated  them  without 
the  least  effort.     Even  if  he  felt  that  wisdom  was  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  order,  the  order  would  always  be  first  in  his  mind,  the 
wisdom  second.     He  might  confess  thajt  the  legislator  was  a  wise 
man ;  he  never  would  have  allowed  that  the  wise  man  was  as  such  a 
legislator. 

3.  Though  we  may  reject  a  great  part  of  the  stories  in  Livy  (he 
himself  scarcely  asks  us  to  believe  them),  no  one  can  doubt  that  he 
had  a  very  deep  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  history.     A  simple 
reader,  who  takes  his  facts  for  granted,  receives  from  them  the  impres- 
sion that  a  wonderful  order  was  growing  up  during  a  great  many 
centuries,  by  mysterious   influences,  through   conflicts   of  opposing 
forces,  under  a  divine  direction.     The  critical  investigator  brings  us  at 
last  to  the  same  conclusion.     Each  event,  truly  or  falsely  recorded, 
preserved  by  the  vanity  of  patrician  families,  or  expressive  of  popular 
sympathy  or  indignation,  still  explains  the  development  of  some  new 
principle  in  the  commonwealth — shows  how  that  which  had  been 
latent  became  manifest,  how  actual  institutions  came  forth  when  they 
were  needed  out  of  seeds  that  had  been  in  the  soil  ages  before.     We 
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may  understand  better  than  in  former  days  what  elements,  Latin  or 
Etruscan,  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  body  politic  ;  but  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  body  politic,  and  that  influences  higher  than  mortal 
gave  it  its  coherency  and  preserved  it  from  dissolution,  remains  as  the 
common  result  of  old  credulity  and  modern  investigation. 

4.  These  considerations  may  enable  us  to  understand  why  the  old  Apparent 
Roman   life  seems  so  much  less  a  preparation  for  philosophy  than 


either  the  old  Oriental  or  the  old  Greek  life.     The  seeds  of  all  later  of  philosophy 
Brahminism  were  contained  in  the  original  Hindoo  faith.     It  is  a  Roman  mind 
natural  transition  from  the  Homeric  chief  or  king  to  the  sage  tyrant  of 
Samos  or  Corinth  ;  thence  to  the  student  of  physics  or  of  man.     But 
what  germs  of  such  a  student    were   there  in  the  countrymen  of 
Fabricius  and  Camillus  ?     By  what  steps  could  they  be  led  to  become 
professors  of  wisdom  or  hunters  for  it  —  sophists  or  philosophers  ? 

SECTION  II. 
ORIGIN  OF  LATIN  PHILOSOPHY. 

1  .  If  we  recollect  how  many  of  the  inquiries  which  have  hitherto  Roman  lore 
occupied  us  have  been  inquiries  after  an  wder  in  nature  or  in  human  °uppifers  the 
society,  we  may  find  an  answer  to  this  question.  No  doubt  the  want. 
naked  problem,  "  Where  is  wisdom  found  ?  "  was  not  likely  to  present 
itself  to  the  Roman  of  any  age.  Those  who  had  been  seeking  hither 
and  thither  for  some  solution  of  that  problem  he  would  never  really 
understand.  The  mere  wisdom  trader  or  hawker  might,  in  certain 
periods  of  the  commonwealth,  be  a  person  of  some  reputation  ;  for  the 
prizes  which  he  held  out  to  the  Athenian  —  the  possession  of  rhetorical 
skill  and  political  power  —  were  quite  as  precious  to  the  Roman.  But 
the  course  of  the  history,  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  the  kind  of 
arguments  by  which  the  Roman  candidate  appealed  to  the  sympathies 
of  his  electors,  would  make  the  mere  skill  in  disputation,  in  the  use  of 
general  maxims,  in  word-subtleties,  not  generally  available  for  his 
purpose.  The  Sophist  and  the  Rhetorician  both  might  exist  ;  but  they 
would  have  distinct  functions.  And  the  former  trade,  one  may  be 
quite  sure,  would  not  be  carried  on  by  native  hands.  They  would  be 
found  altogether  clumsy  both  in  making  the  wares  and  disposing  of 
them.  When  Sophists  were  wanted  in  Rome,  they  would  be  brought 
in  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  conqueror,  to  march,  like  any  other 
slaves,  in  his  triumph,  and  furnish  him  with  a  new  luxury.  But  the 
love  of  order  which  was  so  deeply  seated  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  — 
which  was  connected  with  all  his  hardest  fights  —  which  was  identified 
with  his  glory  —  if  it  failed  to  be  satisfied  by  the  aspect  of  the  sur- 
rounding society,  might  bring  forth  questionings  as  deep  and  earnest 
as  those  by  which  any  Greek  in  the  past  times  had  ever  been  exer- 
cised. 

2.  These  inquiries,  in  any  distinct  shape  which  could  be  recognised  Motives  to 
under  the  name  of  philosophy,  would  of  course  be  of  late  appearance.  Som.reek 
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They  would  be  preceded  by  a  long  internal  growth  of  the  national 
powers,  by  a  sudden  and  wonderful  exhibition  of  them  in  victories 
over  the  surrounding  world,  by  a  bewildering  sense  of  their  vastness, 
by  an  accompanying  and  contradictory  consciousness  of  weakness  and 
decay.  Clever  Greeks  coming  to  Eome  at  such  a  time,  with  a  whole 
apparatus  of  notions  and  phrases  which  were  strange  to  the  Latin  ear, 
would  produce  the  most  different  impressions  upon  different  minds. 
A  new  fashion  is,  of  course,  most  desirable  for  men  in  search  of 
excitement,  and  who  have  exhausted  their  old  resources.  Men  tired 
of  the  monotony  and  stateliness  of  Roman  traditions  would  eagerly 
catch  at  the  promise  of  something  which  would  raise  them  above  the 
past,  and  enable  them  to  despise  it.  The  old  conservative,  who  was 
doing  much  himself  to  separate  the  present  from  the  past,  by  his 
adherence  to  corrupt  practices,  and  by  carrying  out  all  the  worst 
habits  of  ambition  and  aggrandisement  to  which  his  countrymen 
were  inclined,  would  be  startled  and  shocked  by  the  invasion  of 
fantastic  follies,  and  would  take  the  coarsest  and  rudest  methods  of 
resisting  them.  He  would  be  quite  unaware  that  there  was  a  class  of 
men  far  more  patriotic  than  himself,  who  listened  to  the  Greek 
teachers  in  the  very  hope  that  they  might  find  the  way  of  recovering 
a  state  of  things  which  they  fancied  had  once  been  theirs  and  which 
had  departed,  listened  to  them  with  astonishment  and  admiration, 
even  with  blind  and  devout  acquiescence,  and  yet  really  brought  to 
them  far  more  than  they  received  from  them — feelings,  recollections, 
hopes,  which  could  convert  the  driest  chips  of  doctrine  into  practical 
realities. 

why  the  3.  The  young  Roman,  it  may  be  said,  was  obliged  to  take  what  he 

Koman  could  get.  If  Carneades  or  Cratippus  was  the  teacher  of  his  day,  he 
must  learn  of  him,  and  not  of  Plato  nor  of  Aristotle ;  since  the  living 
voice  will  always  be  mightier  than  the  book,  and  has  the  power  of 
transforming  it.  This  is  partly  true.  Yet  it  will  be  evident  from 
what  we  have  said  that  the  Roman  had  a  natural  affinity  for  the  later 
schools,  and  an  incapacity  for  appreciating  the  earlier.  Epicureans, 
Stoics,  Academics,  were  occupying  themselves  about  the  manner  in 
which  men  were  to  live ;  they  had  distinct  and  definite  propositions 
about  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  human  or  physical  universe  in 
which  they  were  dwelling.  The  Roman,  discontented  with  the 
political  schemes  and  intrigues  in  the  midst  of  which  his  lot  was 
cast — unable  to  recover  the  maxims  of  his  ancestors — aware  of  the 
tricks  which  were  resorted  to  by  the  augurs  and  diviners  of  his  land 
— of  the  state-craft  which  had  worked  itself  into  all  the  religion  of  his 
country — cared  little  for  questions  about  Being  or  Unity,  but  eagerly 
craved  for  anything  which  should  give  him  a  hope  of  greater  coherency 
and  consistency  in  his  own  relations. 
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SECTION  III.     • 
THE  ROMAN  EPICUREAN. 

1.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  naturally  presents  itself  as  the  first  and  The  poem  of 
most  marvellous  outburst  of  that  spirit  which  all  the  wisdom  of  the    ucr 
Censor  and  of  the  older  Romans  was  unable  to  keep  in  check.    Every- 
thing at  first  sight  tends  to  heighten  the  wonder  which  this  poem 
produces  in  us.     The  philosophical  poems  of  that  nation  which  had 
furnished  the  language  of  philosophy,  and  given  birth  to  the  most 
splendid  poetry,  have  perished ;  only  a  few  fragments  remain  of  the 

verses  in  which  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides  conveyed  their  opinions ; 
Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  is  scarcely  more  than  the  shadow  of  a 
name.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  productions  of 
these  men,  though  they  were  men  of  genius  and  originality,  deserve 
to  be  regretted,  at  least  as  works  of  art.  How  strange,  then,  does  it 
seem  that  the  greatest  effort  of  Roman  genius  should  be  a  work 
written  on  a  subject  utterly  alien  from  the  habits  of  the  Latin  mind, 
by  a  young  man  struggling  with  a  language  which,  for  his  purposes  at 
least,  was  barren  and  uncouth ;  a  language  too  which  one  would  have 
thought  could  only  have  become  poetical  when  it  was  used  to  speak 
of  the  actions  of  great  men,  and  of  people  subdued  to  laws !  It 
may  seem  to  some  even  a  more  astonishing  circumstance  than  any  its 
of  these,  that  the  theory  which  Lucretius  undertook  to  defend  and  P60011"1^- 
illustrate  was,  of  all  that  Greece  had  produced  from  the  days  of 
Thales  downwards,  the  hardest  and  most  mechanical — one  would 
have  said  the  most  flat  and  prosaic.  Genius,  no  doubt,  is  called  forth 
by  difficulties,  and  if  it  had  nothing  to  overcome  would  not  deserve 
its  name.  Still  there  is  a  fitness  in  the  choice  of  subjects  which  we 
are  generally  able  to  recognize,  and  without  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  a  work,  even  if  it  were  written,  could  become  a  great  national 
possession.  With  respect  to  the  doctrine,  no  thoughtful  reader  can 
believe  that  it  was  adopted  from  a  false  notion  either  that  it  was  par- 
ticularly suited  for  poetry,  or  that  great  fame  would  be  obtained 
by  triumphing  over  its  unsuitableness.  Lucretius  writes  with  the 
most  entire  conviction ;  his  whole  mind  is  evidently  impregnated  with 
his  doctrine.  And  this  was  one  necessary  condition  of  his  producing 
so  great  a  poem, — he  felt  what  he  said :  an  earnestness,  which  had 
not  been  in  the  mind  of  any  Greek  for  at  least  two  centuries,  had  got 
possession  of  his.  He  may  have  selected  a  miserable  idol,  but  such 
as  it  was  he  rendered  to  it  the  most  entire,  devoted  worship. 

2.  This  earnestness  he  owed  to  his  Roman  education.     He  had  not  Owes  its 
perhaps  himself  any  strong  impulses  towards  active  life,  or  much  of  Romf?™ 
the  legal  and  rhetorical  abilities  which  were  the  qualification  for  it.  to  Greek 
The  rage  and  contention  of  parties,  the  atrocities  and  the  meannesses  mfluences- 
which,  in  the  days  of  Marius,  China,  and  Sylla,  he  must  have  heard 

of  every  day,  will  have  been  most  distracting  to  him.      We  may  be 
able  to  perceive  how  much  better  Roman  society  in  that  age,  with 
[M.  P.]  Q 
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all  its  abominable  crimes,  was,  than  the  dreary  condition  of  Greece, 
even  when  its  sleep  was  confused  by  those  dreamy  efforts  of  patriotism 
which  the  appearance  of  Flaminius  and  the  Romans  called  forth.  We 
may  see  that  great  social  principles  were  struggling  with  each  other 
in  those  conflicts  of  rival  parties  which  could  not  have  left  such  an 
impression  upon  history,  if  there  had  not  been  much  good  mixed  with 
influence  of  the  apparently  unbroken  evil.  But  to  Lucretius  the  misery  and  con- 
Lucretiu?.0n  fusion  will  have  presented  themselves  almost  without  relief;  and  then, 
little  knowing  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  the  forms  of  his  country's 
polity,  and  to  the  truths  that  lay  underneath  its  false  worship,  for  the 
disgust  which  such  spectacles  excited  in  him,  he  will  have  been  led 
to  question  the  worth  of  the  faith  and  reverence  by  which  a  system 
of  falsehood  and  cruelty  seemed  to  be  upheld.  In  such  inquiries  he 
will  probably  have  found  most  of  the  thoughtful  youths  about  him 
engaged,  with  no  great  difference  in  the  result,  except  that  they  could 
abide  quietly  in  contempt  of  the  popular  opinions,  while  he  required 
some  positive  substitute  for  them.  Arriving  with  such  feelings  at 
Athens,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  words  of  an  Epi- 
curean lecturer  should  take  a  hold  of  his  soul  which  they  never  had 
obtained  over  the  person  who  uttered  them ;  that  he  should  have 
welcomed  them  as  the  deliverance  from  an  intolerable  burden,  as  the 
discovery  of  a  region  of  which  he  had  been  dreaming,  but  which  he 
never  believed  to  exist ;  nay,  as  the  satisfaction  of  that  love  of  order 
which  his  Roman  discipline  had  imparted  to  him,  and  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Rome  itself  were  continually  affronting. 

3.  A  poem  on  the  Nature  of  Things,  written  under  such  circum- 
stances by  a  man  possessing  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,  might 
well  embody  some  of  the  deepest,  nay,  truest  feelings.     The  strongest 
patriotism,  the  greatest  command  of  his  native  tongue,  might  be  exhi- 
bited by  a  man  apparently  adopting  all  the  habits  and  notions  of  a 
Greek.     Under  the  guise  of  Epicurism,  he  might  express  a  religious 
desire  for  a  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  powers  whom  he  could 
not  love ;  the  Democritic  concourse  of  atoms  might  convey  to  him 
his  first  notion  of  any  scheme  or  order  in  the  universe :  and  such  a 
poem  might  well  become  national,  for  it  would  express  the  very  state 
of  mind  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced  as  reflected  in  the  person 
of  the  most  genius ;  it  would  bring  out  the  whole  nature  of  the  union 
which  was  effected  in  that  age  between  Greek  speculation  and  Roman 
life;  would  show  how  the  latter  really  asserted  its  dominion  over 
the  beggarly  materials  with  which  it  had  to  work. 

4.  We  have  no  excuse  for  dwelling  at  any  length  upon  this  noble 
poem,  both  because  it  is  so  well  known,  and  because  the  illustration 
which  it  gives  of  Roman  feeling  at  this  crisis,  is  the  chief  light  which 
it  throws  upon  the  history  of  philosophy.     In  reference  to  that  point, 
however,  we  would  suggest  two  reflections  to  our  reader.     The  first 
relates  to  a  marked  difference   between  the  poet  and  his   master. 
Epicurus,  as  we  have  seen,  valued  himself  mainly  upon  the  moral  or 
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human  part  of  his  system ;  the  physical,  which  he  borrowed  from 
Democritus,  was  adopted  only  as  a  resource.  Lucretius,  on  the  con- 
trary, at  once  fixed  upon  the  atomic  theory  as  the  central  part  of  his 
philosophy.  Nothing  can  illustrate  more  strikingly  the  difference 
between  them.  How  to  find  an  excuse  for  a  voluptuous  indolent 
temper,  whether  it  were  a  sensual  one  or  not — how  to  arrange  the 
world  in  conformity  with  it — was  the  problem  proposed  to  himself  by 
the  Greek ;  to  recognise  some  kind  of  principle  and  connection  in 
things  was  the  delight  of  the  Roman.  Such  being  their  respective 
impulses,  we  may  fairly  say,  that  Lucretius  was  in  spirit  further 
removed  from  Epicurus  than  either  Zeno  or  Chrysippus.  Another 
obvious  peculiarity  of  Lucretius  illustrates  a  remark  which  has  been 
made  already.  He  has  evidently  the  greatest  craving  for  an  order  in 
the  physical  world;  but  he  does  not  feel  the  least  necessary  con- 
nexion between  it  and  the  Nous  which  Anaxagoras  spoke  of.  He 
can  more  readily  regard  it  as  the  result  of  a  concurrence  of  atoms. 
Lucretius  wanted  a  Moral  Ruler ;  not  finding  one,  he  became  an 
Atheist.  Has  the  Atheism  of  any  Latin  been  ever  removed  by  the 
mere  acknowledgment  of  a  skilful  Designer  or  Demiurgus  ? 

SECTION  IV. 
THE  EOMAN  STOIC. 

1.  If  there  were  some  of  a  more  adventurous  genius,  who  fled  ex  face  Motives  to 
Eomuli  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  there  were  |™J^ 
many  more  who  found  their  great  relief  in  contemplating  the  severe 

forms  of  the  elder  Romans ;  who  either  saw  in  the  records  of  their 
country,  or  created  out  of  the  materials  which  they  furnished,  men 
of  a  stately  character  to  whom  wealth  was  indifferent,  loving  their 
country  above  all  things,  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves,  or  whatever 
was  dearest  to  them,  for  its  sake.  Between  such  simple  men  and  the 
stiff  solemn  conscious  Stoic  a  whole  heaven  would  seem  to  intervene. 
Yet  there  was  enough  of  external  resemblance  in  the  two  characters 
to  deceive  those  who  felt  that  they  wanted  some  knowledge  which 
their  fathers  had  not,  who  were  unwillingly  half  ashamed  of  their 
old  ignorance,  and  half  afraid  lest  their  new  philosophy  should  weaken 
their  admiration  and  their  patriotism.  To  be  taught  how  they  might 
upon  rule  and  principle  be  that  which  their  ancestors  had  been  from 
some  unattainable  instinct — to  be  taught  how  they  might  be  only 
better  and  more  consistent  Romans  for  this  Greek  infusion — was 
most  soothing  and  satisfactory. 

2.  That  such  feelings  existed  we  have  abundant  evidence ;  but  they  Cato  and 
did  not,  like  the  thoughts  of  the  great  Epicurean,  find  their  principal  Brutus* 
expression  in  words.     The  lives  of  Cato  and  Brutus — the  one  more 
formal  and  severe,  as  of  a  person  who  felt  that  he  was  trying  to  sup- 
port a  character,  the  other  more  genial  and  free,  like  one  who  had  really 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  olden  time, — both  Roman  aristocrats  at  heart, 

Q2 
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however  they  might  speak  the  language  of  the  schools — these  are  the 
true  utterances  of  Roman  stoicism,  which  have  thrown  a  splendour 
around  the  doctrine  that  it  could  never  have  obtained  either  from  its 
first  teachers  or  from  Seneca  and  the  rhetoricians  who  afterwards  talked 
of  it  in  Latin. 

SECTION  V. 

THE  PROPER  ROMAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Thus  far  we  have  seen  the  Romans  only  translating  into  living 
words  or  living  acts  the  dead  formulas  of  the  Greek  schools.  But 
Rome  was  also  to  have  a  formal  philosophy  of  its  own ;  if  not  to  make 
any  new  discoveries  or  to  follow  any  course  of  thought  which  had  not 
been  previously  marked  out,  at  least  to  give  a  dignity  to  one  particular 
department  of  thought,  which,  in  the  minds  of  even  the  greatest  Greeks, 
CICEEO.  had  obtained  only  a  secondary  importance.  We  have  spoken  of  Cicero 
as  an  Academic ;  and  doubtless  there  was  much  in  his  character,  in 
his  political  career,  and  in  his  rhetorical  habits,  which  might  have  led 
us  to  predict  that  this  was  the  sect  to  which  he  would  be  most  natur- 
ally drawn.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  singularly  equitable,  balancing, 
compromising  nature.  The  circumstances  of  his  age,  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  adhering  with  steadiness  to  any  one  party,  when  parties 
were  so  constantly  shifting  their  ground ;  his  conscientious  unwilling- 
ness not  to  take  some  part  in  political  life,  or  to  set  up  any  immutable, 
unattainable  standard  for  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  confirmed 
all  his  original  tendencies ;  the  profession  of  an  advocate  riveted  and 
perfected  them.  Though  certainly  not  the  person  to  be  fixed  upon  as 
exemplifying  the  highest  form  of  the  Roman  character,  he  had  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  Roman  temperament,  and  he  seems  especially 
formed  to  show  us  what  the  intellect  of  his  nation  was  when  at  its 
greatest  natural  stretch,  not  raised  by  some  extraordinary  impulse  of 
genius  or  devotion  above  itself.  On  this  account  it  is  that  his  letters, 
speeches,  and  dialogues  present  so  perfect  an  image  of  his  own  age, 
and  that  some  have  thought  a  history  of  Rome  might  have  been  com- 
posed from  them,  if  all  other  monuments  were  lost. 

Why  he  2.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  merely  practical  wisdom  is  not 

Acfdemy*he  able  to  express  and  embody  itself  in  words  till  it  has  been  mixed  with 
an  apparently  incongruous  element.  If  Cicero  had  not  studied  Greek 
philosophy,  and  been,  so  far  as  an  accomplished  scholar  and  statesman 
can  be  so,  a  pedant,  he  would  not  have  enabled  us  to  understand  him- 
self or  his  countrymen  as  he  has  done.  His  philosophy  was  unques- 
tionably important  to  him  and  to  us ;  still  it  is  amusing  to  hear  him 
speak  as  if  his  habits  of  mind  had  been  in  any  considerable  degree 
moulded  by  its  influence,  when  it  is  evident  that  they  were  wrought 
into  him  by  the  influence  of  old  forms  and  institutions,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  country,  and  the  tone  of  the  men  who  surrounded  him. 
These  determined  the  system  of  philosophy  which  he  took  under  his 
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patronage.  He  found  the  Academics  treating  philosophical  questions 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  fairness  as  prosecutor  and  de- 
fendant were  treated  in  the  Roman  courts,  arriving  at  no  settlement, 
as  he  could  arrive  at  none  in  the  disputes  of  factions,  yet  inclining  to 
established  notions  in  opposition  to  the  dogmatical  denials  of  the  Epi- 
curean, and  to  a  moderate  behaviour  accommodated  to  circumstances, 
in  opposition  to  the  fixed  rule  of  the  Stoic,  he  was  therefore  irresistibly 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  their  views. 

3.  But  that  which  gave  those  views  favour  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek  HOW  he 
was  their  fitness  for  talk — a  talk  which  might  be  carried  on  for  ever 
without  the  least  reference  to  life.  That  which  endeared  them  to  the 
Roman  was  their  apparent  suitableness  for  practice,  their  seeming  to 
show  the  very  point  where  the  lines  of  philosophy  and  practice  inter- 
sect each  other.  This  was  the  point  at  which  he  was  aiming ;  and  in 
his  own  speculations,  however  they  may  seem  to  be  merely  derived  from 
the  Academics,  he  is  continually  bringing  it  before  us.  If  there  was 
one  feeling  in  which  the  Greek  Academician  was  utterly  deficient,  it 
was  the  feeling  of  Duty,  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  work  which  a  man 
is  sent  into  the  world  to  do.  This  feeling  is  wanting  in  all  the  sects ; 
each  was  framing  a  scheme  of  life,  or  aiming  at  some  ideal  of  excel- 
lence ;  none  was  acknowledging  a  vocation.  It  would  be  very  unjust 
to  say  that  the  sense  of  duty  was  absent  from  the  minds  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle ;  they  had  it  unquestionably,  or  they  would  not  have  been 
what  they  were,  or  have  done  what  they  did.  But  it  is  true  that  it 
was  not  the  prominent  characteristic  in  either  of  them,  or  in  any  Greek. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  feeling  is  the  one  which  gives  all  the  meaning 
and  interest  to  the  works  of  Cicero.  You  can  always  see  that  he  is 
impatient  of  any  subject  which  he  does  not  think  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  human  life;  that  when  he  writes  upon  such  subjects,  he  has 
only  the  use  of  his  left  hand;  that  they  never  do  really  affect  him 
at  all;  that  he  has  no  opinions  upon  them  and  does  not  care  to 
have  any.  He  will,  therefore,  retail  the  opinions  of  all  the  philo- 
sophers so  far  as  he  knows  them,  or  will  allow  some  able  representative 
of  the  different  sects  to  state  the  views  of  each,  and  will  seem  to  have 
no  aversion  to  anything  but  the  dogmatism  which  each  exhibits.  Yet 
in  the  end  you  find  that  he  has  a  set  of  firm  convictions  in  his  mind, 
which  have  remained  undisturbed  by  all  these  controversies,  and  by 
his  own  nominal  scepticism.  He  can  see  nothing  but  a  difference 
of  words  between  the  Peripatetics  and  the  Academics,  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  means  to  extend  the  observation  to  the  original  masters 
of  those  two  schools.  The  whole  subject  of  Being  and  of  Ideas,  Not  an 
about  which  Greek  philosophy  in  its  best  days  was  conversant,  is  an 
unknown  world  to  him.  Plato  he  looks  upon  chiefly  as  the  most 
eloquent  of  men ;  from  Aristotle  he  has  gained  good  helps  in  the 
study  of  rhetoric.  One  cannot  discover  that  he  cared  anything  about 
physics ;  logic  he  prized  chiefly  as  a  mental  exercise,  and  in  all  dis- 
putes about  the  nature  of  the  gods,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  either  of 
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these  subjects,  he  seems  to  be  neutral,  and,  if  one  tried  him  by  modern 
rules,  we  might  fancy  atheistic.  But  he  is  not  so  at  all ;  he  has  a 
much  stronger  belief  in  a  Divine  power,  and  a  Divine  government, 
than  many  whose  opportunities  of  knowledge  are  infinitely  greater 
than  his.  He  attained  this  belief  without  any  assistance  from  the 
Greeks,  and  he  retained  it,  not  at  all  strengthened  certainly,  but  not 
materially  weakened,  by  what  he  learnt  through  them.  Without  a 
Divine  Being  there  can  be  no  sanctity,  no  duties,  no  laws ;  this  was 
the  conclusion  of  his  heart  and  reason  both,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  a 
deeper  and  securer  one  than  any  which  arguments  could  furnish  him 
idea  of  Duty  with.  This  ground,  therefore,  he  vindicated  to  himself ;  he  brought 
obiiSn  out  tne  ^ea  °^  MORAL  OBLIGATION  with  a  distinctness  with  which  it 
had  not  been  presented  before.  Not  that  it  would  be  easy  to  point 
out  passages  in  his  books  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed  amply  and 
satisfactorily ;  not  that  the  student  will  not  often  have  to  complain  of 
much  looseness  in  his  language  upon  it ;  not  that  he  will  not  be  some- 
times puzzled  to  conceive  how  so  much  indifference  to  absolute  truth 
can  consist  with  a  strong  sense  of  moral  duty :  yet  this  seems  to  be 
the  total  effect  of  his  books — the  result  which  is  left  upon  our  minds 
both  by  their  merits  and  their  omissions.  Though  he  has  established 
nothing,  he  leaves  us  with  the  conviction  that  something  is  established, 
and  that  it  is  not  something  independent  of  us,  but  something  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  and  in  conformity  with  which  we  are  bound 
to  act.  His  philosophical  works,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been 
unjustly  exalted,  and  as  unjustly  disparaged.  When  he  is  used  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  older  Greeks — when  we  try  to  understand  Plato 
through  his  means — we  confer  on  him  a  station  which  was  never 
intended  for  him,  and  he  will  unquestionably  lead  us  astray.  On  the 
contrary,  when  we  regard  him  merely  as  the  translator  into  eloquent 
Latin  of  what  he  had  heard  from  his  teachers  in  Athens,  we  degrade 
him  just  as  unfairly.  His  philosophy  has  a  substantive  value ;  such 
language  as  his  can  never  be  a  mere  clothing  for  other  men's  con- 
ceptions, though  it  may  not  be  a  fitting  expression  for  the  very  deepest 
ideas.  And  it  should  be  observed,  that  in  those  works  wherein  he 
has  adopted  Plato's  titles,  and  might  seem  to  have  followed  him  most 
closely,  as  in  the  Laws  and  the  Republic,  he  has  really  drawn  most 
upon  his  native  resources,  and  established  the  truth  of  his  own  words, 
that  he  had  learnt  more  from  the  Twelve  Tables  than  from  all  the 
philosophers. 

A  new  age  4.  The  sentence  upon  Cicero,  sealed  and  sanctioned  by  the  young 
beginning.  Qctavius,  was  the  sign  that  the  republic  had  really  passed  away ;  that 
a  new  age  was  beginning.  What  the  character  of  that  new  age  would 
be,  how  it  would  affect  the  condition  of  Kome  and  of  the  universe, 
what  questions  it  would  settle,  to  what  questions  it  would  give  rise 
— we  may  have  to  consider  hereafter.  Possibly  we  shall  find  that  the 
answer  is  not  to  be  gained  wholly  or  chiefly  from  Roman  history. 
The  youth  who,  as  Virgil  hoped,  was  carried  everso  succurrere  sceclo, 
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did  not  fulfil  that  task.  The  return  of  the  Saturnian  reign  was  not 
brought  about  by  the  son  of  Pollio.  When  Dante  spoke  of  his  noble 
predecessor  as  a  teacher  and  guide  in  the  search  for  wisdom,  it  was 
mainly  because  he  had  led  his  hero  into  the  invisible  world,  and  had 
suggested  to  his  Florentine  disciple  the  thought  that  thence  he  must 
obtain  his  knowledge  respecting  the  destinies  of  Italy  and  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ALEXANDRIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 
SECTION  I. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

1.  THE  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  was  the  most  remarkable 
result  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  This  capital  was  worthy  to 
bear  his  name :  so  much  of  the  Greek  wisdom  which  he  sought  to 
make  supreme  in  the  world  was  gathered  there;  so  much  of  the 
wisdom  of  other  people  of  the  earth  came  thither  to  do  it  homage. 
There  Indian  sages  perceived  the  connection  between  their  faith  and 
the  old  Egyptian  mysteries.  There  the  Persian,  who  had  once  waged 
war  against  those  mysteries,  might  declare  his  own  belief  in  the  con- 
flict of  good  and  evil  powers.  Thither  came  the  members  of  a  nation 
which  had  had  a  much  older  connection  with  Egypt.  A  powerful 
Jewish  colony  established  itself  in  Egypt ;  in  Egypt  the  Jews  had 
even  a  temple.  At  the  command  of  an  Egyptian  monarch  the  Jewish 
scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek. 

2.  Thus  the  country  in  which  we  find  the  first  beginnings  of  civili- 
zation, and  perhaps  also  of  speculation,  was  appointed  to  receive  into 
itself  different  streams  of  thought,  which  had  been  running,  in  various 
directions,  during  all  the  period  between  the  birth  of  Moses  and  the 
birth  of  our  Lord.     Was  it  possible  that  these  streams  should  really 
mingle  ?     Could  it  be  at  all  ascertained  which  had  descended  from 
the  highest  ground  ?     To  what  river  the  rest  were  tributary  ? 

3.  The  Gymnosophist  or  Brahmin  was  a  subject  of  curious  specula- 
tion to  the  observers  and  geographers  of  Greece ;  but,  except  in  the 
case  of  Pyrrho,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  effect  upon  Greek  thought 
and  speculation  proceeding  from  him.     The  dualism  of  the  Persians 
had  actually  entered  largely  and  practically  into  the  thoughts  of 
Socrates  and  his  great  disciple.     Neither  in  its  own  native  form,  nor 
in  any  other,  was  it  likely  to  affect  the  minds  of  men  who  had  ceased 
to  feel  there  was  a  conflict  in  themselves — who  merely  discoursed  and 
criticised.     The  Egyptian  animal  worship  had  become  too  gross  for 
any  symbolism.     If  symbolism  took  no  form  but  that,  it  would  only 
affect  Greeks  with  disgust.     None  of  these  different  doctrines  then 
could  subdue  the  Greek  mind  to  itself,  or  even  change  its  direction. 
And,  certainly,  the  teachers  of  Alexandria  could  as  little  interpret  the 
faith  of  any  people  of  the  east  or  west.     They  knew  nothing  really  of 
Plato  or  Aristotle ;  they  could  comment  upon  them  ably ;  they  had 
never  thought  or  felt  with  them  at  all. 
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4.  In  time  another  element  was  added  to  those  which  the  patronage  The  Roman 
of  the  Ptolemies  had  collected.     The  Roman  appeared  on  the  Egyptian  conquer 
soil  ;  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province.     A  sufficient  proof  seemed 

to  be  afforded  by  this  fact,  that  there  was  something  stronger  in  the 
world  than  Greek  subtilty. 

5.  Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Roman  conqueror  did  homage  to  the  submits  to 
Greek  slave.     No  countryman  of  Cicero  would  have  dared  to  express  the  G 
his  thoughts  or  conceptions  in  an  Alexandrian  school  which  the  legions 

of  his  country  protected  or  overawed.  However  conscious  he  might 
be  of  a  capacity  in  government,  which  was  utterly  unknown  to  the 
Greek  of  any  age,  he  could  yet  feel  that  the  Greeks  of  the  lowest  age 
had  in  this  department  of  philosophy  a  right  to  be  his  masters  and 
dictators.  Nowhere  less  than  in  Egypt  were  his  maxims  respecting 
duty  and  obedience  likely  to  be  heeded.  Among  all  the  motley 
classes  which  composed  the  population  of  Alexandria,  there  were 
scarcely  any  but  the  Roman  soldiers  upon  whom  they  would  make 
the  slightest  impression. 

6.  Among  all  those  who  visited  the  city  of  the  Ptolemies  the  Jew  The  Jew. 
is  perhaps  the  last  in  whom  men  generally  would  expect  to  find  an 
expounder  or  reconciler  of  the  thoughts  which  had  possessed  or  dis- 
turbed the  minds  of  other  people.     Was  he  not  prevented  from  his 

very  calling  and  position  from  meddling  with  the  words  and  acts  of 
the  uncircumcised  ?  Was  he  not  bound  especially  to  regard  their 
search  after  wisdom  as  profane  and  dangerous  ?  Did  not  the  Divine 
lore  which  he  had  received  exclude  and  condemn  all  other  ?  We  have 
partly  considered  these  questions  already,  so  far  as  the  principle  of 
them  is  concerned;  we  have  now  to  consider  what  answer  facts 
return  to  them. 

SECTION  IL 
THE  JEWISH  PHILOSOPHY, 

1.  The  books  which  we  call  apochryphal,  with  the  exception  of  Ecciesi- 


the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  contain  little  that  is  interesting  or 
valuable  as  history.  The  books  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of  of  Solomon. 
Solomon  are  in  the  strict  and  formal  sense  of  the  word  philosophical. 
Amidst  much  that  seems  to  most  western  readers  trivial  and  inflated, 
the  passages  which  speak  of  Wisdom  as  a  teacher,  of  Wisdom  as  an 
object  of  passionate  love,  of  Wisdom  as  that  for  which  all  things 
else  are  to  be  sacrificed,  possess  a  beauty  which  every  one  confesses. 
The  fervour  of  these  passages  has  been  caught  in  a  study  of  those 
which  belong  really  to  the  age  of  Solomon  ;  they  are  commentaries 
upon  his  writings,  but  not  mere  commentaries;  the  writer  was 
not  a  book  student  only  or  chiefly  ;  he  has  himself  pursued  wisdom, 
and  lived  under  her  discipline.  There  is  a  devout  recognition  of  the 
sacredness  of  Jewish  history  in  these  books.  The  Divine  Ruler  of  the 
nation  is  looked  upon  as  the  Ruler  of  the  spirit  of  each  individual  man  ; 
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every  fact  in  the  revelation  is  treasured  up  as  needful  for  the  education 
and  meditation  of  the  seeker  for  wisdom.  And  yet  it  is  not  only  the 
language  which  separates  these  books  from  the  Scriptures,  and  con- 
nects them  with  Greek  thought ;  there  is  a  Platonic  character  about 
them,  such  as  we  do  not  meet  with  in  Cicero,  or  even  in  Plato's  great 
pupil.  Intellectually  the  son  of  Sirach,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
was  beyond  measure  inferior  to  Aristotle  or  to  Cicero,  yet  we  cannot 
help  believing  that  Plato  would  have  sympathised  with  him  more 
than  with  them,  and  have  found  him  capable  of  apprehending  posi- 
tions which  all  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  technical  phrase- 
ology of  the  schools  could  not  have  enabled  them  to  master. 

2.  When  these  apochryphal  books  were  written,  the  Jew,  however, 
had  probably  not  claimed  his  connection  with  the  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  of  the  world.     About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  a  Jew  was  teaching  in  Alexandria,  who,  while  he  retained  the 
profoundest  reverence  for  the  Divine  oracles  of  his  country,  acknow- 
ledged the  Indian  Gymnosophist,  the  Greek  philosopher,  the  Egyptian 
symbolizer,  as  having  received  wisdom  from  the  Source  of  wisdom,  as 
having  been  led,  so  far  as  they  were  led,  out  of  the  pursuit  of  visible 
and  sensible  things,  by  One  who  is  seeking  to  bring  man's  spirit  into 
communion  with  Himself. 

3.  There  are  few  particulars  known  respecting  the  early  life  of  Philo, 
this  Alexandrian  Jew.     His  own  narrative  of  his  embassy  to  Caligula, 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  state  of  his  countrymen  in  Egypt, 
is  a  curious  document  both  for  Roman  and  Jewish  history,  but  it 
throws  no  light  upon  his  own  life,  except  so  far  as  it  shows  that  when 
a  very  old  man  he  retained  his  patriotic  sympathies,  had  not  destroyed 
his  practical  powers  by  speculation,  and  possessed  to  a  great  degree 
the  confidence  of  his  Jewish  fellow-citizens.     What  else  is  known  of 
Philo  must  be  gathered  from  his  books,  these  books  which  exercised 
so  great  an  influence  over  the  early  Christian  church,  and  which  have 
procured  him  the  name  of  the  Theosopher. 

4.  An  examination  of  the  meaning  of  this  word  will  be  the  best 
help  to  the  explanation  of  the  writings  which  have  established  his 
claim  to  it.     The  word  philosopher  is  of  continual  recurrence  in  Philo's 
writings.     He  speaks  of  the  lover  and   pursuer  of  wisdom  as  the 
spiritual  or  divine  man ;  who  has  quitted  the  downward  path,  and  is 
seeking  his  proper  object.     But  the  seeker  of  wisdom  is  also  the 
seeker  of  God.     Wisdom  is  not  an  aggregate  of  conclusions ;  it  is 
not  the  human  soul,  it  is  not  a  something  diffused  through  all  things ; 
it  is  the  I  Am  who  spoke  to  Moses  in  the  bush — the  Instructor  and 
Inspirer  of  all  the  prophets — He  who  gave  the  law  on  Sinai. 

5.  Philo  confessed,  as  any  Jew  must,  an  absolute  Being;    one 
dwelling  in  light,  which  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see.     How  such  a 
Being  should  converse  with  man,   how   there   could   be   sympathy 
between  Him  and  a  creature,  was  the  wonder  of  the  Hebrew  psalmist 
and  prophet.     But  he  believed  while  he  wondered.     Philo  saw  that 
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such  an  intercourse  was  as  much  implied  in  all  the  Hebrew  records ; 
as  much  implied  in  the  nature  of  God  Himself,  as  His  self-existence 
and  self-concentration.  The  two  truths  could  not  be  reconciled  in  a 
theory.  A  Divine  Word,  a  Logos,  speaking  to  the  mind  and  spirit 
which  was  opened  to  hear  the  voice,  was,  Philo  thought,  the  recon- 
ciliation. Such  a  speaker  he  traced  in  all  the  most  obvious  and 
minute  expressions  of  the  divine  book,  in  all  the  steps  of  the  Hebrew 
history. 

6.  It  is  this  principle,  worked  out  through  all  the  Scripture  nar-  The  teacher 
ratives,  which  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Philo's  writings.     This  is  of 

his  philosophy  or  theosophy.  On  this  ground  he  can  contemplate 
with  interest  the  Brahminical  aspirations  after  absorption  in  the  divine 
essence ;  the  struggles  of  men  to  know  the  divine,  the  beautiful,  the 
good;  their  eagerness  to  escape  from  sensual  defilements  and  the 
prison-house  of  the  body ;  their  sense  of  moral  obligation ;  their 
mythological  or  natural  allegories.  The  path  of  sensuality  and  dark- 
ness is  that  which  most  men  tread ;  a  few  have  been  led  along  the 
upward  path;  a  few  in  all  countries  and  generations  have  been 
wisdom-seekers,  or  seekers  of  God ;  they  have  been  so  because  the 
Divine  Word  or  Wisdom  has  looked  upon  them,  choosing  them  for  the 
knowledge  and  service  of  Himself. 

7.  From  the  hints  which  we  threw  out  when  we  left  the  Jewish  Philo's  great 
Prophets  to  enter  upon  the  wide  field  of  Gentile  speculation,  it  may  ments- 

be  fancied  that  we  shall  gladly  rest  in  Alexandrian  theosophy  as  the 
end  and  consummation  of  our  inquiries.  We  spoke  of  the  Divine 
Word  who  had  taught  the  prophets  as  the  one  source  from  which,  as 
they  and  we  believe,  all  illumination  proceeded.  Philo,  holding  that 
faith,  has  discovered  a  standing  point,  from  which  he  can  regard  with 
affectionate  sympathy  a  number  of  earnest  thoughts  which  have  occu- 
pied the  hearts  of  men  in  different  ages.  He  has  escaped  the  tempta- 
tion of  supposing  that  any  general  theory  or  system  can  unite  these 
thoughts ;  from  the  temptation,  that  is  to  say,  of  killing  them,  that 
he  may  harmonize  them.  He  has  told  us  what  the  philosopher  is 
pursuing,  and  who  is  guiding  him  in  the  pursuit.  But  there  are 
several  serious  questions  to  be  asked  before  we  can  give  ourselves  up 
to  the  hopes  which  the  Alexandrian  teacher  seems  to  hold  out.  What 
has  he  done  to  explain  the  great  puzzle  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita — how 
practical  life  can  be  reconciled  with  the  life  of  the  Brahminical  sage  ? 
What  link  is  there  between  his  mysticism  and  the  dry  business-like 
reflections  of  Khoung-fou-tseu  ?  What  one  step  has  he  taken  towards 
solving  the  problem  of  Plato's  republic  ?  If  the  Aristotelian  "  theory" 
is  abundantly  honoured  in  his  books,  what  hint  is  there  which  can 
explain  Aristotle's  assertion  that  politics  is  the  architectonical  science, 
or  can  bring  his  reverence  for  human  relationships  into  consent  with  the 
communism  of  his  master  ?  If  the  Roman  sense  of  duty  meets  with 
some  respect  from  the  Alexandrian,  how  can  he  enable  any  Roman  to 
understand  his  feeling,  that  a  divine  power  had  been  building  up  his 
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city  for  generations ;  to  foretel  whether  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the 
death  of  the  Egyptian  queen  would  be  the  means  of  restoring  or 
destroying  its  order ;  to  guess  whether  Augustus,  or  some  ruler  of 
quite  a  different  kind,  would  be  the  founder  of  a  universal  kingdom  in 
which  freemen  could  dwell  ? 

8.  On  all  these  points  Philo  is  silent.  The  meditations  of  the 
philosopher  or  theosopher  are  everything  to  him ;  the  condition  of  the 
universe,  except  as  it  consists  of  philosophers  or  theosophers,  nothing. 
He  cannot,  therefore,  satisfy  the  demands  of  philosophy,  for  that  in  its 
highest,  as  well  as  its  humblest  form,  is  occupied  with  questions,  not 
about  itself,  nor  about  the  class  which  professes  it,  but  about  nature, 
man,  God.  Did  this  incapacity  arise  from  his  adhering  too  closely  to 
his  own  records  ?  They  speak  from  first  to  last  of  a  polity ;  they 
describe  the  gradual  growth  of  one  under  Divine  superintendence,  out 
of  a  single  family.  Of  this  growth  Philo  sees  nothing.  The  shepherd 
life  of  Abraham — the  acts  of  Moses  and  Joshua — are  nothing,  except 
as  they  suggest  divine  allegories,  from  which  the  theosopher  may  derive 
nourishment.  Is  it  not  possible,  then,  that  he  failed  to  explain  Plato, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  old  world,  precisely  because  he  had  not  a 
sufficiently  simple  apprehension  of  the  books  which  he  studied  so 
profoundly,  and  admired  so  earnestly,  and  in  which  he  thought  that 
he  could  find  the  essence  of  all  philosophy  ? 


Being. 


A  Jew  1.  A  society  arose  in  the  days  of  Philo  which  said  that  it  was 

fo?  aT  j?le    ^e  exPansion  and  fulfilment  of  the  polity,  the  beginnings  of  which  are 
Polity          recorded  in  the  Hebrew  histories.     A  teacher  who  had  lately  become 
the11"'      1   one  °f  tne  officers  in  that  society,  was  accused  by  a  synagogue  of  the 
*  Alexandrians,  before  the  High  Priest  and  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem, 
of  speaking  blasphemous  words  against  the  temple  and  the  law,  —  of 
saying  that  One  was  come  who  would  change  the  customs  which 
Moses  had  delivered.     He  defended  himself,  not  by  interpreting  the 
story  in  an  allegorical  sense,  but  by  showing  in  a  plain  narrative  how 
in  each  period  there  had  been  a  fresh  unfolding  of  a  divine  kingdom, 
through  human  agents,  —  how  each  period  assumed  and  made  necessary 
the  manifestation  of  One  who   should  prove  its  foundation  to  be 
actually  divine  and  actually  human.     That  witness  was  stoned,  as 
those  who  spoke  like  him  in  former  days  had  been. 

2.  Another  Jew,  who  was  present  at  his  death  and  took  part  in  it, 
shortly  a^1ter  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  countrymen  by  inviting  heathen 
Greeks  after  citizens  of  Corinth,  of  Ephesus,  and  of  Thessalonica,  to  become  mem- 
kers  °f  *be  society  which  had  begun  in  Palestine,  and  which  at  first 
had  only  included  circumcised  men.  His  disciples  at  Corinth  were 
full  of  the  Greek  passion  for  wisdom  ;  they  fancied  that  he  and  an 
Alexandrian  teacher  were  rival  sophists,  each  desirous  to  palm  his  own 
doctrine  or  theory  upon  them,  and  to  bind  them  together  in  a  sect 
called  after  their  name.  He  told  them  that  that  teacher  and  himself 
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had  come  to  proclaim  a  hidden  and  divine  wisdom,  but  a  wisdom 
which  had  shone  forth  in  weakness,  of  which  the  only  perfect  manifesta- 
tion was  in  a  Man  who  had  been  crucified.  He  told  them  that  their 
fellowship  included  the  weakest,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  evil ; 
that  the  members  of  it  formed  one  body  in  one  Head,  and  that  whoever 
sought  to  divide  them,  or  boasted  of  some  wisdom  of  his  own,  was 
their  enemy  and  destroyer.  He  told  the  people  of  the  city  in  which 
Heraclitus  had  dwelt,  that  all  spiritual  blessings  were  theirs, — all  the 
mysteries  of  divine  knowledge ;  and  yet  that  they  were  composed  of 
all  the  kindreds  and  tribes  of  the  earth,  the  invisible  and  the  visible 
worlds  being  reconciled  in  Him  who  united  divine  glory  with  human 
nothingness.  At  Jerusalem  he  said  that  this  divine  society  was  the 
flower  and  consummation  of  that  which  their  fathers  had  possessed, — 
of  that  which  had  begun  hi  Abraham's  tent.  Finally,  to  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  of  Rome  he  asserted  the  worth  of  outward  law,  because  it 
made  men  conscious  of  internal  evil, — because  it  made  them  realize 
the  opposition  between  the  flesh,  which  flies  from  what  is  right  and 
true,  and  the  spirit,  which  desires  but  cannot  attain — because  it  drives 
man  to  seek  a  righteousness  above  his  own,  which  condemns  his  evil 
nature,  justifies  and  satisfies  the  cravings  of  his  inner  man. 

3.  Finally,  an  aged  Galilaean  fisherman,  living  in  the  country  where  A  Jew  the 
Greek  philosophy  began,  proclaimed  the  reconciliation  of  that  Revela-  JhTowam 
tion  which  had  been  from  the  beginning,  with  the  Light  which  had  the  New. 
shined  afresh  upon  the  world,  declared  that  the  Word  was  with  God 

and  was  God ;  that  in  Him  was  Life,  and  the  Life  was  the  Light  of 
men ;  uttered  a  divine  Name  which  expressed  The  Being  and  The 
Unity ;  saw  a  city  descending  out  of  heaven,  of  which  this  Unity  was 
the  centre  and  the  ground. 

4.  There  are  some  readers  who  fancy  that  ancient  and  modern  history 
are  divided  by  the  so-called  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.     The  historian 
of  philosophy  cannot  adopt  their  arrangement.     The  point  at  which 
we  are  arrived  is  the  one  at  which  the  curtain  falls  on  the  speculations 
of  the  old  world.     When  it  rises  again  we  shall  find  a  set  of  new 
actors,  occupied  with  questions  closely  connected  with  all  which  we 
have  been  considering,  but  in  many  important  respects  different  from 
them.     A  new  element  we  shall  find  has  been  infused  into  the  minds 
of  Pagans  and  Jews,  as  well  as  of  Christians.     If  we  agree  with  Philo 
that  the  speculations  of  men  in  the  ages  before  Christ  were  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Teacher  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  we  need  not  fear 
to  enter  upon  the  more  complicated  and  embarrassing  inquiries  of  the 
later  time. 
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PEOSPECTUS. 


1.  AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  is  indispensable  to  every  library,  as  a  concentration  of  human 
knowledge ;  while  to  the  voyager,  the  naval  and  military  officer,  the  colonist,  and 
that  numerous  class  of  enterprising  Britons  whose  want  of  a  settled  residence  may 
isolate  them  from  the  world  of  letters,  it  is  the  only  possible  substitute  for  all  other 
books.     Works  of  this  description  are  therefore  among  those  few  literary  projects 
which  have  uniformly  secured  the  patronage  of  the  public.     The  reason  is  obvious : 
an  Encyclopaedia  is  to  the  rising  education  of  the  country  at  once  a  reservoir  and  a 
fountain — it  receives  perpetual  accessions  of  knowledge  from  the  genius  of  the  age, 
which  it  yields  again  in  willing  abundance  to  posterity. 

2.  With  the  ancients,  the  term  Encyclopedia,  explained  itself.     It  was  really  In- 
struction in  a  cycle,  i.  e.  the  cycle  of  the  seven  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  that  consti- 
tuted the  course  of  education  for  the  higher  class  of  citizens.     Unfortunately,  the 
inapplicability  of  a  strictly  scientific  method  to  a  modern  Encyclopaedia,  such  as 
shall  include  the  whole  of  its  contents,  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  all  principle  of 
rational  arrangement ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  of  all  our  universal  dictionaries 
hitherto,  that  the  chief  difference  between  them,  in  respect  of  their  plan,  consists  in 
the  more  or  less  complete  disorganization  of  the  Sciences  and  Systematic  Arts ; 
now  retaining  certain  integral  portions  of  the  system  as  integers,  forming  each  an 
entire  treatise,  but  resigning  these  treatises  to  the  places  severally  assigned  to  them 
by  the  accident  of  their  initial  letters ;  and  now  splintering  all  alike  into  their 
fractional  parts,  with  an  arrangement  merely  alphabetical.     Nor  has  the  imper- 
fection rested  here.     This  very  alphabetical  position  was  but  too  frequently  deter- 
mined by  the  caprice  or  convenience  of  the  compiler ;  inasmuch  as  the  division  of 
parts  into  minor  parts  had  no  settled  limit.     Thus,  one  technical  or  scientific  term 
included  as  its  subordinates,  and  to  be  explained  in  the  same  article,  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  fewer,  other  terms  :  and  the  arrangement  became  neither  properly 
scientific,  nor  properly  alphabetical.    It  had  the  inconveniences  of  both,  without  the 
advantages  of  either. 

3.  The  results  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  part  from  the  necessity 
of  such  plans,  and  in  part  from  the  interference  of  individual  whim,  carelessness, 
and  procrastination,  to  which  it  afforded  the  amplest  opportunities,  and  even  fre- 
quent temptation.     Numerous  articles  of  important  information  are  found  where 
the  reader  could  have  least  expected  to  find  them ;  while  articles  of  equal  interest 
are  in  many  cases  not  to  be  found  at  all. 

4.  A  second  result  is,  that  an  Universal  Dictionary  so  constructed,  equally  with 
an  Encyclopaedia  the  most  methodically  arranged,  requires  alphabetical  references ; 
but  with  a  twofold  inconvenience,  from  which  the  latter  would  be  free.    First,  the 
references,  instead  of  being  collected  in  one  appropriate  index,  or  at  least  in  some 
known  portion  of  the  work,  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole ;  and  this  is  no 
slight  annoyance,  when  a  scientific  term  happens  to  have  many  synonyms,  as,  for 
instance,  Azote,  Nitrogen,  Phlogisticated  Air,  &c.     Secondly,  the  references  must 
eventually  lead  the  reader  through  as  many  volumes,  as  those  other  words  happen 
to  be  placed  in,  which  are  necessary  to  be  previously  understood  in  order  to  a  tole- 
rable comprehension  of  the  term  first  sought. 

5.  A  third  evil,  resulting  from  the  same  causes,  is  the  utter  want  of  all  proportion 
in  the  space  occupied  by  each  article,  relatively  either  to  the  importance  of  the 
particular  subject,  or  to  the  promised  limits  of  the  whole  work.     Hence,  too,  it 
arises  that  the  proprietors  are  frequently  reduced  to  a  choice  of  evils.     The  work 
must  be  extended  far  beyond  the  first  expectation  of  the  purchasers,  or  the  articles 
assigned  to  the  latter  volumes  must  be  crowded  in  scanty  and  superficial  abridg 
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ments.  They  contract  to  give  the  public  an  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  but  the  execution  outgrows  the  plan.  Either  openly  then,  or  in  the  form 
of  supplementary  volumes  (bearing  perhaps  a  large  proportion  to  the  whole  work), 
this  pledge  must  be  redeemed.  In  both  cases  the  disorder  and  dislocation,  and  in 
many  instances  the  deficiencies,  remain  unremedied. 

6.  The  fourth  ill  consequence  of  this  arbitrary  arrangement  calls  for  a  somewhat 
fuller  consideration.     It  requires  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  be  convinced,  that  the 
most  voluminous  Encyclopaedia  which  has  yet  appeared,  is  incomparably  too  narrow 
to  contain  an  Universal  History  of  Knowledge  in  its  present  state ;  and  that  the 
authors  and  compilers  will  have  satisfied  all  rational  expectations  if  only  nothing 
shall  be  found  excluded  from  any  other  cause  than  the  higher  importance  of  that 
which  has  been  admitted ;  in  order  that  on  all  subjects  the  ends  of  general  infor- 
mation at  least  may  be  accomplished.    Where,  therefore,  selection  is  so  imperiously 
required,  there  must  be  an  equal  necessity  that  certain  fixed  and  intelligible  prin- 
ciples should  be  pre-established.     An  Encyclopaedia  neither  is,  nor  can  reasonably 
be  considered  as,  the  book  which  a  man  of  profound  science  is  likely  to  consult  for 
those  things  in  which  he  is  himself  eminent    He  will  seek  for  accessions  to  his 
knowledge  in  the  works  of  contemporaries  employed  like  himself  in  extending  the 
pomoeria  of  science,  and  will  often  be  most  interested  in  speculations,  the  worth  and 
stability  of  which  are  yet  undetermined.     But  an  Encyclopaedia  is  a  History  of 
human  knowledge,  in  which  therefore  these  intellectual  embryos,  which  at  best  are 
(as  it  were)  but  truths  in  the  future  tense,  have  no  rightful  or  beseeming  place. 
This,  indeed,  we  hold  to  be  a  principle  of  such  paramount  importance,  that  we  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  avowing  our  determination  of  a  strict  and  systematic 
adherence  to  it ;   and  we  here  give  our  public  pledge  that  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
METROPOLITANA  shall  be  so  far  historical  in  all  respects,  that  only  what  has  been 
established,  or  is  at  least  already  publici  juris,  and  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
Science  and  Literature,  shall  form  the  main  body  of  every  article ;  and  that  any 
opinions  or  speculations  of  the  writer  himself  shall  be  declared  to  be  such,  and  be 
given  distinctly  as  a  mere  appendix  of  the  article  to  which  they  belong. 

7.  We  shall  now  particularize  the  evil  to  which  we  have  been  referring.    From 
the  licence  which  the  planless  plan  of  former  works  allows  to  the  separate  writers — 
in  one  place,  instead  of  a  systematic  history  of  the  received  truths  and  established 
discoveries  in  the  department  of  knowledge,  which  was  to  have  been  exhibited,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  space  is  filled  up  with  the  individual  writer's  own  crude  con- 
ceptions and  prolix  argumentation — while  in  another,  on  some  subject  of  the  highest 
interest,  lo !  in  tarnished  fragments  over  the  numerous  volumes,  an  old  work  torn 
asunder  by  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet !  and  reminding  the  classical  reader  of  the 
decrepit  Pelias,  whose  credulous  daughters  were  induced  by  the  artifices  of  Medea 
to  cut  his  aged  limbs  in  pieces,  as  the  sole  and  certain  means  of  restoring  him,  like 
another  .ZEson,  to  the  blooming  honours  of  youth. 

8.  The  SCHEME  which  we  propose  to  substitute,  or  the  principal  outlines  of  the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  METROPOLITANA,  we  now  lay  before  the  reader,  as  follows  : — The 
work  will  consist  of  four  main  divisions.     The  first,  which  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction we   have   called  the   Philosophical  part,  comprises   the  Pure  Sciences; 
and  the  second,  or  Scientific  part,  the  Mixed  and  Applied  Sciences.     The  third, 
or  Biographical  part,  is  devoted  to  Biography  chronologically  arranged,  History, 
Chronology,  and  Geography ;  and  the  concluding  or  Miscellaneous  part,  besides 
being    referential    and    supplementary    to    the   preceding    volumes,    will    have 
the  unique  advantage  of  presenting  to  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  a  Philoso- 
phical and  Etymological  Lexicon  of  the  English  language;  the  citations  selected 
aud  arranged  chronologically,  yet  including  all  the  purposes  of  a  common  Dic- 
tionary.    The  volume  of  Index  will  complete  this  division.     It  will  be  instantly 
seen  that  the  first  two  divisions  of  a  work,  thus  arranged,  will  grow  naturally  out 
of  each  other ;  the  needful  references  will  therefore  be  generally  retrospective,  and 
rarely  made  to  future  volumes.    In  our  Biographical  department  we  shall  teach  the 
same  truths  by  example,  that  have  been  evolved  in  the  former  divisions,  and 
stimulate  to  the  exertions  that  have  developed  them ; — while  in  our  Miscellaneous 
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portion  or  in  the  Index,  every  word  will  be  found  in  its  usual  alphabetical  place,  as 
in  any  other  Dictionary,  with  a  plain  reference  to  the  volume  and  page  containing 
its  full  explanation  in  the  present  work ;  together  with  a  variety  of  interesting 
articles,  either  illustrative  of  the  former  divisions,  or  in  their  own  nature  miscel- 
laneous. Each  division  of  the  work  will  be  separately  paged. 

9.  Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  proposed  Scheme.     The  Table  at  page  13 
places  the  principal  subdivisions,  likewise,  before  the  reader's  eye,  with  as  much 
detail  as  is  compatible  with  the  limits,  or  requisite  for  the  purposes,  of  a  Prospectus. 
It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  a  more  particularized  and  systematic  justification  of  the 
principles,  on  which  the  Scheme  has  been  constructed,  will  be  afforded  in  the  Pre- 
liminary Treatise,  or  General  Introduction  to  the  Encyclopaedia. 

10.  When  the  work  is  completed,  it  will  appear  as  an  orderly  Digest  of  all  the  great 
points  of  human  knowledge,  and,  notwithstanding  its  comparatively  moderate  extent 
and  price,  must  form  the  most  perfect  system  of  intellectual  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment, that  has  been  hitherto  submitted  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Art,  Science, 
History,  and  general  Literature  in  Great  Britain. 

1 1.  We  would  place  our  claims  to  the  favourable  attention  and  patronage  of  the 
public,  on  two  grounds:    1.  That  the  great  outline  of  our  plan  is  free  from  the 
numerous  defects  and  inconveniences  involved  in  the  plan  of  all  preceding  works  of 
the  kind,  or  occasioned  or  permitted  by  it.    2.  That  the  plan  now  substituted  pos- 
sesses great  positive  advantages,  peculiar  to  itself. 

12.  From  what  has  been  already  seen  of  our  plan,  in  the  necessary  discussion  of 
its  relative  merits,  we  presume  that  we  appropriate  to  the  work  the  title  of  an  Ency- 
clopaedia by  an  especial  right,  and  that  of  a  Philosophical  System  on  a  plea  of 
superior  propriety.     But  we  cannot  neglect  the  argument  for  such  a  work  as  the 
present,  which  is  derivable  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  times.     The 
political  changes  of  the  world  have  not  been  more  wonderful  than  the  scientific  and 
moral  revolutions  that  have  occurred  within  the  last  few  years.     The  new  views, 
new  discoveries,  and  fresh  facts,  especially  in  all  the  different  branches  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  which  every  year  has  brought  with  it,  are  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  human  knowledge ;  and  the  accessions  have  not  seldom  been  of  such  a 
nature  as  no  mere  supplementary  postscript  can  embrace.     For  in  many  instances 
they  affect  the  whole  theory  and  consequent  arrangement  of  the  Art  or  Science  to 
which  they  belong.     Our  project  is  in  this  respect  therefore  singularly  fortunate  in 
point  of  time.     It  will  have  to  collect  and  combine  the  rich  but  scattered  elements 
of  future  Science ;  while  a  still  more  important  argument  for  our  plan  and  for  the 
period  of  its  execution,  will  be  found  in  the  manifest  tendency  of  all  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  present,  from  the  most  purely  intellectual  even  to  the  labours  of  the 
common  mechanic,  to  lose  their  former  insulated  character,  and  organize  themselves 
into  one  harmonious  body  of  knowledge.     The  civilized  world  is  now  doing  that 
which  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  METROPOLITANA  is  preparing  to  do  ;  and  for  which  it  is 
providing  a  correspondent  repository. 

13.  The  Proprietors  have  not  disguised  from  themselves  that  their  undertaking  is 
of  the  most  arduous  kind.    The  mass  of  ability  requisite,  will  be  great  in  proportion 
to  the  originality  of  our  plan ;  and  the  perseverance,  harmony,  and  punctuality,  that 
are  indispensable  conditions  of  its  success,  must  be  commensurate  with  the  difficulty 
of  uniting  variety  with  system,  and  of  reconciling  selectness  and  calculated  pro- 
portion with  universality  as  a  whole,  and  fulness  in  each  component  part.     If,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  amount  of  capital  demanded  and  already  dedicated  to  the  one 
purpose  of  securing  this  coalition,  and  of  overcoming  these  difficulties,  be  considered ; 
with  the  number  and  high  character  of  the  artists,  the  men  of  science,  and  men  of 
letters,  on  whose  zealous  co-operation,  now  pledged  to  us,  we  rest  our  pretension  to 
the  first  acts  of  the  public  favour,  and  our  confident  hopes  of  continued  support — not 
forgetting  the  relief  and  moral  influence  of  a  regular  employment  afforded  during 
.all  seasons  of  the  year  to  so  many  industrious  mechanics  as  must  necessarily  be 
engaged  on  this  work — the  Proprietors  of  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  METROPOLITANA 
dare  promise  themselves,  that  by  no  reflecting  reader  will  the  present  prospectus  be 
deemed  too  serious. 
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14.  Having  explained  the  Principles  on  which  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana 
was  founded,  we  proceed  to  state  a  few  facts,  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  FIRST  EDITION  of  the  work  was  executed,  and  the  Modifications  now  intended 
to  be  made  in  the  SECOND  EDITION. 

15.  The  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  was  projected  by  the  late  eminent  poet 
and  philosopher,  S.  T.  COLERIDGE.     It  differs  in  its  plan  from  other  Dictionaries 
of  Universal  Knowledge  in  being  strictly  methodical.     The  contributions  of  the 
scientific  and  learned  men  by  whom  it  was  composed,  are  arranged,  not  according 
to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  which  happen  to  form  the  initials  of  the  English 
names  of  the  Treatises,  but  in  agreement  with  a  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEM,  based 
on  the  nature  of  the  Subjects,— a  method  which  causes  the  entire  work  to  become  a 
rational  exposition  of  the  state  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  mutual  dependence  and 
relative  importance  of  its  different  branches.   In  virtue  of  this  classification,  the  work 
forms  both  a  course  of  study  for  the  scholar,  and  a  book  of  reference  for  the  man  of 
business :  the  former  has  the  principles  of  the  sciences  laid  before  him  in  the  phi- 
losophical order  of  their  natural  sequence  ;  the  latter  is  enabled  to  find  readily  the 
specific  information  he  requires  on  any  subject  that  interests  him. 

16.  The  system,  projected  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  was  ably  executed  by  the  Editors  * 
and  Authors  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  scheme  was  confided.     To  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  names  of  the  Authors,  and  to 
state  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  Treatises  have  been  admitted  by  the  Learned 
throughout  Europe  to  be  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  to  have  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  scientific  world,  and  placed  their  authors  in  the  first  rank  of  men 
of  science  in  the  present  age. 

17.  The  following  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  QUARTO  EDITION, 
taken  from  the  GENERAL  PREFACE,  will  show  in  what  manner  the  early  professions 
of  the  projector  of  the  work  were  realized. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Encyclopaedia  separately. 

PURE  SCIENCES. 

18.  The  order  in  which  these  sciences  are  exhibited,  and  the  plan  on  which  the 
MATHEMATICAL  portion  of  the  Encyclopedia  is  conceivedr  resemble  considerably 
the  series  of  Elementary  Treatises  projected  many  years  ago  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  by  Dr.  Wood,  the  late  Dean  of  Ely,  and  Professor  Vince  ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  present  volumes  are  far  more  comprehensive  in  the  subjects 
they  embrace,  and  far  more  elaborate  and  scientific  in  their  execution.     But  this 
very  similarity  shows  that  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  has  attained  one  of  its 
professed  objects,— systematic  instruction  and  scientific  information,  conveyed— not 
in  a  confused  mass,  but  in  the  natural  sequence  of  the  sciences. 

Indeed  this  portion  of  the  work  has  met  with  a  degree  of  approbation  in  many 
quarters,  but  especially  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  no  other  Encyclo- 
paedia has  ever  yet  received.  The  student  who  has  really  mastered  these  sciences 
in  the  systematic  form  in  which  they  are  arranged  here,  will  never  in  the  course  of 
the  longest  life  find  occasion  to  ?mlearn  any  portion  of  what  he  has  here  acquired, 
and  will  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  adding  to  his  stores  any  new  results  which 
the  mental  energy  and  labour  of  mankind  may  hereafter  develop  from  principles 
now  known.  It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  affirmed,  that  any  person  of  good  mathe- 
matical abilities,  who  shall  follow  the  course  of  Mathematical  treatises  in  this  Ency- 
clopaedia, which  are  so  arranged  that  a  student  may  pursue  them  even  without  the 
assistance  of  a  tutor,  may  become  by  that  means  a  mathematician  of  very  high 
character,  and  be  enabled  to  master  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  speculations  of 
continental  mathematicians. 

19.  The  names  of  the  authors  of  the  Treatises  on  Pure  Mathematics  are  suffi- 

The   EDITORS  of  the  original  edition  of  the    Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  were— The  Rev. 
LDWARD  SMEDLEY,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge  :  the  Rev.  HUGH  JAMES  ROSE, 
;  o  '  T,e  1,nnciPal  of  Kin«'s  College,  London  ;  and  the  Rev.  HEMRY  JOHN  ROSK,  B.U.,  late  Fellow 
or  fet.  John  s  College,  Cambridge. 
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cient  to  prove  that  the  Encyclopedia  is  worthy  of  the  present  state  of  science,  and 
that  its  most  important  articles  are  contributed  by  those  who  have  themselves  been 
foremost  in  the  onward  march  of  science.  The  elaborate  Treatise  on  ARITHMETIC, 
by  the  present  Dean  of  Ely  (Dr.  Peacock),  Lowndian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  is  interesting  alike  to  the  scholar,  the  mathematician, 
and  the  speculator  in  metaphysics.  The  brief  but  comprehensive  Treatise  on 
TRIGONOMETRY,  by  Professor  Airy,  now  Astronomer  Royal,  is  of  considerable 
value  from  the  general  elegance  of  its  demonstrations.  The  publications  of  the 
Rev.  H.  P.  Hamilton  on  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  and  CONIC  SECTIONS,  and  that  of 
Professor  Barlow  on  the  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS,  are  so  highly  esteemed,  that  any 
eulogium  on  their  papers  on  these  subjects  would  be  superfluous.  The  Treatises  of 
Professor  Levy  on  the  DIFFERENTIAL  and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  are  calculated  to 
carry  the  student  to  a  very  high  point  of  proficiency.  The  GEOMETRY,  ALGEBRA, 
and  GEOMETRICAL  ANALYSIS  complete  the  Volume  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
treatises  with  Avhich  they  are  associated. 

20.  These  sciences  are,  however,  in  some  degree  elementary ;  and  although  by 
them  the  student  would  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  enter  upon  the  works  of  some  of 
the  ablest  analysts,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  such  a  publication  as  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana  to  leave  untouched  or  imperfectly  treated,  the  more  refined  appli- 
cations of  the  higher  Calculus.     It  will  be  found,  accordingly,  that  the  highest 
branches  of  mathematical  analysis  have  been  treated  by  writers  conversant  with  all 
its  intricacies,  and  the  mathematical  student  is  furnished  in  them  with  results  of  far 
greater  variety  and  of  a  more  subtle  nature  than  can  at  present  be  used  in  the 
application  of  analysis  to  Mixed  Mathematics. 

21.  The  CALCULUS  of  VARIATIONS,  and  the  CALCULUS  of  FINITE  DIFFERENCES 
by  Professor  Hall,  are  distinguished  by  the  clearness  peculiar  to  his  treatment  of 
these  refined  and  subtle  portions  of  analysis.     The  CALCULUS  of  FUNCTIONS  and 
the  THEORY  of  PROBABILITY  are  the  work  of  Professor  De  Morgan.     The  latter 
(on  a  subject  which  has  exercised  the  talents  of  the  greatest  mathematicians,  even 
down  to  the  times  of  Laplace)  is,  as  might  be  expected,  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  any  language.     The  Treatise  on  DEFINITE  INTEGRALS  completes  the  series  of 
these  elaborate  surveys  on  the  higher  branches  of  Mathematical  Analysis.     The 
name  of  Professor  Moseley  is  a  sufficient  warrant  that  his  Essay  is  also  of  the 
highest  character. 

22.  Without  wishing,  therefore,  to  offer  any  undue  eulogium  on  the  Treatises 
enumerated  above,  we  confidently  ask  that  portion  of  the  public  which  is  qualified 
to  judge  of  their  merits,  to  compare  the  whole  system  of  Pure  Mathematics  here 
presented  to  them  with  that  in  any  similar  work,  whether  of  this  country  or  of  the 
Continent,  on  the  grounds  of  arrangement,  clearness,  ability,  and  completeness. 

23.  We  must  now  allude  to  such  of  the  Pure  Sciences  as  are  not  included  in  the 
Mathematical  department.     Sir  John  Stoddart  has  given  a  lucid  and  able  summary 
of  the  General  Principles  of  GRAMMAR,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Language.     The 
LOGIC  and  RHETORIC  of  Archbishop  Whately  require  no  commendation  here,  as 
they  have  long  since  been  published  in  a  separate  form,  and  have  taken  their  place 
among  the  standard  works  of  our  language.     The  Treatise  on  LAW  is  the  work  of 
Richard  Jebb,  Esq.,  Professor  Graves,  and  Archer  Poison,  Esq.     It  embraces  one 
-of  the  most  difficult  portions  of  Philosophy — the  general  foundations  of  Law  and 
Morals;  and  the  Editor  is  happy  to  state  that  testimony  from  the  very  highest 
quarters  has  been  given  both  to  the  profoundness  of  the  views  entertained,  and  the 
'ability  with  which  they  are  developed. 

24.  In  the  present  state  of  metaphysical  knowledge,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  put  forth  any  system  of  Metaphysics ;  but  a  general  HISTORY  OF  MORAL  AND 
METAPHYSICAL  PHILOSOPHY  affords  the  most  convenient  opportunity  for  displaying 
the  principles  on  which  the  greatest  philosophers  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  form 
their  systems,  for  pointing  out  their  difficulties,  and  for  marking  how  far  each  has 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  science.     Such  a  sketch,  however,  required  the 
hand  of  a  master ;  and  the  Editor  confidently  believes  that  the  Treatise  on  Moral 
and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  which  is  here  given  is  calculated  fully  to  sustain  the 
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or  be  replaced  by  others  entirely  new ;  while  the  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Arts, 
and  the  applications  of  the  sciences  to  affairs  of  public  utility,  will  be  treated  of  in 
the  Second  Edition,  much  more  practically  than  they  were  in  the  First  Edition. 

45.  PROPOSED  EXTENT  OF  THE  WORK. — The  series  of  scientific  and  historical 
TREATISES  on  the  important  SUBJECTS  comprehended  in  the  philosophical  scheme 
of  this  work  (page  13).  which   form  indispensable  links  of  the  great  chain  of 
human  knowledge — the  Series  necessary  to  complete  the  circumference  of  an  En- 
cyclopedia—cannot  be  compressed  into  fewer  than  EIGHTY  CABINET  VOLUMES. 
That  is  the  minimum  extent.     But  since  the  methodical  plan  of  the  work,  as  de- 
veloped in  this  Prospectus,  will  permit  at  all  times  of  the  incorporation  of  such  ad- 
ditional Treatises,  as  may  be  requisite  to  keep  its  scientific  principles  and  historical 
facts  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  the  age, — a  permission  of  which  the  con- 
ductors will  freely  avail  themselves, — it  is  impossible  to  state  what  may  be  the 
maximum  number  of  its  volumes.     An  Encyclopaedia  intended  to  reflect  always  the 
existing  state  of  human  knowledge,  "  to  act,"  (in  the  language  of  Mr.  COLERIDGE,) 
"  at  once  as  a  reservoir  and  a  fountain, — to  receive  perpetual  accessions  of  knowledge 
from  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  to  yield  the  knowledge  again  in  willing  abundance," 
— such  a  work  can  never  be  effectually  "  completed."   That  word  applies  with  as  little 
propriety  to  such  an  Encyclopaedia,  as  it  does  to  the  Times  Newspaper  or  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions ;  for,  like  those  celebrated  journals,  this  Encyclopaedia  will 
be  at  all  times  ready  to  incorporate  an  account  of  every  important  Event  and  new- 
Principle  that  Time  and  Discovery  may  furnish,  and  for  which  its  philosophical 
system  provides  an  adequate  Repository. 

46.  IMPROVED  PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION. — A  great  alteration,  and,  it  is  hoped,  an 
important  improvement,  will  be  made  in  the  METHOD  OF  PUBLISHING  the  Second 
Edition,  as  contrasted  with  the  method  adopted  for  the  first  edition  of  this  Ency- 
clopedia.    The  PARTS  of  the  CABINET  EDITION  will  not,  like  the  Parts  of  the 
Quarto  Edition,  contain  letter-press  and  engravings  belonging  to  different  subjects 
or  different  Divisions  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  forming  a  heterogeneous  and  unreadable 
mixture  of  fragments  of  many  Treatises  -r  but  each  PART  will  relate  only  to  one 
subject ;  and  whenever  it  is  possible,  each  VOLUME  of  the  CABINET  EDITION  will 
embrace  ALL  that  relates  to  one  subject.    That,  however,  will  necessarily  depend 
upon   the  nature  of  the  Subjects  and  the  consequent    extent  of  the   Treatises. 
Very  frequently  several  will  be  comprised  in  one  Volume,  and  occasionally   an 
important  subject, — the  principles  of  a  leading  Science,  or  the  History  of  a  great 
nation, — will  occupy  two  volumes.     But  care  will  be  taken  to  ensure  a  due  pro- 
portion in  size  among  the  several  Treatises,  to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity,  to 
combine  comprehensiveness  in  matter  with  convenience  in  form,  and  to  avoid  the 
incongruous  binding  together  of  Treatises  on  irrelative  Subjects — such,  for  example, 
as  occurred  in  Vol.  5  of  the  First  Edition,  where  the  Treatises  on  the  FINE  ARTS 
were  combined  with  two  profound  MATHEMATICAL  TREATISES  belonging  to  the 
Department  of  ASTRONOMY. 

47.  ADVANTAGES  TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS. — Those  wlio  subscribed  to  the  original 
edition,  and  who  remember  how  it  was  contrived  to  convert  the  most  Methodical  of 
Encyclopaedias  into  the  most  Iwmethodical  of  Publications,  will  readily  recognise 
the   importance  of  an  alteration,  which  INSURES  TO   THE  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE 
SECOND  EDITION  the  possession  of  a  complete  readable  portion  of  the  work  in 
recompense  for  every  Subscription  he  is  required  to  make. 

48.  ORDER  OF  PUBLICATION. — It  seems  not  unnecessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
intending  Subscribers  to  the  difference  that  exists  between  the  order  in  which  the 
SUBJECTS  occur  in  the  general  system  of  this  Encyclopaedia  and  the  order  in  which 
it  may  be  advisable  to  publish  the  TREATISES  on  those  subjects.     In  consequence  of 
the  different  amount  of  corrections  that  will  be  required  by  the  various  Treatises 
that  compose  the  Encyclopedia,  and  the  circumstance  that  many  Treatises  on  subjects 
that  demand  extensive  investigation  must  be  written  entirely  anew, — it  would  be 
impossible,  without  submitting  to   great  delay  and   irregularity,  to   publish   the 
revised  Articles  and  new  Treatises  in  Weekly  Parts,  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
the  subjects  occur  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  methodical  plan.    Neither  is  it  desirable 
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to  adhere  to  that  order  pertinaciously,  because  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  great  body  of  the  SUBSCRIBERS  to  so  comprehensive  a  work  as  this 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  to  receive,  for  months  together,  a  series  of  WEEKLY  PARTS 
relating  solely  to  Mathematics,  or  to  Geography,  or  to  History,  or  indeed  to  aw/ 
Department,  in  its  order — all  other  subjects  being,  for  the  time,  systematically  excluded. 
A  proceeding  of  that  sort  could  hardly  fail  to  excite  dislike  or  indifference  to  the 
work  in  the  FAMILIES  of  many  of  the  SUBSCRIBERS.  The  Proprietors  consider, 
therefore,  that  they  will  consult  the  general  convenience,  both  of  the  Authors 
and  the  Subscribers,  by  publishing  the  Treatises  in  an  indeterminate  order, — giving 
History,  Science,  and  Art  alternately,  but  carefully  indicating  on  the  title-page  of 
each  Volume  its  exact  place  in  the  entire  System,  in  accordance  with  the  Plan 
given  in  page  13.  In  order,  however,  to  prevent  mistakes,  every  PART  and 
VOLUME  of  the  work,  as  published,  will  be  marked  with  a  running  Number, 
simply  to  indicate  the  order  of  Publication,  and  irrespective  of  the  ultimate  Philo- 
sophical Arrangement  of  the  articles.  The  Parts  that  constitute  a  Volume  will  be 
published  as  near  together  as  circumstances  permit,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
General  Title  Pages  and  Tables  of  Contents  will  be  supplied,  to  complete  the 
Volumes  of  the  several  Divisions. 

49.  REGULARITY  OF  PUBLICATION. — The  vast  amount  of  original  writing  of  the 
highest  class,  in  every  department  of  literature  and  science,  which  is  comprehended 
in  the  First  Edition  of  this  Encyclopaedia,  and  the  proved  excellence  of  its  me- 
thodical plan,  will  so  greatly  facilitate  the  preparation  of  the  CABINET  EDITION, 
that  the  Conductors  trust  to  be  enabled  to  issue  the  WEEKLY  PARTS  in  uninterrupted 
succession, — correcting  in  the   work,   as   they  go  on,  what  requires  correction ; 
retrenching  what  is  superfluous ;  and  supplying  what  is  deficient ;  so  as  to  bring  the 
whole  more  strictly  into  accordance  with  Mr.  COLERIDGE'S  great  idea  of  the  essen- 
tials of  an  Encyclopaedia,  and  producing,  if  possible,  a  "  SYSTEM  OF  UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE,"  more  philosophical  in  its  plan,  more  ably  executed  in  its  details, 
more  convenient  in  size,  and  more  economical  in  price,  than  any  work  of  the  kind 
that  has  ever  hitherto  been  produced. 

50.  We  conclude  this  Prospectus  with  a  short  extract  from  the  Preface  to  the 
First  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia : — 

"  The  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  Encyclopsedia  em- 
bodies all  the  observations  which  the  Editor  considers  it  necessary  to  make  in 
recommending  the  work  to  the  patronage  of  the  public.  The  exertions  made  by 
the  Proprietors  to  procure  the  just  fulfilment  of  the  high  expectations  formed  of 
the  work,  and  of  the  promises  they  had  made,  as  well  as  the  perseverance  with 
which  they  have  conducted  this  important  publication  to  its  completion,  amidst  the 
many  obstacles  which  must  necessarily  arise  in  so  extensive  an  undertaking,  entitle 
them  to  high  consideration  from  that  portion  of  the  Public  which  is  interested  in 
works  of  a  sterling  and  substantial  character.  From  the  present  position  of 
Literature,  and  the  system,  now  in  fashion  of  publishing  small  and  superficial  works 
which  may  be  cheaply  produced,  and  are  really  of  no  intrinsic  value,  it  is  probable 
that  a  long  period  must  elapse  before  any  similar  undertaking  will  be  entered  upon, 
from  the  enormous  outlay  of  capital  it  requires,  and  the  uncertainty  of  remuneration 
which  it  offers.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  GREAT  NATIONAL  WORK,  for  such 
it  really  is,  may  meet  with  that  patronage  which  the  Proprietors  feel  confident  it 
fairly  and  fully  deserve?.  They  feel  assured  that,  whether  it  be  viewed  as  a  whole 
or  in  its  separate  divisions,  it  embodies  a  mass  of  information  at  once  extensive, 
accurate,  and  scientifically  arranged,  which  must  place  it  in  a  pre-eminent  and 
triumphant  position.  Whatever  its  measure  of  success  may  be  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  they  may  justly  feel  a  high  gratification  in  having  been  instrumental, 
under  Providence,  in  bringing  to  a  successful  termination  a  work  which,  whether  its 
LITERARY  MERIT  OR  THE  SOUNDNESS  OF  ITS  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  VIEWS  be 
regarded,  must  ever  be  considered  as  an  INESTIMABLE  BENEFIT  TO  THEIR  COUNTRY 

AND  A  PERMANENT  ORNAMENT  TO  ITS  LITERATURE," 

London,  October,  1849. 
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derived  from  them  the  greatest  encouragement  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Darius,  not  doubting  but  that  he  was  the  person  described  in 
the  prophetic  books. 

At  his  departure  these  circumstances  so  effectually  recommended  the 
Jews  to  the  favour  of  Alexander,  that  W7hen  they  petitioned  him  to 
allow  them  to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  farther  to  be  exempted  from  tribute  every  seventh 
year,  because  their  law  forbade  them  to  cultivate  the  soil  in  the  year 
of  the  sabbath,  he  immediately  complied  with  their  request.  The  Jews 
further  implored  his  protection  for  their  brethren  whom  he  would  find 
settled  in  Babylon;  and  many  of  them,  won  by  his  kindness,  enlisted 
as  soldiers  in  his  service,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition. 

The  Samaritans  envying  the  Jews  the  favour  they  had  so  unexpect- 
edly gained,  and  jealous  of  the  distinction  conferred  upon  them,  thought 
by  a  similar  line  of  conduct  to  gain  as  much  influence  with  the  king. 
They  met  him  as  he  returned  from  Jerusalem  in  a  solemn  religious 
procession,  and  professing  their  kindred  with  the  Hebrews,  sought 
from  him  a  grant  of  the  same  privileges  which  he  had  given  to  their 
brethren.  Alexander  excused  himself  from  paying  attention  to  their 
request  till  after  his  return  from  Egypt ;  but,  during  his  absence,  a 
rebellion  taking  place  in  the  city,  in  which  Andromachus,  the  governor, 
perished,  at  his  return  he  caused  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
disturbance  to  be  put  to  death,  and  driving  out  the  Samaritans,  planted 
their  city  with  Macedonians  :  those  who  survived  retired  to  Shechem, 
under  Mount  Gerizim,  which  from  that  time  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  Samaritan  sect,  and  continues  so  to  this  day.  The  eight  thousand 
Samaritans  who  had  joined  Alexander  at  Tyre,  and  had  been  with  him 
ever  since,  he  settled  in  Thebais,  the  remotest  province  of  Egypt,  lest 
their  presence  in  Samaria  should  revive  the  mutinous  spirit  of  their 
countrymen.  This  treatment  contrasts  strikingly  with  that  which  the 
Jews  subsequently  received,  for  when  Alexandria  was  built,  he  settled 
therein  many  of  that  nation,  giving  them  great  privileges,  and  allowing 
them  not  only  the  use  of  their  own  laws  and  religion,  but  also  the 
enjoyment  of  equal  franchises  and  liberties  with  his  own  people,  the 
Macedonians. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to  pursue  the  narration  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  or  to  trace  him  in  his  rapid  progress  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  martial  glory  ;  one  part,  however,  of  his  character 
is  so  closely  connected  with  the  occurrences  related  to  have  taken  place 
on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  that  we  cannot  forbear  stopping  to  direct 
the  reader's  attention  to  it.  It  has  often  created  surprise  that  a  man 
of  Alexander's  strength  of  mind,  should  have  been  guilty  of  such  folly 
and  weakness  as  to  feign  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
to  undertake  a  most  laborious  expedition  to  his  Temple,  which  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  and  twelve  days  journey 
from  Memphis,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  procuring  himself  the 
title  of  son  of  Jupiter. 
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The  water  to  be  distilled  is  poured  into  the  Still  at  the  opening 
marked  t.  The  water  of  the  Condenser  is  continuously  renewed  by  the 
supply-pipe  T  T',  and  when  heated  by  the  steam,  it  is  suffered  to  run 
off  by  the  escape-pipe  o. 
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It  is  frequently  necessary,  in  the  laboratory,  to  distil  volatile  liquors, 
in  which  case  the  condensing  power  must  be  very  effective,  that  loss 
be  not  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  uncondensed  vapour.  For  such 
operations,  the  apparatus  represented  by  fig.  201  is  employed.  The 
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liquor  to  be  distilled  is  placed  in  a  glass  Retort,  the  neck' of  which  is 
connected,  by  means  of  an  adapter,  to  a  straight  Condenser,  consisting 
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The   INTRODUCTION— On  the  Laws  and  regulative  Principles  of  EDUCATION;  or, 
in  the  Language  of  the  Schools,  the  Elements  of  METHODOLOGY. 
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